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PREFACE 


THE object of this book is to give a complete account of the 
work and life of Solon, and to estimate his contribution to 
the development of the Athenian community. Since his 
work as legislator and reformer was carried out in one brief 
period of his life—perhaps in a single year—it has been 
treated separately in the first part of the book; and the 
critical survey of his life before and after his legislation forms 
the second part. His importance to the student of history 
lies mainly in his constitutional reforms ; and these have 
been set forth and discussed in the two opening chapters, the 
former of which describes what is known of the early history 
of the community and the point of development at which 
Solon found it when he began his reforms, while the latter 
attempts to define his treatment of his material, and the 
constitution which was the result of his labours. By this 
method it was hoped that a clearer idea might be formed of 
the precise nature of his alterations—how far he was an 
innovator, and how far he left the existing organization un- 
changed or merely re-arranged it. In the third and fourth 
chapters, two important individual reforms ascribed to 
Solon are discussed—the Seisachtheia, and the reform of the 
coinage. In the fifth chapter, the laws attributed to him, 
other than those previously mentioned, are enumerated, 
and an attempt is made to ascertain which of them are 
genuinely his work, and which of earlier or later date ; in 
this chapter is included an account of the Axones and 
Kyrbeis, on which the code is said to have been recorded. 

In both parts of the biography I have endeavoured to 
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trace the part played by Solon in contemporary events and 
public life. An examination has been made of all the stories 
told of him in connexion with these, with a view to dis- 
covering which of them are pure fiction and which contain 
a nucleus of fact. 

Throughout the whole account, the value of Solon’s poems 
as evidence to the purpose of his work and to his personality 
has been emphasized ; and for the convenience of the reader 
a prose translation of the fragments has been added. No 
attempt has been made to discuss the text of the poems, or 
their literary merit, since this was irrelevant to the main 
purpose of the book, and can be found elsewhere. Finally, 
a list of the chief references to Solon by name in ancient 
literature, and a bibliography, have been given in the 
Appendixes, as an assistance to those who wish themselves 
to examine the sources of information. 

The dedication of this book to Professor Gilbert Norwood, 
head of the Department of Greek at University College, 
Cardiff, is an attempt to express my indebtedness and 
gratitude to him, both as teacher and as colleague, for his 
help and inspiring encouragement. In the present instance 
he has been good enough to read the proofs and to offer 
valuable suggestions. 

My thanks are due to the Press Board of the University 
of Wales, for their having undertaken the publication of 

he book. 


KATHLEEN FREEMAN. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 
20 March, 1926. 
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THE ATTIC COMMUNITY BEFORE SOLON 


In the first decade of the sixth century, at a critical period in 
the history of the Attic community, Solon was appointed Archon 
and Mediator, with complete power to revise and reform the 
Athenian constitution. Throughout his life he wrote and pub- 
lished poems, in many of which he discussed the conditions 
existing in his day, and in particular the bitter strife between the 
upper and lower classes which it was his main object to resolve. 

Valuable as these poems are for the understanding of his work, 
they give no details regarding his constitutional reforms. For 
our knowledge of the latter we are dependent on the accounts of 
later writers ; and from these a fairly clear picture can be formed, 
in spite of some contradictions and obscurities. But in our investi- 
gation of the details of his constitutional work it is well to bear in 
mind from the outset his own attitude and general policy; and 
for these we may draw the clearest possible statements from the 
poems. 

Before Solon’s reforms the Athenian constitution was a strict 
oligarchy ; after them it develops rapidly in the direction of 
democracy, until less than two centuries later the position of 
extreme democracy is reached. This development was to a great 
extent the result of his work; but we shall go very far wrong if 
we suppose that Solon himself was biased towards the people as 
the people, or that he was a determined innovator. Against such 
an impression the poems afford an ever-present corrective. The 
extent of his innovations, and his contribution towards the growth 
of democracy, will, it is hoped, be more precisely revealed in the 
investigation that follows; but as a clue to that investigation 
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we may take from his poems the two statements of general policy 
that follow : 1 ; 


The people had from me their due of power. 

I neither stripped nor gave with lavish hand. 
For the high-placed who shone in pride of wealth 
Likewise I cared, lest they should suffer wrong. 

I stood and flung round both my mighty shield ; 
Both I withheld from lawless victory. 


So would the people follow best her leaders 
If she were neither crushed nor all too free. 


From these it becomes clear that his object was to favour 
neither of the two parties in the state, but to give to each its 
due; and that in his opinion the due of the governed classes 
was a position midway between oppression and unrestricted 
liberty. Again, from his poems we may see that he regards the 
two parties not so much as parts of the constitution, that is to say, 
as governing and governed classes, but asrich and poor. He thinks 
first of their economic and social status; and when he refers 
to the particular reforms that he has carried through, it is about 
his alleviation of economic hardships that he speaks. His one 
great constitutional formula, vehemently expressed in his poems, 
is that tyranny is an unmitigated evil. The reason he gives is that 
it brings ‘slavery’; in opposition to this, he sets the highest 
value on liberty ; but what exactly he means by it he does not tell 
us. We get the impression that it is to him a negative state which 
begins where ‘slavery’ ends; that is, it is the state wherein the 
ordinary citizen has just room enough in which to live and work, 
without being harassed either by his superiors or by poverty. 

Thus from the poems we obtain these three important clues 
for the study of his constitutional work: first, that he regarded 
it as a means to the readjustment of economic and social con- 
ditions rather than the framing of an ideal system of government ; 
secondly, that the one form of government to which he was 
utterly opposed was tyranny ; and thirdly, that he held no brief 
for democracy in itself, but wished to be fair to all classes, and to 
give the people only so much liberty as he thought they deserved 


1 Frgs. 3 and 4. 
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—a liberty which, though a great advance in comparison with 
their former servitude, was nevertheless negative and limited 
in comparison with what they then desired, and afterwards 
obtained. 

With these principles borne in mind, we may proceed to an 
examination of Solon’s work on the Athenian constitution. But 
if we are to assess his worth as the builder of a government, we 
must endeavour to delineate not only the actual edifice and its 
capacity for endurance, but also the exact contribution of Solon, 
and the materials which he had at his disposal; that is, the extent 
to which the Attic community was organized for purposes of 
government before his reforms. 


I. ORGANIZATION OF THE CITIZEN-BoDY 
The Four Tnbes, 

The most important political division in Solon’s time was that 
of the Four Tribes. Of these all that we know for certain is 
their number, their names, and their connexion with the Ionians. 
Their names were : ? 

Geleontes, Gedeontes or Teleontes. 
Aigikoreis. 

Argadés or Ergadeis. 

Hoplétes or Hoplitai. 

Their connexion with the Ionians appears in legend in the form 
of the story of Ion, who immigrated to Attica and assisted the 
king of Athens, Erechtheus, against his neighbour Eumolpos, the 
king of the Thracian settlement Eleusis.2 By this service he 
obtained much influence, and divided the Athenians into the 
Four Tribes,? which he named after his four sons. The Athenians 
themselves, says Herodotus, were called Jonians after this date.* 

The connexion thus affirmed by legend is supported by evidence 
both literary and archaeological, that the names of the Attic 
tribes were in general use among the Jonians in historic times. 
Herodotus says that Kleisthenes changed the number and names 

1 Hdt. v.66; Eur. Ion 1575 sqq.; Plut. Sol. xxiii; Pollux viii. 109. 
2 Strab. viii. 383. 

3 Tbid.; cp. Aristot. Ath. P. 41. 2. 

4 Hdt. viii. 44. 
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of his tribes in order to avoid having the same as the other 
Ionians ;! and inscriptions from the Ionian cities of Asia Minor 
mention all four, though not always together—Geleontes at 
Teos, Geleontes and Aigikoreis at Perinthos, Argades and Aigi- 
koreis at Tomoi, Argades at Ephesos and Delos, Aigikoreis in 
Kallatis, and all four at Kyzikos. Whether these names were 
derived from Attica must be discussed later ; but their connexion 
with the Ionian race seems clear. 

Who, then, were the Ionians, and whence did they come to 
Attica? The earliest mention of an Ionian (Yivana) seems to be 
that of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, the letters and dispatches sent 
to Khu-n-aten (Amenophis IV) of Egypt, and his father Ameno- 
phis III, the date of which is about 1400 B.c. The next mention 
of them is as allies of the Hittites in their wars against Ramses II, 
the third king of the Nineteenth Egyptian Dynasty, whose date 
is about 1300 B.c. Thus at this time the Ionians appear to be 
a tribe living in Asia Minor; other names of the allies of the 
Hittites are Luka, Pidasa, Kalakisha, Dardenii and Masa; 
of these, Dardenii seem to be Dardanoi, Masa Mysians, and 
Pidasa perhaps inhabitants of Pedasos in Karia. The Yivana or 
Ionians were doubtless another tribe of Asia Minor which joined 
the confederacy. 

The Ionians are not mentioned among the members of the 
confederacy which attacked Egypt in the reign of Meneptah, the 
son of Ramses II, and which included Akaiuasha (Achaeans) 
and Shardina (Sardinians ?) ; nor in that which invaded Egypt in 
the reign of Ramses III and was destroyed by him. But these 
movements against Egypt, together with the weakening of the 
Hittite Empire in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c., 
are clearly the result of pressure of incoming races from the 
north ; the Jonians, if we are right in thinking that they are to be 
found in Asia Minor at this time, must either have been indigenous 
or part of the incoming stream. In the former case, they would 
be driven southward before the new races; in the latter, they 
must have been a small advance-party, which was lost in the 
later onrush ; and it would be likely that some of them would 


1 Hat. v. 69. 
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descend into Greece Proper also, as did the Achaeans. The latter 
supposition best accords with the facts, and best explains why 
there is no mention in Homer of Ionians in Asia Minor ;1 for a 
long-established people would not be easily dislodged and for- 
gotten, but a small section of a southward-moving tribe, pre- 
ceding the rest, hiring themselves out where they could as 
mercenaries to native empires, and Boe quickly through, 
might leave little trace. 

This supposition best explains also what little we know of the 
Tonians in Greece Proper. According to Herodotus, they first 
inhabited districts in the north Peloponnese, whence they were 
driven out by the Achaeans.?_ Before the coming of Ion they were 
Pelasgians, and when they inhabited the district afterwards 
known as Achaia, they were called Pelasgoi Aigialeés ; on his 
arrival they became Ionians.* Tradition records a migration of 
them from Greece to the coast of Asia Minor, and ‘places that 
migration four generations later than the Aeolian migration ; 4 it 
was led by the sons of Kodros (Neleus and Androklos), and 
started from Attica. It was from the Aigialeans of the Pelopon- 
nese that Ion, the son of Xouthos their king, came to Attica. 

Thus we find that the Ionians not only entered Asia Minor, but 
also descended into Greece; they came probably before the 
Achaeans, whose stronghold was Thessaly, and settled. farther 
south than they. At some time in the second half of the second 
millennium, a number of these migrated to Attica and this admix- 
ture produced great changes. The traditional date is the reign 
of Erechtheus, who is made fifth king before Menestheus, who was 
in command of the Athenian contingent at Troy. Later, soon 
after the fall of Troy, came the Dorian invasion ; the Achaeans of 
Thessaly felt its pressure first, and fled south ; they drove out the 
Ionians of Achaia, who were obliged to emigrate ; and a migra- 
tion, in which Athens played a leading part, took place, probably 
some time after 1000 B. c.—the reign of Kodros, the last of the 

1 The only mention of Ionians in Homer is J/. xiii. 685, where the 
Athenians are probably meant. 

erate 1 A 5s 

serditevil.O4. 

4 Strab. xiii. 582; Pherekydes ap. Strab. xiv. 632. 
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Attic kings, gives a rough date, as does the statement that the 
Ionian migration took place four generations later than the 
Aeolian, which was led by Agamemnon’s son Orestes. 

In historic times Attica was the only Ionian stronghold on the 
mainland of Greece, and she regarded herself as the mother- 
state of Asiatic Ionia as early as the time of Solon. Herodotus 
speaks of ‘ the Twelve Cities sprung from Athens’.? The theory 
that all the colonies sprang from Athens no doubt accounts for the 
tradition preserved in Strabo 3 that the Ionians in Achaia were 
colonists of the Athenians governed by Ion; but the existence of 
Ionians in Greece elsewhere than in Attica is attested by much 
evidence. Herodotus says that the Kynourians of the Pelopon- 
nese were originally Ionians and autochthonous, later becoming 
dorized under Argive rule. But the most important evidence is 
that of religious cults, and especially that of the presence of the 
cult of Poseidon. 

As Farnell has shown,°® the cult of Poseidon Helikonios was the 
common cult of the cities of Asiatic Ionia, ‘ being equal in value 
to the celebration of the Apatouria as a test of Ionic descent and 
brotherhood.’ Indeed, two cities of the Dodekapolis did not 
celebrate the Apatouria, namely, Ephesos and Kolophon.* The 
cult-title Helikonios, he maintains, is derived from Helikon in 
Boiotia, and not from Helike in Achaia, as tradition states.’ 
The cities of Ionia on the islands and the coast of Asia Minor 
held to this worship because their ancestors, the aboriginal 
Ionians, had once lived on the skirts of Helikon in Boiotia, wor- 
shipping Poseidon as their tribal deity and calling him after their 
mountain or river; and the strength of the Helikonian cult in 
Asia shows that Boiotia was not a mere station on their route, but 
long their home, and probably the place where they were welded 
into a nation. If this be true—and it seems very probable—we 


* Solon, Frg. 27a (Hiller-Crusius) : mpeoBurarny écopav yatav “Iaovias. 
aSHidtavil.os. 

3 Strab. viii. 383. O talks, Wanble 973, 

° Cults of the Greek States, vol. iv, pp. 29 sqq. 

Sli Gt- ie AG. 

a 


For from Helike the adjective is Helikaios. Helikon gives Helikonios, 
like Marathon, Marathonios. 
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have in Boiotia the most northerly trace of the Ionians. Farnell 
thinks that the cult of Poseidon is originally Minyan, and that the 
Ionians obtained it from the Minyans by associating with them ; 
he points out the many traces of a Minyan admixture in the 
Ionian migration. 

Now besides this trace of the Ionian Poseidon at Helikon, there 
are traces of him at Aigai in Euboia, whence he probably acquired 
the cult-title Aigeus ; in Achaia, where Helike and Aigai were 
his most important centres in Homeric times,! and where the 
names Aigai and Aigialos are probably connected with him ; and 
in Troizen, whence tradition states that Aigeus and Theseus came 
to Attica.? In Attica the traces of Poseidon-worship are that 
of Poseidon Pater at Eleusis, Poseidon Hippios at Kolonos, and 
Poseidon Helikonios at the deme Agrai. Again, in the cult-name 
Poseidon-Erechtheus Farnell sees not a proof that Poseidon was 
an early and autochthonous god—for there is no likeness between 
Poseidon and the autochthonous Erechtheus—but the sign of an 
affiliation of the old cult to the new. Erechtheus was the 

autochthonous hero of the earliest inhabitants of Attica, the 
worshippers of Athene, being the first, according to Herodotus, to 
give them the name Athenians. Poseidon is the Ionian god who 
comes from outside, and gains a place without supplanting 
either the old hero or the old deity. 

Given, then, the cult of Poseidon as a clue, we can surmise the 
entry of the Ionians into Greece Proper in larger numbers than 
into Asia (until the days of the Ionian migration) ; and their resi- 
dence for a considerable time in Boiotia, perhaps also in Thessaly, 
where they took from the Minyans their cult of Poseidon (no 
doubt including him among their own gods, one of whom was 
probably Apollo), and named him after their home Helikonios. 
Some of these settled in Euboia and called their Poseidon Aigeus ; 8 
some travelled south to Achaia and Argolis. All trace of those 


OT aval 203 3 X11, 27. 

2 The Attic tradition gives Aigeus as the father of Theseus, the Troizenian 
tradition Poseidon ; as Aigeus is probably a title of Poseidon there is no 
contradiction. 

3 Of course the origin of the name is conjectural. The place may have 
been called after the god; but it is in any case a mark of his passage. 

B2 
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who inhabited Boiotia is lost except the cult-title Helikonios.t 
The Ionians who came to Attica were from Achaia (Ion) and 
Argolis (Aigeus and Theseus). Moreover, when the Jonian 
migration to Asia took place, it flowed doubtless not only from 
Attica, but also from Argolis, Ionic Achaia and Euboia, as is 
shown by the prominence of the cult of Poseidon Helikonios ; 
the important part played by Athens is probably marked by her 
having given the Apatouria, her clan festival under the patronage 
of Athene, as a clan festival to almost the whole confederacy. 

An Ionian immigration into Attica from other districts of 
Greece Proper is therefore certain. It seems likely also that: 
these Ionians were of ‘ Greek ’ stock, and entered Greece from the 
north ; and that a branch of them passed through Asia Minor, 
before the entrance of the Achaeans. Before we pass on to con- 
sider in more detail their entrance into Attica, other theories 
regarding their origin must be mentioned. 

First, the remark of Herodotus that the Jonians of Achaia were 
Pelasgians ; this probably means that the Ionians found there on 
their arrival an indigenous people whom they overpowered, and 
caused to adopt their name. That he calls these earlier inhabi- 
tants Pelasgoi means very little, for already in his time ‘Pelasgian’ 
means ‘ pre-Hellenic ’,? except when applied to actual Pelasgians 
known by him to survive. Again, his statement that the Kynou- 
rians were autochthonous Jonians means merely that they were 
the pre-Dorian population, and that no earlier population was 
known. 

Secondly, there is the modern theory of Ernst Curtius, that the 
Ionians came to Greece Proper from the East; he thinks that 
there were no lonians before the settling of the Lydian-Karian 
coasts through the Greeks, and that the festival of Delos was 
celebrated long before they crossed to Greece. These Ionians 
crossed the Aegean westwards in separate groups or clans 
throughout a long period, and settled on the coast of Greece, in 
Kynouria, Argos and Achaia, and especially in Attica. The 


? Perhaps the Theban family Aigeidai, to which Pindar says he belonged 
(Pyth. v. 75), is a trace of this old Ionian settlement. 
2 Myres, A History of the Pelasgian Theory, J. H. S. xxvii (1907). 
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reverse journey, that which Strabo calls ‘the crossing of the 
Ionians to Asia’,! never took place; the Ionians, unlike the 
Dorians, as Herodotus says,” never left their home en masse; 
Chios, Samos, Paros and the rest were always Ionian ; they are 
the mother-states of Attic art ; the older forms of art are on the 
Asiatic side.’ 

This theory, which rests on meagre and inconclusive evidence, 
and ignores the main body of tradition, has been declared unten- 
able by Busolt, Bury, Hogarth, and others. The whole voice of 
tradition testifies to the colonization of Ionian Asia Minor from 
Greece, and the position of their cities on the coast shows that 
they came by sea. There is no evidence to show that they found 
there on their arrival another Ionian race; no Ionians in Asia 
Minor are mentioned by Homer. ‘ 

Thirdly, there is the theory of Bury,’ that the colonists on the 
coast of Asia Minor, although they came from the shores of Greece 
Proper, and their ancestors came down from the north into 
Greece, yet were not called Ionians until they came to Asia; they 
received theirname from an Asiatic tribe, kinsmen of the Karians 
and Lykians, who lived between the rivers Maiandros and 
Hermos, and with whom they coalesced. 

This hypothesis is invented to explain how it is that the name 
Yevani is found in the list of the confederates of the Hittites 
who attacked Egypt in the time of Ramses II, about 1300 B. C., 
long before the date of the Ionian crossing to Asia. The Yevan 
chief and his soldiers, Bury thinks, who went to Syria as mer- 
cenaries of the Hittites, were not Ionian Greeks, but non- 
Greek Iavones. 

It cannot be denied that this is a possible explanation; but 
there are other possible explanations,°* and this one has no evidence 
to give it precedence. If the name is Asiatic, why do we not hear 
of itin Homer? And how came it to be so readily applied to the 


1 Strab. xiil. 621. 

eSridtar. 50. 

3 Curtius, Wie die Athener Ioniey wurden, Hermes, xxv (1890), pp. 141-52. 

4 J.B. Bury, Prehistoric Ionians, Eng. Hist. Rev., vol. xv (1900), pp. 
288-91. 

5 Bury himself enumerates three others, J. H. S. xv. (1895), p. 236 note. 
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Athenians ? Why does the name of Jon cling around mid-Hellas 
and the Peloponnese ? When the Greek colonists took the name 
Iones, they might readily invent an Ion as their ancestor; but 
would this Ion be as readily accepted by their kinsmen in Greece 
Proper, especially when through admixture and intermarriage 
with the natives! they drew farther away from their original 
race? The kinship was still clear, but surely not powerful enough 
to enable them to impose an Asiatic name on the purer stock in 
Greece. It seems much more probable that they took this name 
with them into Asia, and that the natives learnt of their epony- 
mous hero from them; in Hebrew literature of the eighth and 
seventh centuries Javan (Ion) is given a place in the genealogical 
tree of the founders of peoples ;? and from this time onwards 
Javan to Semites meant western traders in general. In Persian 
‘ Yauna’ became a generic name for Greeks. If the Semites were 
used to the name Iavones to denote a people of their own stock, 
it is unlikely that they would so readily have accepted it as a 
designation not only of the new-comers who are said to have 
coalesced with the tribe, but also of all Hellenes. The presence 
of the name Yevana among the Hittite allies of the thirteenth 
century can better be explained by supposing that a small group 
of Ionians were then passing through Asia Minor, than that any 
people of this name were settled between the Maiandros and the 
Hermos, a district which to Homer is still Karian. 

The coming of the Ionians to Attica must next be discussed. 
Firstly, what people did they find there on their arrival ? 
Secondly, was their entry effected by conquest or by peaceful 
agreement ? Thirdly, what were its effects ? 

According to Herodotus, the Attic people were originally 
Pelasgians,? who became hellenized and at the same time 
changed their language. The Pelasgians were a barbarian people 
who in pre-Hellenic times held the whole of what afterwards 
became Hellas,t and the Athenians were a tribe of this great 
stock, being originally called Kranaoi; under Kekrops they 
changed their name to Kekropidai, and under Erechtheus to 


I Hidt 1 4G: * Genesis x. 2. 
3 Hdt. i. 56-8. 4 Hdt. vill 44ea. 56. 
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Athenaioi; during his reign Ion came, after which they were 
called Ionians.1 

This theory is not taken from Homer, where there is no mention 
of Pelasgians or Kranaans in Attica ; nor is it supported by later 
authorities, who assume that there were Greeks in Attica before 
the coming of the Ionians. The Athenians laid claim to autoch- 
thony, but this was because no record of their coming survived ; 
as Thucydides shows,? the land of Attica suffered less from the 
ravages of the migrations than did the more wealthy and more 
exposed parts of Greece, but there was much peaceful immigra- 
tion. Clearly Herodotus had difficulty in maintaining his theory 
of a Pelasgian population before the coming of the Ionians, for the 
Pelasgians surviving spoke a barbarian tongue, and he found no 
trace of this in Attica. He is probably applying here the theory 
that the Pelasgians were the people who held Greece in pre- 
Hellenic times, and that wherever there is a people which claims 
autochthony, that people must have been originally Pelasgians. 
As Myres has shown,’ this ‘ Pelasgian theory’ rests on false 
assumptions made from Homer. No doubt there was a pre- 
Hellenic people who once inhabited Greece, but they are not 
shown to have been all of the same race, nor to have been called 
Pelasgians. The Pelasgians in Homer were a tribe living north 
of the Hellespont, who fought on the side of Troy ; the use of the 
adjective Pelasgikos applied to places in Greece Proper means 
merely ‘ pre-Hellenic in character ’, and tells nothing about race ; 
it was accepted in this sense by post-Homeric writers from 
Hesiod onwards, and an ethnological theory was gradually built 
up around the error. In the special case of Attica, Herodotus was 
misled both by their claims to autochthony, and by the remains of 
the old city wall, which was called the Pelargic wall; 4 Busolt 
thinks that he also had in mind the story of the Pelasgians at 
Lemnos—a story which, as Myres points out, records a raid of 


1 Hdt. viii. 44. OF Bowyer, We 

8 Myres, J. H. S. xxvii. 

4 Hdt. v. 64; Busolt, Gr. Gesch. i. 2, p. 171. The Atthidographers felt 
it necessary to explain why the wall was called Pelargic, not Pelasgic, and so 
invented the story that ‘ Storks ’ was the nickname given by the Athenians 
to the Pelasgians because of their wanderings. 
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genuine Pelasgians of the Hellespontine kind upon Attica, and 
their subsequent retreat towards the settlement of their country- 
men. Busolt regards this story as an invention made to justify 
the Athenian seizure of the island Lemnos, but even if it is true, 
it has nothing to do with a previous Pelasgian population of 
Attica. 

The best evidence here again is that of cult. The worship of 
Athene in Athens is far older than that of Poseidon; she is 
undoubtedly a Hellenic goddess ; and the Athenians are a very 
early Hellenic people whose entrance into Attica was forgotten, 
and who founded their city calling it Athenai after her ; she may 
have taken over some of the functions of Gaia, who is the most 
primitive, and probably the chief pre-Hellenic, deity of Attica. 
But when the Ionians came, Athens at least had been Hellenic for 
centuries.1 The cult of Erechtheus had been from the first 
embedded in the Athene-cult ; and one of the marks of the entry 
of the Ionians is the association of Poseidon with Erechtheus.? 
In other parts of Attica were other Greek settlements; Attica 
was not yet united. 

The entry of the Ionians into Attica was effected, according 
to the best tradition, by their taking advantage of the divided 
state of the land. The story was that Ion and his followers aided 
Erechtheus, king of Attica, against Eumolpos and his followers 
who inhabited Eleusis, and were Thracians.® For this Ion received 
a reward—a position of prominence which enabled him to re- 
organize the people of Erechtheus. It appears, then, that the 
first body of Ionians entered not as conquerors, but by an 
arrangement, and that their arrival effected a striking change in 
the community with which they joined ;¢ in especial, if tradition 
is to be believed, this community became organized into four 
tribes ; and, we may add, the worship of Apollo was joined to 
that of Zeus and Athene, previously worshipped by the inhabi- 


* Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vol. i (Athena). 

2) bid. iv, ps 47. 

® Strab. viii. 383 ; Harpokr., s. v. Bondpéjua (quoting Philochoros) ; cp. 
Hdt. viii. 44. 

* This is all that Aristotle permits himself to draw from the story. 
Atte Ale 2s 
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tants of the Akropolis-district. That their entry was not due to 
conquest is supported by the facts that the Athenians remained 
proud of their autochthonous origin, and even grew to be ashamed 
of the name‘ Jonians’ ;} and that there is no trace of any Helot- 
class in Attica. 

We must now attempt an examination of the Four Tribes. 
It seems impossible to ascertain their nature from their names. 
The legendary explanation deriving them from the names of 
Ion’s sons may of course be dismissed. Next comes the view of 
Euripides,” which adds to this the derivation of Aigikoreis from 
the Aigis of Athene. Then comes the view of the authorities 
quoted, but not named, by Plutarch 3—that the names repre- 
sented a division into four groups of families following the same 
professions; the Hopletes (Hoplitai) were the warriors, the 
Argadeis (Ergadeis) the artisan-class, the Geleontes (Gedeontes) 
the agriculturists, and the Aigikoreis the pasturing class. Strabo’s 
authorities agree that the names stand for professions, but dis- 
agree about the meanings of the names, making one of them 
(apparently the Aigikoreis) stand for a priestly class.* 

Among modern authorities there are those who reject the caste 
theory, and those who accept it, with more or less suspicion. 
Among the latter there is much difference of opinion concerning 
the derivation of the names. Plutarch’s explanation of Hopletes 
and Ergadeis is usually accepted by those who retain the caste 
theory; Aigikoreis is also accepted, but more doubtfully ; 
Gedeontes is not accepted, firstly because the form is not elsewhere 
found, secondly because the derivation from Gé is unsound, 
thirdly because the meaning ‘ farmers’ is not appropriate, since 
the name usually occurs first of the four, and must therefore 
have had priority in rank, at any rate originally. The form 
Teleontes, where accepted, is explained to mean ‘ Consecrators ’, 
that is, priestly families; but the form is unusual, and there 
is no trace of a priestly caste in Attica, therefore it is gene- 
rally rejected. Geleontes is the best form, being supported by 
inscriptions. It has been explained to mean ‘the brilliant 


TT GtavelOOwe 1. 143. 2 Ion. 1579 sqq. 
3 Plut. Sol. xxiii. 4 Strab. viii. 383. 
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ones’,1 the highest class, as being derived from a verb meaning 
“to shine ’.? \ 

Among those who adopt the theory of occupations must be 
mentioned two authorities who have put forward ingenious. 
explanations. In Hermann-Thumser’s Griechischen Antiquitaten * 
it is maintained that Geleontes means ‘landmen’, Aigikoreis 
means ‘ goat-herds’, Argadeis means ‘artisans’, but that these 
three divisions were not imposed from without ; they grew up in 
Attica itself ; the incoming of the Ionians was effected by treaty, 
and it was followed by the organization of the four tribes, the 
Ionians forming the Hopletes, the fourth class, in addition to the 
three autochthonous classes already existing; the latter took 
their names from the main occupation of the people of the separate 
Attic communities; that is, they were the result of natural 
development, not of artificial division, though the coming of the 
Ionians caused them to be crystallized into political divisions. 
The motive of this theory is to surmount two difficulties : first, if 
the names were brought in by the Ionians, they would be meaning- 
less to the aborigines ; how then could they be imposed upon them 
except by force, of which there is no record ? Secondly, how is it 
that when the Four Tribes come into the light of history, they are 
equal ? By this explanation, the principle of division among the 
autochthones was not social (Geleontes does not mean ‘ nobles ’) 
but merely professional; the three early tribes were therefore 
equal in rank, and the Ionian tribe, the Hopletes, joined them on 
equalterms. Only one piece of evidence is given in support of this 
—that the Hopletes are often named fourth in the list (as the last 
comers). The documentary evidence of the existence of the tribes 
in other Ionian communities is disposed of by saying that we 
cannot prove that they did not obtain them from Athens. 

The chief argument against this theory is that if the Hopletes 
were the Ionian tribe, and the other three autochthonous, they 
would show a marked difference from and probably emulation with 


* Duncker, Hist. Gr., Eng. trans. (1883), gives Geleontes ‘ the shining 
ones’. He thinks that all the tribes grew up on Attic soil. 

® Hesych. yedeiy : Adwrev, avOeiv. C.I.A. iil. 2. Zebs Tedéwr. 

* Vols i, Parti2, Sisa. 
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the other three. In particular, there would be a great difference 
in cult. The autochthonous tribes would keep to the worship 
of Athene, while the Hopletes-tribe kept the worship of Apollo 
and Poseidon. But Apollo became the ancestral deity of all the 
Athenians after the entry of the Ionians, just as Ion became a 
prince, and Theseus a king. It is agreed that the Ionians did 
not subdue the autochthones ; but since they were strong enough 
to engraft their leaders upon the royal family tree at Athens, and 
to incorporate A pollo and Poseidon among the religious cults there, 
there is no reason why they should not have been strong enough to 
impose their tribal names on all the Attic people. Hermann- 
Thumser’s theory allows for the equality in rank of the Four 
Tribes, but not for the general similarity between them, and the 
absence of traces of strife. Only the spreading of the Ionians 
over the Attic land, and their inclusion in all the tribes, could 
produce this similarity. Moreover, the preference for the explana- 
tion by means of Entwickelung to that by means of artificial 
division is not justified in Athenian history. 

Secondly, there is the conjecture of Ramsay1 regarding the 
principle on which the names were given. He is of the school 
which believes that these castes came originally from the East 
Aegean shores, the fourfold division being an ancient Asiatic 
custom. He conjectures that : 

Geleontes are the warrior-class, whose deity is Zeus.” 

Aigikoreis are the priests, whose patron is Athene, and who 
wear her Aigis. 

Argadeis are the agriculturists. They were perhaps protected 
by Poseidon. 

Hopletes are not the warriors, but the artisans—the makers 
of all kinds of implements (hopla). Their deity would naturally 
be Hephaistos. He compares the account of Pollux, that the 
tribes passed through several stages of development ; he gives 
in the first two stages mythological and local names to the tribes, 

1 W.M. Ramsay, J. H. S. xl. (1920), pp. 197 sqq. 

2 He points out that Iéaay in Karian meant ‘ King’, and says that Zeds 
TeAéwy means Zeds Bacirevs. 


2 He thinks that the name is connected with dypds, field; and that 
Poseidon-Erechtheus is an identification due to affinity. 
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and for the third religious names—Dias, Athenais, Poseidonias, 
and Hephaistias.? 

Amongst those who reject the theory of occupations are 
Droysen, who suggests that the names are party nicknames ; 
Wilamowitz, who thinks that caste-names would be meaningless 
for the Athenians, and that all discussions of the meaning of the 
names is fruitless ;2 Busolt, who points to the absence of any 
sign of superiority among the Four Tribes ; ? and Francotte, who 
thinks that the Four Tribes were brought in by the Athenians to 
Attica, and were not the work of Ion; for if we accept the 
Synoecism of Theseus recorded by Thucydides, we must reject the 
artificial formation of the Four Tribes ; the first organization of 
Attica was a union of cities.* 

The best attested fact in all this seems to be that the organiza- 
tion into four tribes was in some way due to the incoming of the 
Ionians. They brought these names with them. Whether the 
names were originally names of families grouped according to 
occupations, as in Egypt, or according to common ancestry, like 
the Dorian tribes, or according to cult, or social status, does not 
matter, because their meanings were probably forgotten even by 
the time that the Ionians came to Greece Proper ; and, applied to 
the Attic people from without as they were, they had no meaning 
for them either, and could readily be used to mark a new and 
equal political division. This accounts for the fact that the 
tribes show no marks of difference in historic times, and also for 
the existence side by side with them of three classes which did 
mark a social difference—the Eupatridai, Geomoroi, and Demiour- 
gol. The meanings of the names were never alive in Attica ; 
tradition derived them each from a son of Ion; if the apparent 
etymology of a name like Hopletes had been supported by any 
difference in the status of the tribe, it would certainly have been 
recorded by tradition ; it would not have been easily forgotten. 
Hence when the Four Tribes emerge into history, we find that it 


1 Pollux, viii. 109. 

* Anistot. und Athen, ii, p. 140. 

* Miller’s Handbuch dey class. Altertumsw., iv, Part I (1892). 
* La Polis Grecque, pp. 6-9. 
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is possible for Solon to use them as absolutely equal in his con- 
stitutional scheme. 

How the rearrangement into four tribes was effected can only 
be conjectured. By the time of Solon they seem to have been 
local divisions, for they could be subdivided into the local 
Naukraries. Yet it is hard to see how Attica can have been 
divided into four in this way before the Synoecism ascribed to 
Theseus had taken place ; that is, before the primitive conditions 
described by Thucydides 1—in which Attica was inhabited by 
separate communities having local government, and only partially 
and occasionally under control of Athens—had given way to the 
organization of the City-State government, in which one city was 
at the head, and the district round was subordinate toit. It may 
be conjectured that the first batch of Ionians—those represented 
by Ilon—affected immediately only Athens and the districts under 
her control, and that only these were organized into tribes, 
then not necessarily local; but that a steady stream of Ionians 
flowed into Attica from that time onward, and were a powerful 
influence towards unification ; and that the work was completed 
by Theseus and those with him. He obtained mastery over the 
whole of Attica ; he had power to group together the surrounding 
village communities as he wished, and to compel their governors 
to come to Athens for consultations. It may have been he who 
localized the Four Tribes, and regularized the office of the 
Phylobasileis. The legend of Theseus does not seem to be 
a reduplication of that of Ion; one is the protégé of Apollo, 
the other of Poseidon ; one comes as a warrior, the other comes 
for kingship; both come from abroad, but not from the same 
place. It seems that they represent two sets of incoming Ionians ; 
if either is a real person, it is Theseus; Ion probably merely 
typifies the first band of Ionians ; but Theseus seems to be a 
person, who came, bringing a body of Ionian followers, after the 
Ionians had been for several generations steadily migrating to 
Attica. The absence of distinction between the Four Tribes does 
not prove that they never were caste-divisions, but only that they 
never were caste-divisions in Attica; that is, that they neither 
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developed in Attica as caste-divisions, nor were imposed as 
such from without. Indeed, if they ever were caste-divisions 
—which is not disproved—or any other divisions involving 
difference in status, their similarity in Attic history is the 
strongest evidence for their foreign origin and artificial applica- 
tion to Attica. 

These Four Tribes, then, with no social but with active political 
and religious significance, existed as material for Solon’s constitu- 
tional work. Side by side with them existed a threefold division 
which organized the people into social classes, according to their 
manner of life—Eupatridai, Geomoroi, and Demiourgoi. Plutarch 
says that Theseus was the author of this division.! But the three 
Classes bear the marks of a natural growth, of the kind that 
originates as soon as men bind themselves together into a com- 
munity, and that develops steadily as soon as that community 
settles down to a regular life in one place. What Theseus did 
was to transfer to Athens the head-men of the various districts of 
Attica; and the probability is that in his reign these three 
Classes, which had been growing naturally for centuries, first 
became prominent, because he made them more strongly con- 
scious of their existence, by defining for them a place in his state ; 
in particular, he made the Eupatridai class-conscious by assem- 
bling them around him in Athens. Aristotle says of his organiza- 
tion that it diverged but little from monarchy.” But his real work 
was in replacing the government of head-man and tribe by a 
centralized government under himself, and thereby laying the 
foundation-stone of the oligarchic régime. 

The political significance of the Four Tribes is shown by their 
artificial subdivision into three phratries, each containing thirty 
clans. Each clan was theoretically composed of thirty men.® 
Their connexion with the three Classes has been much debated ; 
were all the people included in the Four Tribes, or only the noble 
families, Attic and Ionian ? 

What evidence we have tends to support the view that all 
the community was divided into four tribes. Two passages quoted 
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* Schol. Ps.-Plat. Awxioch. 371 D (quoting Aristotle) ; Poll. xiii. 111. 
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by lexicographers from the lost part of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens definitely state that the Geomoroi and Demiourgoi were 
included in the Tribes, but do not mention the Eupatridait A 
law of Draco directs the Ephetai to choose ten Phrateres ‘ by 
virtue of rank’.2 A passage in Pollux speaks of the ‘ Phyloba- 
sileis (Tribe-Kings) who are taken from the Eupatridai’, thus 
implying the presence of non-nobles in the Tribes. This evidence 
is not very strong. As Francotte points out,® the law of Draco 
applies only to the time of Draco;* the testimony of Pollux may 
refer to any time; and the passages in the lexicographers show 
signs of confusion, perhaps of error.> But even Francotte admits 
that the non-nobles must have been admitted at a very early 
date ; les non-nobles, he says, firent d’abord dans les cadres comme 
membres passtfs. This no one would deny ; if each Tribe from the 
outset, or rather, as soon as it became localized, contained all the 
three Classes, it cannot be doubted that the Eupatridai had in 
their hands all the government and the religious rites; all that 
the lower classes enjoyed was the title of membership of the com- 
munity, the right to be governed—not a negligible right in primi- 
tive times. And no doubt the tendency of the Four Tribes was 
to exclude ; so that even a few generations after their formation 
numerous families in Attica would be outside them, as well 
as all later arrivals; so that from time to time it was neces- 
sary to admit new families as members ; and in later times the 


1 Lexicon Dem. Patm., p. 152, ed. Sakkelion (Bull. de Corr. Hell. i. 1887) 
quoting Aristot. Ath. P.: mdda 76 r&y AOnvaiwy TAOS... . SunpynTo els yewpyovs 
“al Snpuoupyots. Kal puvdal rovtwy naay 8. Schol. Plat. Awioch. 371 D.: ’Api- 
oToTéAns pnot Tod GAov TANnGous Sinpnuévou ’AOHvynaw els TE Tors yewpryovs Kal Tovds 
Snmovpyovs pudds avtay iva: Técoapas, 

2 C,I.A.i. 61 ; Demosth. xlili. 57. dpiorivény. 

3 La Polis Grecque, p. 17. 

4 Draco (Drakon) drew up the first written code of laws for the Athenians, 
G2198...C. 

5 Francotte thinks that what Aristotle said was that the mAj@0s was 
divided into Georgoi and Demiourgoi, and the woAtra (that is, the Eupatrids) 
into the Four Tribes, and that the lexicographers missed the point. But 
Aristotle elsewhere uses 7A#G0s of the whole community ; v. Harpokr. s. v. 
inmas (quoting from the Ath. P.). 
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Clan-Members (Gennétai) were by no means all kinsmen ; there 
were inner and outer circles of the Phratries.! 

The tribes before the time of Kleisthenes were said to contain 
three hundred and sixty clans, each containing thirty members. 
The latter number must of course have fluctuated; but it is 
a mark of the original artificiality of the division. Zimmern well 
points out that to regard the figure of the population of a city- 
state as constant is a persistent tendency of the Hellenic states- 
man.” The figure 10,800 was regarded as ‘right’ in the pre- 
Kleisthenean state; after his time it was raised to between 
twenty and thirty thousand. Francotte suggests that the 
number was made up from that of the lots of land held by each 
clan, which, no matter how many or how few members it had, 
possessed thirty inalienable lots. If this is true, it is highly prob- 
able that these lots were given to non-nobles as well as to nobles ; 
that the arrangement was the work of the statesman who first 
utilized and localized the Four Tribes; and that this work was 
done at the time of the Synoecism.? Such a partition is in line 
with the custom of peoples who, as Zimmern says, were used to 
being patriarchally but not aristocratically governed. The 
Greek immigrants who brought the patriarchal organization were 
naturally ‘democratic’; their habit was to share out the land as 
among equals. Aristocracy, before the victory of the city-state, 
was skin-deep. ‘ Equal lands and equal rights were deep-rooted 
and persistent traditions of Greek life.’ 4 

Such then was the origin of the two main divisions of the Attic 


1 vy. Philochoros, Frg. 94. Of the two grades of Gennetai here named, 
the Homogalaktes are doubtless the inner circle, who count themselves of 
common descent, and the Orgednes the outer circle, the mere participators 
in clan festivals and rites. 

* Greek Commonwealth, p. 321. 

8 Perhaps the localization of the Four Tribes is embedded in the legend 
of the fourfold division of Attica between Aigeus, Pallas, Nisos, and Lykos, 
Strab. ix. 392. v. Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, App. A. The statement of 
Pollux viii. 109 concerning the changes in the names of the Tribes, if not 
entirely worthless, may embody an indication of their three chief functions 
—local, religious, and political; though they are represented, and that con- 
fusedly, as stages of growth. 

4 Zimmern, Gr. Comm., p. 84. 
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community as Solon found it; they were cross-divisions, the 
one artificial, the other natural, the one Ionic, the other pre- 
Ionic. The organization of Attica from the time of Theseus on- 
wards as a city-state—that is, a government, centralized in one 
stronghold, over rural districts comparatively unimportant— 
tended constantly towards the accentuation of the social Classes, 
within each of the Four Tribes. The ancestral distinction was 
underlined by a difference in manner of life; in particular, the 
breach between Eupatrids and non-Eupatrids widened, and to 
such an extent that to some historians it seemed that the Athenian 
community was divided into those whose stronghold was the 
city (the Eupatrids) and those who worked on the land (Agroikoi) + 
The difference between farmers and handicraftsmen was com- 
paratively small; for, as Zimmern reminds us, Demiourgoi in 
early times were not ‘ industrial workers’ gathered in a town; 
every village had some—‘ the smith who kept the village in 
horseshoes and the potter who kept them in water-jugs,’? and 
the makers of farming implements. They were on the whole as 
much rural dwellers as the farmers, and therefore Agroikoi as 
opposed to Eupatrids. 


The Four Property-Classes. 


It is now time to discuss a division of later origin—that of the 
four property-classes. Until the discovery of Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of Athens, it was agreed that this division was the work of 
Solon; that he alone was responsible for the change from 
oligarchy of birth to timocracy. This is stated by Plutarch in his 
Life of Solon: * 

‘Solon took the assessments of the citizens ; he placed in the 
first class those whose incomes amounted to five hundred measures, 
wet and dry together, and to these he gave the name Pentakosio- 
medimnoi; in the second class he placed those who could keep 
a horse, or whose incomes were three hundred measures ; and 


people called these “the class of the cavalry census”; the 
members of the third class were given the name Teamsters 


1 Dion. Hal. ii. 8; cp. Plat. Kritias, 110; and Hesych., s. v. dypowrar, 
who misunderstands the connexion. 

2 Gy. Comm., p. 101. 

3 Ch. xviii. 
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(Zeugitai) ; they had an income of two hundred measures, 
counting both wet and dry. The rest all had the name Labourers 
(Inetés\ on. s 

Moreover, the quotations from the Constitution of Athens 
given by Harpokration ! seemed to make it certain that Aristotle 
regarded Solon as the institutor of these classes. 

But the discovery of the Constitution of Athens has caused this 
belief to be re-examined. For the Fourth Chapter implies that 
the four property-classes existed in Draco’s time. There are. two 
references, one vague, one explicit. In Draco’s constitution, the 
author says : 

(1) ‘From these (i.e. the newly-appointed Generals and 
Cavalry Officers) the Presidents, Generals and Cavalry Officers of 
the previous year had to exact security until the Audit, adopting 
as sureties four persons chosen from the same property-class* as 
the Generals and Cavalry Officers.’ 

(2) ‘If any of the Councillors, whenever there was a session 
of the Council or the Assembly, failed to attend the meeting, a 


fine was imposed—on a Pentakosiomedimnos, of three drachmas, 
on a Hippeus, of two, on a Zeugites, of one.’ 


Again when the Solonian division of property-classes is 
described, we read: 
‘By means of a census, he divided the community into four 


property-classes, in accordance with the previously existing 
division—Pentakosiomedimnos, Hippeus, Zeugites, and Thés.’ 3 


The appreciation of the new evidence falls within the larger 
question, is Chapter Four of the Constitution of Athens genuine and 
the work of Aristotle ? Can we accept it as history ? There are 
many arguments for its rejection; the following are the chief: 

(1) No other writer hints at a Dracontian constitution ; 
Plutarch would have mentioned it if he had found it in his sources. 
It is impossible that a constitution so striking should have been 
passed over by the Atthidographers in silence ; and if it had been 
described by the Atthidographers, then Hermippos, Plutarch, 
Pollux and the lexicographers would have made extracts from 


1 s.v. inmas; and s. v. mevraxocropédipyvor. 
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their accounts. Whence could Aristotle himself have obtained 
his account except from the Atthidographers ? 

(2) Aristotle in his summary of the eleven stages of the con- 
stitution says that the second stage was that of Theseus’ reign, 
wherein the constitution ‘ diverged but little from monarchy ’, 
and that this was followed by ‘the constitution under Draco, 
in which laws also were recorded for the first time’.! There is 
not a word about the remarkable community of warriors in 
Chapter Four.? 

(3) The description of the constitution after the time of Draco 
is not in accordance with Chapter Four. In Chapter Three 
it is still a strict oligarchy—‘ the many enslaved to the few ’— 
and Solon is the first to relax that oligarchy.? But a constitution 
such as that attributed to Draco, in which the franchise is given 
to ‘ those providing themselves with arms ’,* who are eligible also 
for the lesser offices, and in which Zeugitai had a place in the 
Council as well as in the Assembly, would certainly be a great 
advance towards democracy when compared with a constitution 
‘diverging but little from monarchy’, and compared with an 
oligarchy of birth and landed property. It resembles the 
moderate polity favoured by Aristotle—the normal complement 
of the perverted form democracy—in which the many govern for 
the good of the whole. 

(4) Harpokration quoting from the Seventh Chapter of the 
Constitution of Athens, says: ‘Solon divided them into four 
property-classes ’, and ‘ Solon created four property-classes out 
of all the Athenians’; he does not hint at the presence there of 
the words, ‘in accordance with the previously existing division ’. 

(5) In the Politics ® it is expressly stated that Draco did not 


1 Ath. P. 41. % ént Apdxovtos, év 7 Kal vopous avéypapay mpOrov. 

2 See Sandys, Ath. P., note ch. 41. The word xai before vdpous of course 
implies that Draco’s time marks a stage in the constitution also ; but not 
necessarily that he altered it. This stage is no doubt the apex of the rule 
of the strict oligarchy. ‘ Draco’s constitution’ may easily have been an 
expression of this in laws defining the functions and qualifications of 
magistrates. 

8 Ath. P. 41.2. % ént Sddrwvos, ap’ hs apxn Snpoxparias éyevero. 

4 of OmAa mapexdpevol. 

5 Pol. il. 12, 1274 B. 
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alter the constitution (though, of course, the constitution as it 
existed would be expressed in his laws). 

(6) Solon caused the Archonship to be open to the Pentakosio- 
medimnoi only ; he reckoned the medimnos at the value of one 
drachma ; therefore the income of a Pentakosiomedimnos was 
equivalent to five hundred drachmas. If ratio of income to pro- 
perty be reckoned at 1: 12, this income represents a property of 
6,000 drachmas. But in the Dracontian constitution the Archon- 
ship is open to men whose property amounts to ten minas and 
over, that is, 1,000 drachmas. Even the Zeugites under Solon had 
to have an income worth 200 drachmas, equivalent to property of 
the value of at the very least 2,000 drachmas. Under Solon, then, 
a man owning property worth 1,000 drachmas was a Thés, not 
eligible for any office, while under Draco he was eligible for the 
Archonship. And yet Solon, in Aristotle’s opinion, ‘was the 
first to become a Leader of the People ’.? 

But probably in Chapter Four the Aiginetan currency should be 
regarded as in use. However, even if the Aiginetan currency was 
heavier than Solon’s (which is not certain) it was only 25 per cent. 
heavier. Therefore 1,000 Aiginetan drachmas are worth about 
1,350 Solonian drachmas, still not equivalent to the census of 
a Zeugites under Solon. 3 

Busolt, however, by reckoning in Aiginetan drachmas, and by 
regarding the medimnos in Draco’s time as worth less than a 
drachma, owing to the scarcity of money, manages to bring the 
total income of those eligible for the Archonship under Draco up 
to between 360 and 250 medimnoi. But these calculations are 
extremely precarious ; 1t may be that the mention of money as the 
regular medium of assessment in Draco’s time is anachronistic. 
One thing emerges as a certainty, and that is, that the qualifica- 
tion for the Archonship is lower in the supposed Dracontian con- 
stitution than in that of Solon. 

(7) Although the property-classes are mentioned by name, yet 
in Chapter Four they are used simply to assess certain unimpor- 
tant fines. No explanation of them is given, no statement of the 
rates at which they were assessed ; and had it not been for the 
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name Pentakosiomedimnos, which carries its assessment in itself, 
we should have no warrant for supposing that they were assessed 
as under Solon. Moreover, although these classes assessed at 
these rates were in existence, no use was made of them in the 
constitution. The officials were chosen according to a different 
scale—100 minas property for a general, ten minas for an archon ; 
and the lesser offices were available to ‘ those providing them- 
selves with arms’. 

(8) When in the Seventh Chapter Aristotle discusses the four 
property-classes under Solon, he describes them as if they had not 
been mentioned before. 

(9) It is hard to believe that the three Social Classes played no 
part in the constitution in Draco’s time. The Eupatrids even 
after Solon’s reforms, in the year after the archonship of Damasias, 
were still strong enough to obtain five out of the ten archonships 
then temporarily instituted. 

An argument for the genuineness of Chapter Four is that the 
Dracontian constitution, which grants citizen-rights to all 
providing themselves with arms, bears a resemblance to the 
constitution which Aristotle in the Polztics says was a regular 
stage in the development of Greek states.1 He gives elsewhere 
two examples—at Chalkis and at Eretria.2_ The type of constitu- 
tion that succeeded monarchy in the Greek states was, he says, 
government by the warrior class ; in this all power was at first in 
the hands of the cavalry class (Hippeis), but later it came to be 
shared by all men bearing arms. However, in his description of 
the pre-Dracontian history of the Athenian constitution—the 
three stages of limitation of the monarchy, in length of tenure, in 
division of functions, and in exclusiveness, and the transference 
of power to the Areiopagos which chose magistrates ‘ by virtue of 
rank and by virtue of wealth ’,—in all this he makes no mention of 
Hippeis. He has described an aristocracy of birth and wealth as 
the first constitution after monarchy. And though this governing 
class probably supplied the Hippeis needed by Athens, yet this 
was not their qualification to govern. If Aristotle had meant to 


1 Pol. 6 (4). 13, 1297-3: 
2 Chalkis—Aristot. ap. Strab. x. 447 ; Eretria—Ath. P. 15. 2. 
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include Athens among the states which passed through the phase 
of government by the warrior-class, he would surely have made it 
clearer ; we are entitled to think that he was referring to Chalkis 
and Eretria and other well-marked examples. And the develop- 
ment from a constitution of Hippeis to that of ‘ those providing 
themselves with arms’ was less favoured by conditions in Attica 
than elsewhere, owing to her comparative security from external 
attack. 

The constitution in Chapter Four seems anachronistic. It 
bears a strong likeness to the experimental constitution of 411 B. C. 
—a professed return to the ancient régime (Patrios Politeia)— 
in which the franchise was restricted to five thousand citizens 
able to provide themselves with arms ;! and it is a likely hypo- 
thesis 2 that it does not belong to Draco’s time, but is an ideal 
constitution projected at one of those crises when restorations of 
the Patrios Politeia were demanded, to which the name of Draco 
was applied by people to whom the ‘ popular’ constitutions 
of Solon and Kleisthenes were not satisfactory. This hypothesis 
accounts for features that are inexplicable if the constitution 
is regarded as Draco’s; in particular, 

(x) The requirement of a higher census for the office of General 
than for that-of Archon. In the fifth century, the chief power had 
beentransferred to the former, who alone of all the higher officials 
were elected. 


(2) The mention of the property-classes as familiar and yet 
otiose. This must have been their position in the fifth century. 
They still existed in Aristotle’s time, but owing to the alteration 
in the value of money, labour and goods, had no relation whatever 
to the actual division of the people into property-grades ; it was 
possible at that time to be a Pentakosiomedimnos and yet poor.’ 

It has further been suggested‘ that one of the oligarchical 
party of the late fifth century composed a pamphlet explaining 
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* This was suggested by R. W. Macan, J. H. S. 1891, and has been de- 
veloped by German historians, Nissen, Meyer, Busolt. The account in 
Chapter Four is accepted by Gilbert, Keil, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
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the views of his party on the ideal constitution, perhaps attribu- 
ting its main features to Draco; and that this pamphlet is the 
source of the account in Chapter Four. It is unlikely that 
Aristotle wrote the chapter, because, as has been shown, the rest 
of his work ignores it. But it may have been interpolated in 
Aristotle’s book between the chapters on Theseus and on Solon 
(displacing Aristotle’s reference to Draco), because it was labelled 
‘ Dracontian Constitution ’ by the oligarchic writer ; and because 
it somewhat resembled the ideal constitution described by Aris- 
totle in the Politics. The words ‘in accordance with the previously 
existing division’ may be an insertion; on the other hand, an 
attempt will later be made to show that there is no need to reject 
them. Yet even if it be thought that the style of the chapter is 
Aristotelian, its matter may still be rejected as unhistorical, and 
derived from a late and untrustworthy source. 

However, although Chapter Four must be rejected, it has led 
to a fruitful reconsideration of the origin of the four property- 
classes. Are they Solonian, or pre-Solonian ? 

The three classes of Hippeis, Zeugitai, and Thetes are probably 
pre-Solonian, and of natural growth. Like the three Social Classes 
the original distinction between them was the manner of life of 
the members. The meaning of their names—Knight, Teamster, 
and Labourer—supports this view; and a clue to the early 
principle of classification is found in the description of Aristotle : 

‘The required census of a Pentakosiomedimnos was five 
hundred measures of wet and dry counted together ; of a Knight, 
three hundred measures, or as some say the ability to maintain 
a cavalry horse.’ } 

The Hippeus was originally the man who could afford to live 
the life of a cavalry man—that is, who could afford to maintain 
a cavalry horse, and to live near Athens, leaving his estate to be 
worked by others. On the analogy of this, we may surmise that 
the Zeugites was the man whose property enabled him to keep 
a yoke of oxen ; his way of life would be far less expensive than 
that of the Hippeus, who had to keep a cavalry horse in food and 
equipment, to equip himself and live conformably, and to pro- 
vide oxen and men for his estate ; the oxen of the Teamster paid 


1 Ath. P.7; cp. Plut. Sol. xviii; Poll. viii. 130; Suidas, s. v. immeis. 
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for their maintenance by the work they did, and he lived on his 
land and by the produce of it. 

The Thetes were the men who had not eHonee property to 
maintain a yoke of oxen, or who had none at all, and who therefore 
either worked for hire on other men’s land, or took up a handi- 
craft. The distinction between this principle and that on which 
the three Social Classes grew up is that the manner of life dis- 
tinguishing the members of the social Classes was probably on the 
whole hereditary, whereas the manner of life in the Hippeis- 
Zeugitai-Thetes division was determined by property ; it was the 
manner of life that one could afford to maintain. This difference 
is of course more theoretical than practical ; it was the Eupatridai 
who could afford to be Hippeis, the Geomoroi who could afford to 
be Teamsters; but the change in the principle from birth to 
property dates the latter division as a far later growth than the 
three Social Classes. It wasin the eighth and seventh centuries, 
when the growth of commerce between states, industry within 
states, and the invention of coinage, were altering the conformation 
of communities, that the stress was transferred from hereditary 
manner of life to manner of life determined by property; and 
that the distinction between wealth, sufficiency without surplus, 
and poverty, grew as marked as that between noble, yeoman, and 
manual worker. 

The name Pentakosiomedimnos marks the institution of a 
new and more exact principle of division. The standard used, 
that of produce from land in dry measure, is capable of universal 
application ; it seems to mark a systematic and accurate census. 
Plutarch expressly says that the name was first applied by Solon ; 
but there are reasons for suspecting that it is earlier than Solon, 
though later than the other three divisions. Firstly, the latter 
part of the name implies that dry measure was the medium of 
assessment, whereas Solon specified produce in grain or wine or 
both ; the latter looks like an extension of the principle to cover 
vine- and olive-growers. Secondly, the words in Aristotle, 
“in accordance with the previously existing division ’, or if these 
are not accepted as genuine, the words of Plutarch, ‘ Solon took 
the assessments of the citizens ’,! may imply that all four classes 
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existed before Solon. Thirdly, since the magistrates before Solon 
were chosen ‘ by virtue of rank and by virtue of wealth ’, that is, 
from among the rich Eupatrids, and since the Naukrariai, local 
divisions instituted for purposes of taxation, are almost certainly 
pre-Solonian, a need for assessment at least among Eupatrids had 
arisen before Solon. There is no evidence for supposing that the 
standard of produce in grain was applied to the other classes 
before Solon’s time ;1 but the above considerations have led to 
the interesting conjecture that the standard was applied among 
Eupatrids, the Pentakosiomedimnoi being the rich Eupatrids, the 
Hippeis the Eupatrids whose property did not produce sufficient 
to give them access to the highest offices,” or perhaps to render 
them liable to certain taxes. 

Further discussion of the four property-classes will be reserved 
for the chapter on Solon’s use of these divisions. He found in 
existence the three classes, Hippeis, Zeugitai, and Thetes. He 
may have found in existence the standard of annual income in 
grain, applied either in part or throughout. 


The Naukrariat and Trittyés. 


Last in our account of the organization of the Attic citizen- 
body before Solon must be considered the Naukrariai and 
Trittyes. The probability is that this division existed before 
Solon; Aristotle’s words? imply that this was his opinion. 
Photios * has this passage in mind when he ascribes their institu- 
tion and their name to Solon, for he quotes it at the end of his 
note; but he has not understood the force of the pluperfect. 
Herodotus ® regards them as existing in the time of Kylon; and 
though as Thucydides indicates * he is probably wrong in ascribing 
to the Naukraroi, the officers in charge of the Naukrariai, the 
chief government of Athens, yet he may be right in thinking that 


1 The Thetes were excluded from the Assembly; but the rougher 
standard—non-possession of a piece of land that required two oxen for 
cultivation—would suffice for this purpose. 

* Gilbert, Const. Antiq., Eng. Trans., p. 130. 
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they existed. The scholiast on Aristophanes! apparently had 
both accounts before him, and so wavered between the two 
opinions. 

The organization of the Naukrariai will be discussed in the 
chapter on Solon’s constitutional work ; but a few remarks may 
here be made concerning their place in the community. 

(x) They were subdivisions of the Tribes, and like these were 
local.? 

(2) The purpose of their institution was the collection of 
state contributions. The name refers to the furnishing of a ship. 
Pollux * says that this and the equipment of two horsemen in 
war was their function. They therefore were instituted when 
Athens began to need ships. This was probably before Solon’s 
legislation, since at that time Athens had ships to send to Salamis 
and Sigeion. It is not necessary to suppose that each Naukrary 
furnished a whole ship at the outset; the name implies only 
contribution towards ship-furnishing. 

(3) There seems to have been no connexion, other than in- 
cidental, between the Naukrariai and Trittyes, and the Phratries 
and Gené. The former were merely local divisions for purposes of 
finance. 


II. THe PrRE-SOLONIAN GOVERNMENT 


We have examined the structure of the community which 
was Solon’s material ; we have now to discuss its government, the 
assemblies and magistracies by which decisions concerning the 
community were made and executed. 


The Magistracies—their evolution and functions. 


In earliest times Attica contained a number of tribal communi- 
ties, which would naturally have the usual tribal government ; 
in this, each tribe has a king or chieftain, possessing absolute 
power in war, and the chief power in peace; he is advised in peace- 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 37. 

* The proof of this is their relation to the demes of Kleisthenes, and the 
only surviving name of a Naukraria (Phot., s.v. KwAias), Kélias, which 
is plainly local, being the name of a strip of coast near Phaleron. 
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time by a small body of elders, the heads of the most powerful and 
esteemed families; the rest of the tribe in war-time obey their 
chieftain or the sub-chieftains who transmit his orders, and in 
peace-time listen to the questions raised and opinions offered by 
the king, and to the comments thereon, their only means of 
expression being the natural outlet of shouting approval or dis- 
approval. Attica, though occupied by a plurality of tribes, must 
always have sorted them out by means of her physical character- 
istics, and have accorded to the tribe fortunate enough to occupy 
the Athenian district, with its two crags and useful sea-plain, 
a slight superiority over the rest. The Ionian tribes were wise 
to seek alliance with the chieftain of that district ; under their 
influence the tribal governments continued, but with a tendency 
to coalesce; the Athenian community was strengthened, and 
the other tribes tended to unite with it in times of common danger. 
When Theseus was able to crystallize this tendency in the form 
of a permanent centralization of governments at Athens, the 
tribal governments there and elsewhere in Attica were virtually 
over, and the life of the city-state, with the forms of government 
attendant thereon, was begun. 

The change from tribal life in unwalled villages to a com- 
munity consisting of a powerful fortified city and the rural dis- 
tricts which it dominates, is accompanied by a change from 
patriarchal rule unlimited in war, limited vaguely by counsel in 
peace, to the rule of the few heads of noble families, with the 
chieftain become a magistrate, the president over their delibera- 
tions and the executor of their decisions. How soon the chieftain 
or king is realized to be a magistrate, and how soon the growing 
self-consciousness, the ambition and inner rivalry of the old 
advisory class, leads to a stripping of the chieftainship not only 
of the chief power, but also of hereditary rights and life-tenure of 
office, depends mainly on the security of the city-state from out- 
side attack. The less need it has to think of self-preservation, 
the less will be its need of a dictatorship, and the faster its internal 
growth, from the rule of one king and an advisory board to the 
rule of the few in council and a magistracy whose exclusiveness of 
number, area of eligibility and time-tenure tends always to be 
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broken into. Aristotle calls this stage aristocracy or oligarchy 
according to the aim of the government—the former if they aim 
at the good of their subjects, the latter if they aim at the good of 
their own class. They may have begun by being the former ; 
they always ended by being the latter; and the hardness of 
their pressure is one of the causes that gather the strength 
of the people under them, to be released like a spring against 
them when it has accumulated the necessary force. 

Though the change from oligarchy to democracy may be the 
result of decades of accumulated force, yet the signs of this 
accumulation are not often to be sought for in corresponding 
‘ changes in the constitution. Changes therein, such as the limita- 
tion of the chief magistracies, are the expressions of strife within 
the oligarchy itself; they are different in kind from the first 
breaches made by the people in the barriers set round a narrow 
oligarchy. The first entry of the outer community into the 
privileges of government Is often regarded as a natural progression 
from the distribution of the powers of the chieftainship among two 
or more magistrates, whereas the causes are different ; in the 
latter change there is no expression of the power of the outer 
community ; that power may at the same time be gathering and 
solidifying under pressure of discomfort and injustice, but its 
movements may long be unseen and inarticulate. 

The theory that there is a continuity of growth between 
monarchy, oligarchy and democracy ; that just as oligarchy is an 
expansion of kingship, so democracy is an expansion of oligarchy, 
the one producing the other in natural sequence, is supported by 
the argument that as contact with the chieftain educates the class 
surrounding him, so when the power is transferred to the nobles, 
it is felt more directly by the people, and stimulates them to self- 
consciousness. This may be true; but oligarchy has a tendency 
to turn inwards ; and though in Athens it may have educated the 
people unknowingly by its pressure, the changes in the constitu- 
tion during its rule down to the seventh century are the expres- 
sions of its inward-turning strife, not of any growing influence 


of the people; though expansions, they hold no promise for 
democracy. 
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The force that educated the Attic outer circle was less the 
weight of the oligarchic government than that of economic need, 
brought about by the beginnings of commerce, and exploited 
instead of alleviated by the governing class. It was not as a 
necessary consequence of government by the Few that the people 
made their breach into the constitution; it was the pain of 
slavery and starvation that gave them the voice that Solon heard ; 
and the share that he gave to them in the government was not 
dictated by a theory that it was desirable that the people should 
thus actively participate in it ; it was just sufficient to guarantee 
them against being helplessly exploited. 

Hence when Pausanias says, ‘the people first deprived the 
successors of Melanthos, who were called Medontidai, of the 
greater part of their authority, and changed the monarchy into a 
responsible magistracy; they afterwards further limited their 
tenure of office to ten years,’ + his ‘ people’ are the nobles, and 
the responsibility of the magistracy was to the Council of the 
nobles. 

The changes inthe Attic constitution from the foundation of the 
city-state to the seventh century are recorded by tradition. 
Theseus kept the government ‘diverging but little from monarchy’; 
but even in patriarchal times at Athens the King had not been 
found equal to all his duties ; and a Polemarch for the conduct of 
war, and later an Archon for home affairs, were early appointed ; 
these at first, like the King, held office for life ;? but their office 
was not hereditary in any family ; they were chosen ‘ by virtue 
of rank and by virtue of wealth’, whereas that of the King 
(Basileus) remained hereditary. The institution of the Archon- 
ship, in the reign of Medon son of Kodros, or. Akastos son of 
Medon, marked the end of monarchy at Athens ; the power of the 
office of Basileus went over to that of Archon, and this office, 
recognized as a chief magistracy, was transferred to the family 
of Kodros as a hereditary right ; it was still a life-appointment. 
Whether at the same time the office of Basileus, now stripped of 
military and civil functions, continued in their family or became 
elective, is not recorded. 
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In 752 B.C.,! after Medon and twelve successors had held the 
Archonship, these life Archonships, still the hereditary right of 
the Medontidai, were reduced to the duration of ten years; no 
doubt the duration of the offices of Polemarch and Basileus were 
similarly curtailed. In about the year 712 B. c., the Archonship 
ceased to be the privilege of the Medontid family, and became 
elective inside the ranks of the rich Eupatrids. In 683 B.c.,? 
the duration of all offices was curtailed to one year, and six 
Thesmothetai were added to the number of magistrates ; thus the 
government was in the hands of nine yearly-appointed magis- 
trates, called the Nine Archons, who by the time of Kylon still 
controlled all the administrative work. 

The nature of their individual functions has already been 
indicated ; each had besides powers of jurisdiction in his own 
sphere. The Basileus, like all survivals, probably had the least 
defined duties, which were chiefly connected with religious ritual. 
The Thesmothetai, Aristotle says, were instituted ‘in order that 
they might record and preserve legal decisions with a view to the 
judgement of disputants’.? There is no contradiction between 
this and his statement of Draco’s work, when ‘they recorded 
laws for the first time’. The Thesmothetai recorded judgements 
that they might be a source of strength to the authority of the 
magistrates; whereas Draco’s codification was a concession to 
the need of the people to know the law. The Thesmothetai, 
though of course their work was the basis of Draco’s, worked in 
the interests of oligarchy. 

Before the time of Solon the magistrates did not form a college ; 
they worked in four separate buildings—the Basileus in the 
Boukoleion near the Prytaneion, the Archon in the Prytaneion, 
the Polemarchos in the Epilykeion, the Thesmothetai in the 
Thesmotheteion.? This arrangement is oligarchic; each ma- 
gistrate has greater freedom in his own sphere; there is little 
checking of one by the other. To bring them together into one 
building was to limit the scope of each. It is significant that 
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the building in which Solon united them was the Thesmotheteion, 
where no doubt the state records kept by the Thesmothetai were 
stored. Under the oligarchic régime they were responsible not to 
one another nor to the precedents created by one another, but 
to the Eupatrid Council. 

The manner of their choice was at first purely oligarchical. 
They were chosen by the Eupatrid Council! from among the 
richest Eupatrids, who must therefore have had within their 
ranks some demarcation-line of property, though this was not 
in itself a qualification when not combined with high birth. 
Whether the choice of these Areopagites was laid before the people 
in any way, even for merely formal ratification, is not known ; 
but at some time in the seventh century it is possible that a share 
in the election of magistrates was granted to the Assembly, and 
the manner of choice thus made ‘aristocratical’. Headlam ? 
thinks it not improbable that in earliest times the lot was in use 
among Eupatrids ; the lot, as he points out, is not in itself a demo- 
cratic principle; its becoming so depends on the field of its 
application ; if its field is restricted to Eupatrids it is less demo- 
cratic than election in which the people share. He thinks 
it possible that combined with some form of nomination it was 
used in the Eupatrid constitution to decide precedence between 
several equally eligible men. 

Each of the Four Tribes had at its head a Tribe-King (Phylo- 
basileus) with patriarchal functions. These must have been 
Eupatrids. Nothing is known of the history of the office; it 
was a survival of chieftainship, and no doubt was more concerned 
with rural government than that of the Archons, so that it became, 
not unimportant, but inconspicuous, in the history of the city- 
state. As the Four Tribes were not a natural growth, and the 
Phylobasileis were created at the same time as the Tribes, they 
are not a direct survival of tribal chieftainship, but the survival of 
_an analogous copy of it; this is another reason for their incon- 
spicuousness. 

Of the other officials no record remains. Only the Kolakretai 
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can be assigned with any safety to pre-Solonian times, and they 
only on account of their archaic title. They were probably the 
assistants of the Basileus at sacrifices and sacrificial banquets, 
having charge of the arrangements and expenses connected with 
these. 


The Assemblies. 


The history of the State Council, which met on the Areios Pagos, 
has been incidentally traced. It grew from the old advisory board 
of the King, but in oligarchical times was at the head of the state, the 
positions being reversed. Its powers were unlimited, and not set 
down in writing ; some of these powers it deputed to the magis- 
trates which it selected, and who became members of it, if it so 
willed, on their retirement from office. It controlled external 
policy and internal order, and tried all cases which it did not 
choose to leave to its magistrates. Since it was made up of 
ex-Archons, its members were all rich Eupatrids. Aristotle has 
succinctly described its position : 

‘The Council of the Areopagites had as its prescribed function 
the guardianship of the laws, but actually it administered the 
greatest number and the most important of the public affairs, 
both punishing and fining all disorderly persons, with absolute 
authority. For the appointment of the Archons was by virtue 
of rank and by virtue of wealth, and of these the Areopagites 
were composed. This is also the reason why it is the only 
office which has continued to be held for life down to the 
present day.’ ! 

It was King, and for life. The magistrates were merely the 
imstruments selected by it to execute its vast and vague powers. 
The laws it guarded were those accumulated by its own class and 
the kings it succeeded, laws handed down by tradition, invested 
with the authority of custom and age, unknown to the people 
whom it punished for breaking them, except in so far as they had 
become known by their effects. 

Plutarch mentions a widely held belief that the Areiopagos 
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was instituted by Solon; but he dismisses it by pointing out 
that its name was coupled with the words ‘ before the magistracy 
of Solon’ on the Axones on which his laws were recorded. The 
only argument for its Solonian origin was the silence of Draco 
regarding it; but this even if true proves nothing except that 
the Areiopagos as such had no part in the trial of bloodshed in 
Draco’s time; for that was the only part of Draco’s code that 
survived, 

That it was of prehistoric origin is clear from its form and func- 
tions ; tradition preserves several indications of its existence in 
pre-Solonian times, namely, the legend that Orestes was tried 
before it for the murder of Klytaimestra; and the legend re- 
corded by Pausanias, that before the First Messenian War (743 
B.C.) the Messenians offered to refer the dispute either to the 
Argive Amphiktiony, or to the Athenian Areiopagos, because the 
latter was believed to have had jurisdiction in trials for bloodshed 
from of old. 

It seems certain that there was no second Council (Boulé) 
before the time of Solon. The Council of Four Hundred and One 
mentioned in Chapter Four of the Constitution of Athens cannot 
be accepted as historical The remark of Herodotus* that 
in Kylon’s time Athens was governed by ‘ the Presidents of the 
Naukraroi’ has been brought forward as evidence for a second 
Council; but this was probably an extraordinary gathering of 
magistrates whose duties were connected with the rural districts, 
at a time when the rural! dwellers came en masse to the city to help 
in the expulsion of the would-be tyrant. Again, the occurrence 
of the number three hundred both for the tribunal that banished 
the Alkmaionidai in Solon’s time* and for the Council in the 
proposed Politeia of Isagoras in Kleisthenes’ time® has been 

1 Plut. Sol. xix. In the Fourth Chapter of the Ath. P. it is mentioned as 
a Court to which any one wronged could apply for redress ; so that Plutarch 
and the authorities he is quoting did not know of this chapter, or did not 


regard it as genuine—another reason for rejecting it. 

BP AUS AV. 5. Le 

3 Hdt. v. 71. of mputavies T&v vavepdpwy. vavepapwy has been emended to 
vavxpapéwy, the phrase then being equivalent simply to ‘the Naukraroi’. 

4 Plut. Sol. xii. 

Sedat. Vin 72 « 
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thought sufficient to support a conjecture even about the number 
of the supposed pre-Solonian Boulé. But of real evidence for it 
there is not a shred ; and there is good evidence for its institution 
by Solon. 

On no question in Athenian constitutional history is there so 
much obscurity as on the status of the pre-Solonian Assembly 
(Ekklesia). One would expect to find a popular assembly of some 
kind existing in the early days of the city-state, as a relic of the 
tribal assembly to which the people came and expressed their 
views by acclamation; but that, when the government became 
purely oligarchical, the people, having no defined powers and 
being excluded from state deliberations, would either meet as 
a separate body or not meet at all. If they did meet, there was 
no state business for them to do; so that they could meet only 
to discuss their own interests, and that would quickly lead to 
the voicing of discontent and claims. 

The voicing of discontent and claims began, Aristotle says, 
after the Kylonian conspiracy.1 At this time apparently the 
governed class is still ‘the Crowd’ (Pléthos), and not ‘ the People’ 
(Démos). They have no status in the constitution, which is still 
purely oligarchical. From this description we assume that the 
Ekklesia as a state assembly does not exist; that it has not yet 
even the right of assisting in the election of magistrates ; if the 
constitution is still ‘oligarchical in every respect’, the magistrates 
are still chosen by the Areiopagos. But the people, hitherto 
entirely submerged, have found a voice—under pressure of 
economic hardship, as Aristotle makes clear—that is, they meet 
in unofficial assembly. 

Now the first breach in the oligarchical constitution 1s made 
when those outside the ranks of the Eupatrids are given a share 
in the election of magistrates. It is extraordinary how few 
references there are to this step, and how little emphasis is laid 
on it when it ismentioned. The chief references to it in Aristotle ? 


1 Ath. P. 2: ‘ After that there was a long period of strife between the 
nobles and the lower classes.’ The words ‘ after that’ doubtless refer to 
the Kylonian conspiracy, which was the main theme of the previous 
chapter. For the Kylonian conspiracy see p. 161. 

* Ath. P.8.2; Pol. ii. 12 and iii. 11. 8 (1281 B). 
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imply that it was first given by Solon, though in his account of 
Solon’s treatment of the Areiopagos he does not say that Solon 
took this power from them. In two places in the Politics he 
couples it with the privilege of the Audit (Euthyna), that is, of 
holding magistrates to account at the end of their term of 
office; the latter probably comes under the head of jurisdiction, 
and belongs to the new Law courts which he instituted. This is 
his claim to be the first Leader of the People ; this is the example 
that the antidemocratic bring forward when they criticize his 
democratic tendency. In his list of the three most ‘ popular ’ 
measures of Solon,! Aristotle gives as the last and greatest the 
appeal to the popular Court ; he does not mention the election of 
magistrates. Plutarch, who is following Aristotle, enlarges still 
more on the importance of the popular Court, and does not men- 
tion the choice of magistrates by the people among the Solonian 
institutions. 

This absence of stress on the election of magistrates by others 
than those of their own class is strange, but in Aristotle it is 
accounted for by his classification of it as an aristocratical 
principle. It therefore appeared to him but a small step from 
oligarchy, which called for far less notice than the new Solonian 
principles which he could classify as democratic. Thus the 
negative argument for its pre-Solonian origin, that it is not 
stressed among Solon’s reforms as it would be if it were an 
innovation, would have little weight if it were not for a statement 
in the Politics that Solon found this system already existing. 

Unfortunately it is not quite clear whether this statement is 
Aristotle's own opinion, or the continuation of a quotation 
from those who praised Solon.” It is probably Aristotle’s com- 
ment on that praise; in any case, it was possible to hold the 
opinion that Solon did not institute the measure which saved the 
people from absolute slavery, and first broke through the barriers 
of oligarchy. 

But if Solon was not the author of it, when did it come about ? 


1 Ath. P. 9. 
2 Pol. ii. 12 (1273 B—1274 A). See note ad loc. in the Politics of Aristotle, 
ed. Congreve (1855). 
D2 
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At some time between the Kylonian conspiracy and his reforms. 
Yet if this reform is pre-Solonian, and is the first and only ‘ mixing 
of the constitution ’’ before his day, it is still more strange that 
it should not be recorded than that it should be little emphasized 
if it came among Solon’s reforms. Though the Dracontian con- 
stitution as it now stands in the Constitution of Athens cannot be 
accepted, yet it may have displaced some record of Draco’s 
work in which the franchise was granted to non-Eupatrids ; 
though here again is the difficulty that Aristotle says elsewhere 
that Draco did not alter the constitution. 

The institution of the new system of election carries with it the 
institution of an assembly, containing non-Eupatrids, for pur- 
poses of voting. Solon, using the property-classes for the first 
time as a basis for constitutional rights, gave to the Thetes a vote 
in the election of magistrates, that is, admission to the elective 
assembly, and the opportunity of a place on the new popular Court. 
Therefore two hypotheses on the origin of the Ekklesia are 
possible ; either Solon found in existence that body with no 
functions, but in which ‘ the Crowd ’ met to voice its grievances— 
a concilium plebts without charter—which arose after the Kylo- 
nian conspiracy ; and incorporated it in a meeting of the whole 
people, to which he gave, among other functions, the right of 
electing magistrates which had belonged to the Areiopagos, thus 
creating the true Ekklesia ; or there was an intermediate stage : 
first, the unofficial conciliwm plebis; then, as a concession to 
agitation, the granting of the franchise to non-Eupatrids of a 
certain standing, and thereby the creation of an Ekklesia which, 
though it excluded large numbers of the conciliwm plebis, was yet 
an official, partly non-Eupatrid assembly ; then, under Solon’s 
legislation, the granting of membership of this, and therefore 
of the franchise, to all free citizens ; and the creation of the com- 
pleted Ekklesia. 

If there was this intermediate stage, the non-Eupatrids 
admitted must have been the Zeugitai and all above them. This 
need not have involved an exact assessment of the classes. The 
rough qualification of possession of a farm tilled by two oxen 
would be sufficient; the approximate property in land of the 
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members of the Tribes must have been known to the Naukraroi. 
And the unofficial popular meetings of Thetes and Zeugitai re- 
duced to Thetes would still go on, until by Solon’s concession it 
was merged in his Ekklesia. 


Judicial arrangements. 

In earliest times, the Areiopagos had all the powers of juris- 
diction which were not deputed to the magistrates, and there was 
no appeal from its decisions; there was no appeal from the 
_ decisions of the magistrates. 

By the time of Draco, there were special courts for the trial 
of homicide. Pollux! ascribes the institution of these courts, 
members of which were called the Ephetai, to Draco; but 
the archaic nature of the procedure, especially at Phreatto, 
makes it likely that they were of much earlier origin ; and since 
Draco was the first to codify the law, and the only laws of his 
which were preserved after Solon’s reforms were those on homi- 
cide, the assignment of this institution to Draco was inevitable. 
These courts may even havé originated when first the state began 
_ to take cognizance of bloodshed, and to punish it as an offence 
against the community, instead of leaving its punishment to the 
family of the deceased, as was still done in Homeric times. 

Our knowledge of the Ephetai is based on a law of Draco? 
incorporated in the laws of Solon, and in those laws as revised in 
409 B.C.; on quotations from Solon ;* on passages describing the 
courts for bloodshed in the fourth century ;* and on the state- 
ments of the lexicographers.® 

The court appears to have consisted of fifty-one men, chosen 
from Eupatrids of over fifty years of age, and with a high moral 
reputation. According to Androtion,® they were chosen from 
ex-archons, that is, from the Areiopagos. From the law of Draco 

SE OUeVAlta gt 25. 

2 C.J. A.i. 61. The laws in Demosth. Makart. 57, Aristokr. 37, may be 
copies from it. 

* Plut. Sol. xix-; Andok. de Myst. 78. 

4 Demosth. Aristohr. 24 sqq., 65 sqq.; Aristot. Ath. P. 57. 

5 Harpokr., s.v. épéra: and én Maddadiy ; Photios and Suidas, s.v. épéra; 
Pollux viii. 125, 117. 

° S. Maximus quoting Androtion (F. H. G., Miller, i, p. 394). 
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as preserved in the revised code, it seems that they sat under 
the presidency of the Archon Basileus, rather as jurors than as 
judges. What cases exactly came within their province in pre- 
Solonian times cannot be determined. In the time of Aristotle 
they met in three different places—at the Palladion for the trial 
of involuntary homicide, at the Delphinion for trial of justifiable 
homicide, and in Phreatto to try men exiled on a charge of 
involuntary homicide, and now seeking to defend themselves on a 
second charge of murder. There was also a very archaic form of 
trial held at the Prytaneion, when charges of having caused 
the death of a man were brought against animals and inanimate 
objects; at this the Archon Basileus and the Phylobasileis pre- 
sided, perhaps over a jury of Ephetai, though Aristotle does not 
say so. It is thought that these functions can be but little 
different from the original, for they bear the stamp of great 
antiquity. 

This is very probable ; but a difficulty remains. In Aristotle’s 
time trials for wilful murder were held before the Areiopagos ; 
and as we have seen, jurisdiction in such cases seems to have 
been their right from early times. But Plutarch says that the 
Areiopagos was not referred to throughout Draco’s Code; he 
spoke only of the Ephetai ; and some went so far as to conjecture 
from this that the Arelopagos did not exist in Draco’s time. A 
less daring conjecture, preserved in Pollux, was that in Draco’s 
time all trials for murder, wilful as well as involuntary or justi- 
fiable, came before the Ephetai, and that it was Solon who 
restored to the Areiopagos jurisdiction in cases of wilful murder. 

The Ephetai and the Areiopagos are mentioned together in 
Solon’s Amnesty Law, in which it is decreed ‘ that those deprived 
of citizen-rights before the magistracy of Solon shall be restored, 
excepting those condemned by the Areopagites, or those con- 
demned in the court of the Ephetai or in the Prytaneion by the 
Basileis, for bloodshed or murder or for attempted tyranny, and 
in exile at the date of promulgation of this decree’. Here a dis- 
tinction is made between the Areiopagos and the Ephetai; but 
which cases are to be assigned to each is by no means clear ; 
the order of words (if it is significant) rather favours the assign- 
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ment of murder-trials to the Areiopagos ; other possible inter- 
pretations, however, are suggested by those modern authorities 
who hold a different view. 

The whole question is too obscure to admit of safe conjecture, 
much less of solution. But one a priori consideration is worth 
mentioning—it is very unlikely that in the seventh century, dur- 
ing the supremacy of the oligarchy, the Areiopagos should have 
been made to surrender so important a function as its jurisdiction 
in cases of wilful murder ; the trial of murder is bound up with the 
origins of state interference in private and family life; it must 
have been secured to the chief governing body by many ties 
of custom and religion. Against this we have only the testimony 
of Pollux and Plutarch; the former is worthless for Draco’s 
time, being probably a mere conjecture even in the original 
authority ; again, Plutarch’s authority may be wrong in stating 
that the Areiopagos is not mentioned in Draco’s code; he may 
have seen only a revised version. But even if this be accepted, 
there is no need to suppose any curtailment from without of the 
functions of the Areiopagos. The utmost that can be conjectured 
with any probability is that for a time the Areiopagos deputed 
trial for wilful murder to a court of fifty-one of its members, and 
that Solon restored the old order of trial by the whole body. 

The rest of the business of jurisdiction seems to have been in the 
hands of the Areiopagos and of the magistrates. There is no 
record of any other court; the magistrates worked unassisted 
in their own spheres, and there was no appeal from their decisions. 
The choice of magistrates by election may have carried with it 
the right of calling them to account; and this would require 
a court, or the elective assembly acting as a court. But the date 
of the granting of the right of election, the connexion between 
this and the Audit, even whether the term ? used by Aristotle in 
this connexion has its ordinary meaning ‘ to hold responsible, to 
audit ’—all these things are so uncertain, and their pre-Solonian 
existence so completely hypothetical, that the question of the 
pre-Solonian existence of a court for the purpose of an Audit is 
not worth discussion. 


1 See Headlam, Notes on Early Athenian History, Class. Rev. vi (1892). 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CONSTITUTION OF SOLON 


THE structure of the community and of the constitution which 
Solon found existing has been discussed. We must now pass 
on to examine the way in which he used them, and the alterations 
and additions which he made. 


I. THE CiTIzEN-BoDy 
The Four Tnbes. 


The Four Tribes he used as they existed ; he does not appear 
to have altered their constitution,! or to have added to their 
numbers. Probably this division still covered almost all the 
people of Attica; Kleisthenes when revising the Athenian con- 
stitution at the end of the sixth century found it necessary to 
extend the membership of the Tribes, but this was because of the 
increase in the number of immigrants, a situation brought about 
partly by Solon’s legislation, which encouraged the settlement 
of foreigners in Attica. 

There is no reason to believe that in Solon’s time the Thetes 
were not members of the Tribes ; it cannot be thought that Solon 
gave them membership of the Ekklesia and of the Heliaia if 
they were not true members of the Attic community.” 


1 Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, pp. 80, 81, thinks that the reason why 
Solon’s constitution ‘ never got going’ was that he left the Tribe as the 
basic organization of the state. Sidgwick (Class. Rev. 1894) has a theory 
that ‘the quadrenniality of the disorder (following Solon’s legislatien) is 
due to the quadruplicity of the Tribes’. 

* Gilbert, Const. Antiq., E. T., p. 146 note, maintains that it was Kleis- 
thenes who first gave the Thetes membership of the Tribes. He bases this 
view on Aristotle’s remarks that Kleisthenes ‘being worsted by the 
aristocratic Clubs won over the people by giving to the masses a position 
in the constitution ’ (Ath. P. 20, 1) and that he ‘ divided the whole com- 
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He treated the Four Tribes as equal to one another, and used 
them in the following ways : 

1. Asa basis for his Second Council. 

2. As divisions of the electoral assembly, to elect the forty 
men from whom the Nine Archons were chosen by lot.” 

3. As administrative divisions under the presidency of the « 
Phylobasileis ; and for financial purposes in their subdivisions 
of Trittyes and Naukrariai, as they had been before.? 


The Three Social Classes. 


The three classes, Eupatridai, Geomoroi, and Demiourgoi, 
it seems to have been his main object to supplant by the four 
property-classes. There is no mention of them either in Aristotle’s 
description of Solon’s constitution in the Constitution of Athens 
and in the Politics, or in Plutarch’s account ; the property-classes 
hold the field. The three Social Classes, however, were not easily 
robbed of their vitality ; they were temporarily submerged, but 
they reappeared in the ‘constitution after the archonship of 
Damasias, when the powers of the chief Archon were divided 
among five Eupatrids, three Geomoroi and two Demiourgoi. This 
was the result of popular efforts to gain representation ; but not 
having Solon’s foresight, and not being accustomed to his property 
classes, the popular party made the mistake of trying to get 
representation for their class, instead of first removing the insur- 
mountable barriers of birth which stood between class and class. 


The Four Property-Classes. 
For these he probably found the material existing; but he 


munity into ten Tribes instead of the four, desiring to bring about an admix- 
ture (dvapeifa:) so that a greater number might have a share in the con- 
stitution’ (Ath. P. 21. 1). But in Kleistherfes’ day ‘the masses’ were 
not the same as in Solon’s day ; they consisted not only of Thetes of pure 
Attic birth, but also of half-breeds and aliens. It was by numbers of the 
latter that Kleisthenes increased the membership of the Tribes. (Aristot. 
Pol. iii. 2. 3 (1275 B).) 

0 Ni IP So COR Veslbe, SYerk, abe: 

2 If we are to believe Ath. P. 8.1. But see yp. 71 sqq. 
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gave them a new and more strict definition, and their whole 
importance in the constitution. 

The material that existed, as has been said, was probably the 
roughly marked classes of Hippeis, Zeugitai, and Thetes; and 
an assessment among Eupatrids, which served as a demarca- 
tion-line between the larger and smaller landowners of that class ; 
the latter were probably the Hippeis ; the former may have been 
the Pentakosiomedimnoi, or they may have been assessed at 
a higher rate, and in a different medium. Whether this earlier 
Eupatrid assessment was Solon’s exemplar for his assessment in 
terms of one medium throughout all the classes cannot be 
decided ; but it was he who thus applied it, making passage from 
class to class possible. 

A theory has been put forward! that this stage—the use of 
annual produce from land as a medium of assessment in all four 
classes—was pre-Solonian, and that Solon’s work consisted in 
admitting as well a money-income of the same value, thus depriv- 
ing landed property of its privilege, and opening the way to 
office for the merchant class. But the authorities lay all the stress 
on the act of assessment, and on produce in dry and liquid measure 
as the medium; and though we know that Solon in another 
connexion reckoned the medimnos at the value of one drachma,? 
the most that can be drawn from this is that the admitting of an 
income of five hundred drachmas as an equivalent of five hundred 
measures, and so on, was an addendum to his main scheme. 
Even for this supposition there is no evidence ; the only reason for 
making it is the difficulty of believing that Solon, himself a 
merchant, would class with labourers, artisans and poor farmers 
men who had made fortunes in trade, and had not converted 
them into landed property, thus refusing them the privileges of, 
and losing their services to, the state. Aristotle and Plutarch 
not only do not mention an assessment in drachmas, but are 
in doubt whether the Hippeis-class was not still assessed by the 
older method of manner of life as determined by property. 

On the other hand, it is hard to believe with Busolt that Solon 


1 Keil, Die solonische Verfassung, pp. 68-70. 
2 Plut. Sol. xxiii. 
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clung so closely to ancestral custom as to refuse to consider any 
kind of wealth other than land; his experience as a merchant 
would give him a broader outlook. The probability is that the 
number of wealthy yet landless men was at this time small ; 
the pioneers in commerce, as in every other sphere, would come 
mainly from the landed class; and the few exceptions would not 
be numerous enough to require special legislation. It is safest 
to hold to the tradition that Solon assessed the classes in terms 
of produce from land;1 and to conjecture that he did not 
expressly insist on a land-qualification, so that the way was left 
open for the substitution of money-income for produce-income. 
We may even conjecture that here, as in his religious regulations, 
he added a clause equating one medimnos with one drachma ; 
but whether he did so or not, this was a change that would rapidly 
and naturally take place so long as no definite bar such as a land- 
qualification was placed in its way. Important as it was for the 
growth of democracy, it would not then appear more than a 
concession to convenience, affecting a small number of people. 

An assessment in one medium theoretically facilitates passage 
from class to class ; but it may still have been in practice difficult ; 
for example, those of the Zeugites-census were tied to work on 
their own land for a livelihood; they could not increase their 
income except by obtaining more land ; to obtain capital for this 
purpose they would have to produce more than they consumed, 
and to transmute their surplus produce into a form of wealth that 
could be stored. Both these things would be difficult, the latter 
especially so in that time of money scarcity. Moreover, it would 
be difficult to buy land adjoining the original farm, and perhaps to 
buy land at all. However, the principle was established : quali- 
fication for power no longer depended on birth but on income ; 
the way was clear except for incidental difficulties which time 
removed. 

The four property classes divided up the tribes just as the three 
social classes had done hitherto. The Pentakosiomedimnoi were 


1 Keil thinks also that he first added to assessment in grain-income that 
in oil-income, the cultivation of the olive being encouraged and assisted 
by him in every way. 
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those whose annual produce from their land amounted to at least 
five hundred medimnoi of grain and metretai of oil and wine, the 
measures of both being taken together ; the Hippeis were those 
whose land produced at least three hundred measures; the 
Zeugitai were required to produce two hundred measures.! Those 
who fell below this line, Plutarch says, ‘ were all named Thetes’ ; 
Aristotle more cautiously calls them ‘ those of the Thetic census’. 

The new assessment altered the composition of each class. 
In pre-Solonian times, the Thetes-class would consist of landless 
men, and those-whose land was not sufficient to require a yoke of 
oxen for its cultivation. In the years immediately preceding 
Solon’s reforms, however, the bulk of them were landless men who 
worked the land of the rich, paying them as rent a sixth part of 
their produce. This is clear from Plutarch’s account of the 
economic condition of Attica before Solon’s legislation.2 The 
state is split up into rich and poor; when he speaks of ‘ poor’, 
he thinks not of men owning land from which they could not get 
a living, nor of artisans, but of tenant-farmers, the Hektemoroi 
(Sixth-Part men) ; these are the People, who, he says, were all 
under obligation to the rich. Moreover, they are tenant-farmers 
in danger of becoming enslaved ; for if they become indebted to 
the rich, the security for the debt is that of their own persons, and 
the persons of their families. He does not mention a class of 
small farmers working their own land. Where then are the 
Zeugitai ? 

In Aristotle’s account the state of affairs is even clearer. He 
too identifies ‘ the people’ and ‘ the poor ’ with the class of land- 
less men working the land of others for a rent of one-sixth of the 


1 The inference of Boeckh from Demosth. Makart. 54, that the census of 
a Zeugites was 150 measures, is now finally rejected, since the Ath. P. 
confirms the 200-measure census. 

* Plut. Sol. xiii. 

5’ Ath. P. 2. The similarity between the two accounts shows that either 
Plutarch derived his from Aristotle or an authority using Aristotle, or both 
came from a common source. Prinz, De Solonis Plutarchei Fontibus, p. 25, 
maintains that Plutarch did not read Aristotle himself, but used the 
Solonian poems and the works of Didymos and Hermippos. Begemann, 
Quaestiones Soloneae, p.15, thinks that ch. xiii of Plutarch’s Life of Solon is 
based on Hermippos. Cp. Diog. L.i. 45. 
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produce, whom he called Hektemoroi and Pelatai. He describes 
the danger of slavery through indebtedness to the landowner, and 
makes it clearer than Plutarch how they came to be so indebted— 
not necessarily by borrowing, but by falling behind in their pay- 
ments. He says that all the land was in the hands of a few; 
this shows that at that crisis in the economic situation the small 
landowners, the Zeugites-class, were non-existent ; and he says 
nothing of land-mortgage ; all debts were on the security of the 
person. 

Immediately before Solon’s reforms, therefore, the Thetes were 
for the most part tenant-farmers or agricultural labourers. 
Below these there was a growing class of enslaved labourers ; the 
class of free small-farmers is submerged. 

How did this class lose their land and become Hektemoroi and 
Thetes ? It is a likely conjecture that they borrowed on the 
security of their land, which was seized in default of repayment ; 
and that they were then allowed to work their land for the new 
owner, on a sixth-part agreement. In the poem in which Solon 
describes the benefits which he conferred on the people, he says, 
“There is one who can bear witness to these things. . . . black 
Earth, out of whom once I tore the boundary-stones everywhere 


1 The question whether the Hektemoroi paid one-sixth as rent or received 
it as wages has been much debated. The former is probably right; it is 
given in Plut. Sol. xiii and confirmed by Aristot. Ath. P. 2. Hesychios is 
divided against himself ; under émipopros he says that they paid one-sixth, 
under éxr7uopo that they received one-sixth. He was less likely to go wrong 
when finding out the meaning of émiyopros, for the expression émiyopros yi 
came from Solon’s laws (Poll. vii. 151) ; but under éxr7popo his sources 
probably go back te Ath. P. 2, where the at first sight ambiguous words xara 
TauTny THY pidOwowy jpyaovto Trav mAovoiwy Tors aypo’s may have misled him ; 
a sentence farther on, Aristot. makes it clear that by pic@wo.s he means 
‘rent’ not ‘wages’. Photios s.v. reAdrat, who says that they retained 
one-sixth, may have fallen into the same error, for his sources also probably 
go back to Ath. P. 2, where the words weddra and éxrypopa are used 
together. 

The argument that they must have paid five-sixths, because otherwise 
their desperate case is not explicable (Gilbert, Const. Antiq., E. T., p. 117) 
is of little weight. It depends on the quality of the soil whether one man 
and his household can get out of a plot of land manageable by them a five- 
sixths sufficient to maintain them. The produce from such an area of the 
barren Attic soil may easily have been small enough to make a deduction of 
one-sixth a great hardship. 
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implanted.’! It is generally thought that by ‘ boundary-stones ’ 
(Horoi) he means stones inscribed with the notice of the liability 
of the land—‘ mortgage-pillars’.2 There is no record of this 
stage in the authorities ; perhaps at the time of which they speak 
it was over—the land had all been mortgaged ; at any rate, if we 
deny the intermediate process, and suppose that the free farmers 
from the first borrowed on security of their persons and not of 
their farms, and that when their persons were seized their land was 
seized also, the existence of a class intermediate between free 
farmers and slave labourers is not accounted for. 

This gradual vanishing of the Zeugites-class, which was not 
checked by Draco’s reform and grew to completion in the period 
between Draco and Solon, was the chief cause of that accumula- 
tion of force which was about to split the oligarchy to pieces 
when Solon intervened. The beginnings of this process were not 
the fault of the oligarchy ; they were caused by the growth of 
commerce and the invention of coinage, which made it possible 
for the already wealthy to store capital, while the man with little 
surplus produce was left still at the mercy of the weather or any 
chance which destroyed his annual harvest. The crime of the 
oligarchy was their exploitation of these conditions ; it seemed 
to them advantageous to lend a little aid in order that later they 
might seize all—a short-sighted policy which but for Solon would 
have ended in their losing all. 

It is just possible, as has already been shown, that an Ekklesia 
for the election of magistrates was admitted to the constitution 

1 Frg. 32 (Hiller-Crusius). 

* There is a doubt whether dpa could be used so early in this sense. It 
is common in the fourth century ; Sandys, Ath. P. 12, note, gives instances. 
Many such inscribed stones have been found in Attica ; but they too are of 
the fourth century. There is no parallel to justify the interpretation 
“mortgage-pillars ’ in Solon’s poem. Yet if Horoi be taken to mean mere 
boundary-stones, fresh difficulties arise. They cannot have been boundary- 
stones set up by the rich, enclosing new land in their estates, for Solon’s 
removal of them would imply a redistribution of the land, which he did not 
make. And if they were boundary-stones of the small farms, there was no 
point in his removing them ; they would help him in his work of restoring 
the owners to their farms. If on the other hand they were stones inscribed 


with contracts of mortgage, Solon’s cancelling of these contracts would 
mean their removal. ‘ Earth formerly enslaved’, he says, ‘ now is free.’ 
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before Solon ; but since Thetes had no vote on it, and the Zeugitai- 
class was rapidly becoming part of the Thetes-class, the Ekklesia, 
if it existed at all, was a mockery, and it is small wonder that 
nothing is heard of it. But it was not directly the lack of political 
rights which caused the people to consolidate ; it was the pressure 
of material need, and the absence of any legitimate outlet for 
complaint ; their lack of political power never came home to them 
until it wore the aspect of a powerlessness to contend against 
crushing economic oppression. Thus their first movements were 
not an organized and reasoned demand for a fair share of power, 
but convulsive efforts after self-preservation ; their introduction 
to class-consciousness had been sharp; and their first articulations 
corresponded to it. Their cry was ‘ divide up the land’, not 
“give us political rights’. Solon had to complain of their lust for 
gain; when the dam began to crumble, they seethed up ready 
to engulf everything : ‘ Those who came to plunder had rich hope, 
and every man of them thought he would win a vast fortune.’ + 

By cancelling the contracts, or, as he calls it, pulling out the 
inscribed stones, Solon changed most of the Hektemoroi back to 
Zeugitai; he did not forbid them to borrow money on the 
security of their land; but he drew up minute regulations for 
the improvement of agriculture, and perhaps protected them by 
setting a limit on the acquisition of land.?, Those who had lost 
both land and freedom he set free; it may be that he restored 
them as far as possible to their land. Those who had been sold, 
or who under pressure of debt had fled abroad, he brought back— 
how is not known; and he did prohibit any further borrowing on 
the security of the person. 

After his reform, therefore, the Thetes-body consisted of 

(1) Those who had no land, and who worked either as farm- 
labourers or as tenant-farmers,’ or as artisans. This was as before, 
but the tenant-farmers would be greatly diminished in number, 
and the previous easy descent to slavery was made impossible. 


1 Frg. 30. (H.-C.). 

2 Aristot. Pol. ii. 7..6 (1266 B). 

3 Ath. P. 7.4. é«¢ rhs oixetas. A yearly produce of 200 measures from 
another’s land would not make a man a Zeugites. 
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(2) Those free owners of land who failed to produce an annual 
two hundred measures. 

Thus after him the class by no means consisted of labourers and 
labouring tenants ; it had grades within itself. Aristotle marks 
this difference by calling the class ‘ those of the Thetic census’ 
instead of simply Thetes. To this class, which previously con- 
tained almost all ‘ the people’ and yet had no voice whatever in 
the government, Solon gave the right to attend the Ekklesia, 
and to be members of the new Law Court. 

The Zeugites-class, which should have contained the free 
small-farmers, was by Solon’s time almost extinct ; he restored 
it and defined it by a census of produce from property. The 
theoretical right of attending the Ekklesia may have belonged to 
it before Solon’s time ; but even if an Ekklesia existed before the 
whittling away of the class robbed it of its vitality, the necessity 
the Zeugitai were under to struggle continuously with the soil and 
to remain on their farms must have hampered them in taking even 
this meagre share in the central government ; their local rights as 
members of a tribe may have been stronger and easier to exercise ; 
but nothing is known of them, not even whether the local organs 
met in the city or not. By Solon’s reform the Zeugitai became 
eligible for the lower offices, and for membership of the Second 
Boulé,' and held like the Thetes of course the right of attending 
the Ekklesia and of sitting on the Heliaia. A few years later, this 
class, temporarily reverting to the old division of Georgoi or 
Apoikoi, was strong enough to win a three-tenths representation 
on the board of Archons. 

The Hippeis before Solon’s time were probably Eupatrids ; 
but even if they contained a number of non-Eupatrids who could 
afford to live the cavalry life, they had. the great advantage of 
being able to leave their land and live around the city, at the 
centre of control. The gulf between them and the Zeugitai was 
therefore very great, and it tended throughout the seventh 
century to widen. Since under the oligarchic régime the chief 
magistrates were chosen by virtue of wealth as well as of rank, it is 
unlikely that the Hippeis were eligible for these ; they therefore 
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did not sit on the Areiopagos, which was filled from ex-Archons. 
But they must have held the lesser offices, and may have gained 
some voice in the appointment of magistrates. Moreover, for 
them, or at least for the Eupatrids among them, passage to the 
higher class was open, whereas passage from below into their class 
was impossible. 

By Solon’s reform this exclusiveness was ended; the gulf 
between Hippeis and Zeugitai was merely one of a hundred 
measures of yearly produce, so that the Hippeus-class must have 
been opened to many who continued to live on the land, and the 
name must have largely lost its meaning. The Hippeis became 
eligible for all lesser offices, including some from which the 
Zeugitai were excluded; that Solon made them eligible for 
the Archonships is unlikely. Aristotle’s words ‘ he distributed the 
offices . . . to each (of the three upper classes) in proportion to the 
amount of their assessment ’1 imply that the highest offices were 
left open to the highest class ; and the officials called Tamiai were 
chosen exclusively from Pentakosiomedimnoi.? Plutarch gives as 
a proof of Aristeides’ wealth his attainment. to the Archonship, 
then only open to Pentakosiomedimnoi,’ so that a century after 
Solon the Hippeis were still debarred. But between this time 
and the Archonship of Mnesitheides* they must have been 
admitted ; for it was then thrown open to Zeugitai, and Aristotle 
says® that Hippeis as well as Pentakosiomedimnoi were pre- 
viously eligible. Perhaps the date of their admission was 487 B.c. 
when Aristeides made a change in the constitution.® 

The highest property-class, however they were assessed in pre- 
Solonian times, were assessed inrelationtothelesswealthyEupatrids 
only. Solon’s Pentakosiomedimnoi are separated from the Zeugitai 
only by anaddition of one and a half times as much to theirincome. 


PA Tielman 3 

2 Ath..P, 8.2. 

3 Plut. Avisteid.i; Aristeides, Archon 489-488 B.c. 

4 457-456 B.c. 
eA i260: 2. 

6 Plut. Avisteid. xxii says that he was the author of a decree that the 
magistrates should be chosen from all the citizens. But the Zeugitai were 
not admitted till 457 B. c., and the Thetes were not legally eligible even in 
the fourth'century. Ath. P.7. 4. 
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And though the latter held nominally the same privileges as 
the former—the highest magistracies and membership of the 
Areiopagos—yet these privileges themselves were considerably 
altered in value by the reorganization of the constitution under 
them. 

The composition and privileges of the Solonian property- 
classes have now been described; it remains to discuss their 
obligations. These were of two kinds—payment of taxes and 
bodily service. 

For military service we have a statement that the Thetes were 
not liable, even in the fifth century. As the Hippeus-class before 
the Solonian assessment formed the cavalry, the Zeugitai must 
have been the class from which foot-soldiers when needed were 
drawn ; and the dwindling of their numbers must have been a 
menace to the safety of Attica. Perhaps the failure to terminate 
the Megarian War! was a result of this; it is stated that Solon 
took Salamis from the Megarians with five hundred volunteers, to 
whom a promise was made of certain political rights as a reward 
for victory. If it is true that a force of five hundred men was 
difficult to collect and had to be offered an inducement to come, 
then the military resources of Attica cannot have been adequate. 
The truth is that the Hippeis were the fighting class, by oppor- 
tunity and training, but they were not truly astate defence. They 
defended the state in their own interest ; but they were armed to 
preserve the oligarchic government, and to enforce its rule within, 
not primarily to guard Attica; so that at the time there was no 
hoplite-body of any strength, and the cavalry was a class army. 
Whether Solon made arrangements for military service is not 
known ; the Naukrariai according to Pollux had to furnish one 
ship and two horsemen each ; but to what date this refers cannot 
be determined. Much progress in military arrangements had been 
made by the time of Kleisthenes, and he assisted it by his new 
arrangement of the Tribes. It was in 501 B.c. that the ten 
Strategoi were instituted, generals annually elected, one from each 
Tribe ; ? the Polemarch still remained commander-in-chief, while 
each Strategos commanded his own Tribe. The reconstitution 
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of the Zeugites-class by Solon probably marks the origin of the 
citizen hoplite force. 

The question of the liability of the classes to taxation has become 
bound up with the account in Pollux and Boeckh’s conjectures 
thereon.t Yet almost nothing is known of Solon’s provisions. 
There can be but little doubt that under the oligarchic régime 
expenses were met mainly by the ruling class, for the pro- 
perty was in their hands; the Naukrariai were instituted for the 
collection of contributions ; and since they were local divisions, 
it seems likely that the Zeugitai also were taxed ; for it would not 
be necessary to divide the country into forty-eight districts in 
order to assess the property of the larger landowners only. The 
Thetes certainly did not contribute ; when Pollux says of them 
that they paid nothing, he is probably referring to later times ; 
but even so, it can safely be regarded as true of early times also ; 
that it was true of post-Solonian times is certain, for it corresponds 
with the status of the Thetes in every other respect—their 
inability to hold office, and exemption from military service 
except in special crises. 

Of taxation under Solon all that can be stated is : 

1. That the Thetes were exempt. 

2. That some of the contributions were levied by and through 
the Naukrariai; Aristotle quotes from the law concerning these.’ 
From the provision, frequently made in the course of the decree, 
that such and such a sum shall be paid from the Naukraric Fund, 
it appears that there was other revenue, and that the Naukraric 
Fund was kept for strictly defined purposes, though Aristotle 
treats it as the main fund. There is no mention of the Eisphora, 
or special property-tax ; according to Thucydides, it was first 
levied in 428 B. c.® 

Whether the Liturgies (Leitourgiai) existed in Solon’s time is 
uncertain. The form of the name, which means a service to 
the community, points to an ancient origin; and it is stated in 


i 


the Aristotelian Oikonomika 4 that there were Leitourgiai in the 


1 Poll. viii. 130; Boeckh, Publ. Econ. Ath., E. T., pp. 494 sqq. (1842). 
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time of Hippias ; but the Liturgies as we know them date from the 
time of Kleisthenes, being connected with his Ten Tribes. The 
Leitourgia was probably an early institution under patriarchal 
government; it later became a characteristic institution of 
democracy ; whether revived by Solon, or as an effect of his 
legislation, after falling into disuse under the oligarchy, cannot 
be determined. 

Our knowledge of taxation under Solon is therefore of the 
vaguest ; and of its connexion with the property-classes nothing 
is known. The system described by Pollux is not referred 
by him to Solon, and it appears too complex for this early date." 

Since the later development of the property-classes was not 
foreseen by Solon, and not in accordance with the policy ex- 
pressed in his poems, a brief sketch of it will here suffice. By the 
change in the value of money and goods and labour, the assess- 
ment of the classes in time came to have no relation to the actual 
dividing lines between rich, poor, and middle classes ; and though 


' The passage is not intelligible as it stands. He says that the Pentako- 
siomedimnoi, assessed at 500 measures wet and dry, paid one talent to the 
treasury ; the Hippeis, assessed at 300 measures, paid half a talent; the 
Zeugitai, assessed at 200 measures, paid 10 minas ; and the Thetes no tax 
whatever. 

Boeckh’s famous interpretation of it is as follows: Since the proportion 
between the contributions does not correspond to the proportion between 
their incomes, that is to say, since taxation was not calculated at a fixed 
rate upon income, he conjectures that the tax was levied upon assessed 
property, and that whereas the Pentakosiomedimnoi were liable to pay 
taxes upon the whole of their assessed property, the Hippeis had to pay 
on only five-sixths of their property, and the Zeugitai upon five-ninths. 
He takes the value of one medimnos as equal to one drachma (Plut. Sol. 
xxiii), and the ratio of income to property as equal to the ratio of rent to 
property ; the latter he accepts as 12: 1, or 84 per cent. (In Isaios xi. 42, 
the rent for a property of 150 minas value is 12 minas=8 per cent.). 
Thus he reaches the gross value of the property-census of the three classes— 
6,000 drachmas, 3,600 drachmas, 1,800 drachmas (counting the census of the 
Zeugites as 150 measures, after the law in Demosth. Makart. 1067). The 
figures given by Pollux, equivalent to 6,000 drachmas, 3,000 dr., 1,000 dr., 
are the net taxable capital, and Pollux in calling them the tax payable is 
making a blunder. The tax would be a percentage, equal for each class, 
upon net capital. 

The conjectural nature of the interpretation is obvious. Moreover, so 
complicated a scheme could hardly have existed in the time of Solon ; 
the Peisistratidai were still levying a 5 per cent. tax in produce. 
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the regulations of Solon were not repealed, yet in practice they 
were obsolete. It was after the Persian Wars and the growth of 
the Athenian Empire that money became plentiful in Attica, and 
its value decreased, while the cost of labour and goods rose. 
Aristeides was a rich man since he belonged to the Pentakosio- 
medimnoi; but by the time of Sokrates, according to the calcu- 
lations of Boeckh, ‘ the poorest family of four free adults spent 
upon an average from 390 to 400 drachmas a year, if they did not 
live on bread and water,’ and in the fourth century an income of 
540 drachmas meant a struggle for existence, according to the 
author of the speech against Phainippos.! Thus throughout all 
this period a steady passage from the rank of Thes to Zeugites, 
of Zeugites to Hippeus, of Hippeus to Pentakosiomedimnos, was 
going on, while at the same time almost all the higher offices of 
state had been thrown open to the first three classes. Even those 
offices which were never legally.open to any but Pentakosiome- 
dimnoicould therefore be held by poor menin the time of Aristotle.? 
And the law excluding Thetes from office was not enforced ; just 
as the law excluding Zeugitai from the Archonship was evaded ® 
before it was repealed in 457 B. Cc. 

Thus the property-classes, though retained for minor uses,* 
became of no account ; and by the change in the value of the 
assessment, the democratizing of Athens was hastened to com- 
pletion ; > so overmastering was the power of economic conditions 
over the course of Athenian internal development. 


Naukraniat and Trittyes. 


Aristotle clearly describes their function.® Solon left them in 
structure as he found them ; just as he left the Tribes, of which 
they were subdivisions. Each Tribe contained three Trittyes 


1 1048. 540 drachmas=interest at 12 per cent. on a property of 45 minas. 
{Boeckh, p. 112.) 

2 e.g. the Tamiai, Ath. P. 47. In his time, the State counted 2 obols 
a day=120 dr. a year, maintenance for a disabled person or pauper. 

? As is implied in Aristotle’s words, Ath. P. 26: ei py 7 mapewparo ray ev 
Tots vopos. 

4 e, g. the assessment of the dowry of an‘ heiress ’, Demosth. Makart. 54. 

> Aristotle describes the process, Pol. 1308 A, and 1306 B. 
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and twelve Naukrariai; they were local divisions ; * under 
Kleisthenes they were superseded by the Demes.? Solon may 
have revised the arrangements for their use; for in his laws, 
Aristotle says, the Naukraric money is often mentioned. 

At the head of each Naukraria was an official called Naukraros ; 
that a property-qualification was required for this office by Solon 
may be inferred from the fragment of a Solonian law quoted by 
Photios—‘ if any person lays claim to a Naukraria—’.? The 
Naukraroi levied the money, and paid it out to the other depart- 
ments.4 The statement of Pollux that the Naukrariai contributed 
each two horsemen and one ship is without date.® 


II. MAGISTRATES AND ASSEMBLIES 
The Nine Archons. 


Solon left the Nine Archons at the head of the government ; 
he caused them to be chosen from the highest class only, as before, 
but as this class was no longer limited to Eupatrids, the way to 
the Archonship was not insurmountably barred to any citizen. 
He does not appear to have taken away any of their functions, but 
he limited their power in two ways, by permitting an appeal from 
their judgements to the Heliaia,* and by uniting them into a 
Board occupying for official purposes the same building,? so 
that they were a check upon one another. 

His alteration of the position of the Areiopagos indirectly gave 
the magistrates more freedom; but his definition of the law, 
even to the penalties due for every transgression, gave the Archons 
a new master, especially in jurisdiction, where before their chief 
power lay; and the strongest oath of fealty to his laws was 
required of them. He left them the right of becoming members of 


_Hesych., s. v. vaverapa. 

2 Phot., s. v. vavepapia. 3 Tbid. 

* e.g. to the Kolakretai for religious purposes, Androtion ap. Schol. 
Aristoph. Av. 1541. 

5 Poll. viii. 108. SINAN IPS Oy Te 

’ The Thesmotheteion ; Ath. P. 3. 5; Diog. L. i. 58, quoting Apollo- 
doros. 
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the Areiopagos on quitting office, though they were probably first 
required to pass an audit before the Heliaia or the Ekklesia. 


Method of choice. 


In the Politics Aristotle believed that the method of choice 
under Solon was election by the people, in which the Thetes at . 
any rate were given a share for the first time. But in the Consti- 
tution of Athens,” having evidently investigated the question more 
closely, he states that Solon introduced the method of choice by 
lot from a number of previously elected candidates; for the 
Archonships ten candidates were elected by each of the Four 
Tribes, and the Nine chosen by lot from these. 

Several difficulties arise if this method is ascribed to Solon ; in 
particular, 

1. Aristotle, when describing the alteration of the procedure in 
487 B. C., by which five hundred candidates were elected by the 
Demos, and the Nine chosen by lot from these, says that hitherto 
all the magistrates were elected.® 

2. The Peisistratidai, though they did not repeal Solon’s 
laws, yet were able to get their own supporters appointed to 
magistracies,t which would be difficult if the lot were used. 
Some therefore reject it, adding that Aristotle is basing his 
account on an unsafe analogy from his own time, when the pro- 
cedure was to choose by lot ten candidates from each tribe, and 
from this hundred to select by lot the Nine. 

But it may be answered, 

1. Aristotle is not relying on the analogy he quotes, but on other 
information to which he couples the analogy. 

2. When he says that all the previous magistrates were elected, 
he may mean those preceding the reforms of 487 B.c. as far back 
as the reforms of Kleisthenes in 508 B.c.;° or perhaps as far 
back as the tyranny, when the laws of Solon were in abeyance ; 


IRATISEOUE Ol aller lit, D1. 
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eS ihucawvd. 54. 
5 He may have done away with the selection by lot; he made his new 


office of Strategos elective. 
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or perhaps even as far back as the Archonship of Damasias, when 
the constitution of Solon was first infringed. 

3. Under the Peisistratids it was easy, without expressly 
repealing the laws of Solon, to overrule them ; even if the lot were 
used, it was possible to corrupt the presiders ; and perhaps the 
office of Senior Archon was singled out for election.! 

The only other evidence for the early institution of the method 
is the expressions of the orators. Isokrates refers vaguely to pre- 
election in the times of Solon and Kleisthenes;? and in the 
remote past. In a speech attributed to Demosthenes there is 
a reference to choice by show of hands from a body of previously 
selected candidates for the office of Archon Basileus, in the times 
after the Synoikismos of Theseus ; 4 and Demosthenes speaks of 
the Thesmothetai of Solon as ‘ chosen by lot’.® But the habitual 
vagueness and inaccuracy of the orators in their references to 
antiquities vitiates their testimony herein. 

Nothing is known about the matter, therefore, except what 
Aristotle states. If then he is correct, the Four Tribes, and not 
the Ekklesia as a whole, separately elected their candidates. The 
elections were almost certainly held in the city; whether the 
Tribes met together in the Ekklesia for the elections, or did not 
meet till afterwards at the taking of the lot, is not important ; 
but it seems likely that they met together in the Ekklesia, though 
passing their votes in tribes; for it was probably as members of 
the Ekklesia that the Thetes obtained their vote for the first time. 


Of the Nine Archons individually our information is as follows : 

I. The Senior Archon (Archon Eponymos) remained the chief 
magistrate ; he was so before, since this was the office given to 
Solon ; he was so after Solon’s legislation, since, as Aristotle 
points out,® the factions that followed all had this office as their 
aim. Its strength lay in its presidential and judicatory powers ; 

1 H. Sidgwick, Class. Rev. viii (1894), pp. 333-6, thinks it likely that the 
Senior Archonship was elective under Solon, and only the other eight 
chosen by lot from a pre-elected group; this would explain the factions 
around the office in the decade after Solon’s legislation, and the double 
failure to appoint a Senior Archon. 
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but the decay of its power was now foreordained, by the institu- 
tion of the Second Boulé, which with its probouleutic duties 
rendered the presidency of any magistrate at any meeting to 
decide the policy of the State less influential in shaping decisions ; 
and by the appeal to the Heliaia. This decay of power was 
assisted by the entry of Athens into foreign affairs, and the con- 
sequent growth in power of the military officials. The oath © 
required of the Chief Archon—a promise not to repeat the Seisa- 
chtheia—probably dates from Solon’s legislation. 

2. Of the Archon Basileus under Solon we have no specific 
mention; but, as this office was the most conservative of all, the 
functions that he had in Aristotle’s time were much the same as 
those left to him by Solon. A sign of the conservativeness of the 
office is that in Aristotle’s time out of the four Curators (Epime- 
létai) elected by the people to assist the Basileus in organizing 
the Mysteria, one had to be of the family Kerykes, and an- 
other an Eumolpid. In Aristotle’s time the Basileus superin- 
tended all the ancestral religious festivals ; tried cases of impiety 
and disputes over priesthoods ; and presided over all trials for 
bloodshed—over the Areiopagos in cases of intentional homicide, 
wounding with intent to kill, poisoning or arson; in all other 
cases, over the Ephetai at the Palladion, the Delphinion, or in 
Phreatto ; or over the Phylobasileis in the Prytaneion.’ These 
powers were probably found by Solon in Draco’s code, and left 
untouched. 

3. The Archon Polemarchos in Solon’s time seems to have 
retained his powers. He was the head of the army, and had 
jurisdiction in cases concerning foreigners. The small part 
taken by Athens in external affairs had left the vast powers of 
the office latent ; by the time of Kleisthenes they were realized ; 
the stormy times of the Peisistratid expulsion, and the influx of 
resident foreigners (Metoikoi) due to Solon’s legislation, brought 
these powers to light; and in 501 B.c. they were divided by 
the institution of ten Strategoi, one to be elected from each 
Tribe, while the Polemarch remained the commander-in-chief.? 

1 Ath. P. 57. 


2 Ath. P. 22. 2. At Marathon the Polemarch Kallimachos was in com- 
mand, Hdt. vi. 109-11. 
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This institution gradually whittled away the powers of the 
Polemarch, and grew to be more important than the Archonship 
itself, 

4. Of the six Thesmothetai nothing special is known of Solon’s 
time ; but whereas in early times they had recorded the decisions 
of the three chief Archons and assisted their work, their powers 
after Draco’s codification must have been confined to a warden- 
ship of the written law, which function they retained under Solon. 
It was only when the Solonian laws began through age to require 
addition, alteration, and exposition, that their office again in- 
creased in importance, so that in the time of Aristotle they had to 
make a yearly revision of the laws, and to preside over trials for 
the proposal of unconstitutional measures (Graphai Paranomon).* 
Demosthenes maintains that the procedure for altering the law, in 
which the Thesmothetai had an important part, was Solon’s 
institution ;” but this is improbable. 


Other Officials under Solon. 


Those which are named are the Phylobasileis, the Nauk- 
raroi, the Tamiai of Athene, the Kélakretai, the Pédlétai and the 
Eleven. 

The Phylobasileis were left as before.2 We do not know how 
they were chosen, or from what class. Pollux says that they were 
drawn from the Eupatrids,* but gives no date. From the Solonian 
law on the Thirteenth Axon, it appears that they had jurisdiction 
in the Prytaneion ; the wording does not make it clear over what 
kind of offence.> But in the fourth century they sat with the 
Basileus in the Prytaneion to try manslaughter caused by inani- 
mate objects and animals.® According to Pollux, their duty was 
to cast the condemned object over the Attic borders,’ just as the 
Archon Basileus pronounced the sentence of banishment on the 
humanmurderer. Pollux also states that their head-quarters were 
at the Basileion.§ 
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The Naukraroi have already been discussed.! 


The Tamiai of Athene, or Comptrollers of the sacred treasure of 
Athene, were by Solon’s decree chosen by lot from the Pentakosio- 
medimnoi.? Since this law persisted to Aristotle’s time although 
the property-restrictions had become meaningless, it is clear that 
this, like all other religious offices, had changed little since the 
time of Solon, except that in later times they were ten in number, 
one being chosen from each of the Kleisthenean Tribes, and their 
number in Solon’s time is not known. They had charge of the 
Treasury of Athene, and the Akropolis in general. In 452 B. C., 
Tamiai of the other deities were instituted,? and on the founda- 
tion of the Athenian league, Hellenotamiai.4 

The Kolakretatr. Under Solon a property-qualification was 
required for this office,> but what it was is not known. They 
are thought to have been originally stewards of the Kings, their 
function being to collect the royal perquisites when these were ren- 
dered by their subjects in kind.6 They no doubt became finance 
officers under the oligarchy, and were retained by Solon; under 
Kleisthenes they were superseded by the Apodektai,’ who were the 
general treasurers of the State, receiving all tributes and debts, 
and assigning the money to the several government departments 
in accordance with the laws. The functions of the Kolakretai 
under Solon must have been similar ; they received contributions 
from the Naukraroi, and dispensed them, according to Androtion.?® 
They continued to exist after the institution of the Apodektai ; 
there are records of their paying the jurymen’s fees, presiding over 
public banquets, and paying overseers of public works. 

The Poletai in Aristotle’s time were ten in number; they 
contracted for all work which the State required done—collecting 


3) 70), 7p 

2 Ath. P. 8.1; Poll. viii.97 ; Harpokr., s. v. rapia. 
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4 Thuc. i. 96. 
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6 Their name points to their origin—swAaxpéra, from Kwés dyetper, 
«“ham-collectors’. 

7 Harpokr. dmodéxra1, quoting Androtion. 

8 Ath. P. 48.1; Poll. viii. 97. 

9 Androt. in Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1541. 
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of taxes by tax-farmers, charge of the mines, erection of buildings, 
inscribing of public records (séélat). They also sold property 
confiscated by the State for debts due or crime committed ; 
hence their name. How many of these functions they had 
under Solon’s regulations is not known ; a property-qualification 
was required for the office.? 

The Eleven. In Aristotle’s time these were the superintendents 
of the prison, and the executive board of the law courts. They 
were chosen by lot, one from each Tribe and a clerk. Aristotle 
mentioning them among the Solonian officials calls them 
The Eleven; but as their number depends upon that of the 
Kleisthenean Tribes, it is unlikely that it was eleven in Solon’s 
time. Perhaps under Solon they had a different name, while 
performing similar duties ; a scholiast on Demosthenes calls them 
Wardens of the Gaol (Desmophylakes).? 


The Assemblies. 
The Council of the Aretopagos. 


The Areiopagos nominally retained its constitution and 
its powers ; but owing to the additions of Solon to the organs of 
government, and to his use of the property-qualification in place 
of blood-qualification, its actual loss of power was enormous. In 
the height of the oligarchy it had been absolute sovereign ; now 
it was a respected survival, still powerful, but doomed to gradual 
obsolescence. The very factor that had made it supreme under 
the oligarchic régime was the cause of its dethronement when once 
the constitution was defined—the vagueness of its powers. Its 
function remained that of ‘ Watcher over everything and Warden 
of the laws’.3 In early times this meant control of all magistrates 
and state business, and the power to penalize all who transgressed 
the unwritten code; after Draco, it meant the wardenship of 
laws known to all, though not ameliorated; after. Solon, it meant 
the wardenship of laws not only known to all, but fair to all 


» Ath. P.7; 47.2; Harpokr. Suidas. Phot. s.v. mwAnrat cai twAnthpioy. 

? Schol. Demosth. Androt. 26; Timokr. 210 ; Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1108 
corruptly Thesmophylakes. 

3 Plut. Sol, xix. énicxomov mavtoy Kal pvdrAaka TOV vopuwr, 
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classes, and definite beyond possibility of serious distortion ; 
instead of the all-powerful administrative Council it became the 
honoured guardian of a constitution in which it was destined. 
sooner or later to become a figure-head.! 

Yet this was not at once obvious ; and it is hard to decide how 
much of it was designed by Solon. He left it a general super- 
vision of conduct, with power to inflict fines and other penalties ; 
he even left to it the oligarchical privilege of inflicting a penalty 
without being obliged to record the reason for it—a strange 
privilege for the Warden of the laws! Most important of all, he 
allowed it jurisdiction in cases of attempted overthrow of the 
constitution,” and of intentional homicide, wounding or arson ; 
and these powers, since they involved a definite and frequent 
activity, alone stood firm against the encroachments of the newly 
created bodies with their defined and numerous functions. One 
brief rise to power it enjoyed; the danger of war, and a timely 
resourcefulness, caused a reaction in its favour, and temporarily 
checked democracy; for in the Second Persian War, amid 
general helplessness, it rose to the occasion by issuing a grant of 
eight drachmas to every citizen who embarked, and thus manned 
the fleet ; so that it did much to win the battle of Salamis. The 
fruits of this opportunism it managed to hold for seventeen years ; 4 
but its gradual weakening was inevitable when the crisis passed 
away ; and it was set back in its place as distant onlooker by the 
formal restitution of its powers to the democracy by Aristeides,° 
Ephialtes,® Archestratos,? and Perikles.* However, it retained its 


1 Of the ancient Council Aristotle says: didHer 5& Ta TActoTA Kal Ta 
peyote Tay ey 7H TOAG. Ath. P. 3.6. Of the Solonian Areiopagos, «ai 74 Te 
ddd TA TAEioTa Kal TA péyloTa THY TodITIKGY BLEeTH pet. Ath. P.8. 4. 

2 Ath. P.8. It may have had this right before ; but Solon strengthened 
its means of discovering such intent. That he gave it the task of preserving 
Athens against the thing he most abhorred—tyranny—shows that he 
meant it to be a real and active guardian of the constitution, and a defence 
which could be depended upon in the last resort. 

8 Ath. P. 23.1; 41.2; Pol. 8 (5). 4 (13044). Plut. Them. x. 
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jurisdiction in cases of bloodshed, when all else was lost except 
a vague supervision of public morals, and certain religious duties. 


The Second Council. 


It is definitely stated that this Council was instituted by 
Solon; and there is no definite trace of any such body before 
him, so that it must be regarded as one of the few organs created 
by him in the new constitution. 

Aristotle briefly describes its composition, contrasting it with 
the already existing Council of the Areiopagos :—‘ He created a 
Council of four hundred members, one hundred from each Tribe.’ ! 
He does not state the method of appointment, but as membership 
of this Boulé was probably one of the lesser offices, he no doubt 
includes it in the phrase at the beginning of the chapter, ‘ he made 
the offices assignable by lot among a number of previously- 
selected persons.’ Membership was doubtless open to the first. 
three property-classes. Plutarch, by the word he uses in this con- 
nexion,® seems to mean that Solon selected the first four hundred 
himself; but his accuracy cannot be trusted so far. The Areio- 
pagos, Aristotle makes clear, was not stripped of its powers to 
give the new Boulé its duties. Plutarch says that these duties were 
pro-bouleutic, and that it was intended to be a check upon the 
Ekklesia ; and it seems likely that it was given the more ordinary 
daily business of the State to discuss and arrange for discussion, 
while the Areiopagos was reserved for great occasions. Hence 
it plays no conspicuous part in the history of the sixth century, 
yet the definiteness and regularity of its work made it indis- 
pensable, and it was retained by Kleisthenes unaltered except 
in the number of its members. Being a yearly office, it can never 
have rivalled the Areiopagos in prestige; but the usefulness of 
its work gave it a vitality which the Areiopagos in its passive 
capacity of guardian of the laws gradually lost. 

The Second Boulé may, as Plutarch states, have been intended 
by Solon to check and steady the Ekklesia ; but it became under 


2 Ades Se 

2 ras 8 apxas énoinge KAnpwrds ék mpoKpitwr. 

3 Plut. Sol. xix. émAefauevos. For the meaning cp. Hdt. ili. 157; vi. 73; 
Thuc. vii. 19. 
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the completed democracy merely a committee of the Ekklesia, 
with the task of facilitating the work of the more unwieldy body. 
So far as can be seen, it never for a moment checked the growth 
of democracy. As it was composed not of permanent but of 
annually elected members, it never became a nucleus of experts ; 
so that it was unfitted to play with the Areiopagos the part of 
“anchor ’.1 


The Ekklesia. 


The constitution of the Ekklesia under Solon is clear. He 
admitted all citizens to its meetings; but how much exactly of 
its constitution was his work depends on the answers to several 
other questions. If until Solon’s time the right of electing 
magistrates belonged to the Areiopagos, then Solon revived the 
true Assembly of the People for the first time since the monarchy. 
If this concession to the people had been made earlier, at sore 
time in the latter half of the seventh century, Solon’s work was to 
incorporate the Thetes into the Ekklesia, thus making room in the 
constitution for a class which if it had consolidated into a non- 
official gathering for the expression of demands, would have been 
a danger. In any case, his reconstitution of the Zeugites-class 
re-formed the Ekklesia ; in the fifty years preceding his reforms, 
since the Thetes were not admitted and the Zeugitai were all 


1 Plut. Sol, xix: ém & ép@y Tov Sjyoy oidodyTa Kal Opacuvdpevoy TH TY xX pewy 
apéce, Sevrépay mpocxaréverpe Bovdijy dnd pudhs Exdorns, TeTTApav ovady, Exarov 
avdpas émAeEdpuevos, ovs poBovdrevew erate Tod Shuov Kal pyndcv eav ampoBovrEvrov 
eis éxkAnotav eiopepecda. Thy 8 dvw Bovdny énicxonoy navtwy Kal pidaka Tov 
vopwv éxdOcoey, oidpevos én dual Bovadais Honep ayxUpas dppovoay Arrov év addy 
thy TéAW EcecOar Kal paddov atpepodvta Tov SHuov mapéeev. 

It may be that there is in this passage of Plutarch the buried fragment of 
a Solonian poem. oidetvra and drpepodvra are poetical; the latter is an 
Epic and Ionic word. drpeuéec@a occurs in Theogn. 47 in the same sense 
as drpepety here : 

ZAmeo pr) Snpoy Kelvny moAW arpepecaOar 
(altered by Bergk to drpeweto0a). The metaphors of dyxvpa and oddos, 
oidety and darpeueiy are such as Solon uses; and the proverb of the ‘ two 
anchors in a storm ’ (Pind. OJ. vi. 173) would appeal to him. Parts of the 
passage seem to fall into trochaics, e. g. 
Oppevoay Svotv 
donep &yntpats (Soxnoas) irrov év cadw moAW 
(@8’ écecd”). 
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losing their land and freedom, the Ekklesia if it existed in theory 
must in practice have been submerged. 

If Plutarch is right in saying that the Second Boulé was 
formed to prepare business for the Ekklesia, the latter must have 
had other rights besides those of electing magistrates ; the exact 
nature of these can only be surmised. 


Judicial Arrangements. 


The Areiopagos retained wide powers of jurisdiction; as 
general guardian of the constitution it had the right to punish 
assaults upon it, and the duty of forestalling them; to assist 
the detection of such attempts, Solon wrote a law decreeing that 
conspirators should be denounced to the Areiopagos.! 

Solon either left to it or restored to it its ancient right of 
jurisdiction in cases of wilful and attempted murder. 

He left to it also a privilege which is unmistakably a relic of 
oligarchy—that of exacting fines without recording the trans- 
gression, and of depositing the money so obtained in the Treasury 
of Athene on the Akropolis. This treasury must have been 
that of the oligarchic government ; it was now that of the State. 
The money came under the control of the Tamiai, who had to be 
Pentakosiomedimnoi. Thus the oligarchic privilege was retained, 
and yet robbed of the greater part of its danger. 

The Ephetai were retained to try those cases of homicide 
which fell outside the province of the Areiopagos. They formed 
a jury under the presidency of the Archon Basileus; by the 
fourth century it appears that there was no difference between 
Ephetai and ordinary jurymen (Dikastai), although the old name 
was retained. Originally they appear to have been chosen from 
ex-archons ; whether Solon, together with his institution of a 
Law Court on which all citizens might serve, altered the manner 
of appointing the Ephetai, or whether this was a later change, is 
not known. Before Solon, the Ephetai were the only jurors ; 
after Solon, there were Ephetai and Dikastai ; and at some time in 
the history of Athenian democracy, the former may have become 
appointed by lot, like the latter. If so, they then differed only 
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inname; the Ephetai were merely a body of dikasts sitting at the 
Palladion or the Delphinion for the trial of special cases of homi- 
cide, and called Ephetaiin this capacity.! It is unlikely, however, 
that Solon altered the manner of their choice. 


The Heliaia. 


The magistrates retained their judicial powers, but a brake 
was applied by the institution of a Law Court (Dikastérion) to 
hear appeals? against their sentences. It was open to all citizens ;? 
and Aristotle states that it was chosen by lot.4 

In later times it was generally agreed that this institution 
was the most democratic part of Solon’s work, both in structure 
and in function. Those who blamed Solon said that he made the 
Dikasterion head of the State; and Aristotle himself considered 
that he founded the democracy in creating it; but the latter 
is of course right in pointing out that this was not Solon’s inten- 
tion, and in correcting the absurd opinion that Solon had pur- 
posely written his laws obscurely in order to make work for the 
Dikasterion. -Solon gave to the people what he thought to be the 
minimum of power required by justice and the smooth working of 
the constitution—that of assisting in the choice of magistrates and 
of exercising some control over them.® The Court was called 
Heliaia in his time ; apparently it had also the right of adding to 
the penalty inflicted by a magistrate in certain cases.® 


Oaths. 
To Solon was attributed the oath which had to be taken by 


1 See J. W. Headlam, Notes on Early Athenian History, Class. Rev. vi; 
and Sandys, note on Ath. P. 57. 4. In Isokr. Kallim. 52. 54, a trial for 
homicide held at the Palladion is said to have come before a court of 700 
dikasts ; in [Demosth.] Neazr. 10 a trial at the Palladion came before 500 
dikasts. 

2 Epheseis. Plut. Sol. xviii; Ath. P.9.1. 
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5 Ibid. 7d tas dpxas aipetoOa Kal eddivev. The latter may mean that the 
magistrates had to come before the Dikasterion for examination on quitting 
office; but it probably means no more than that they had the right of 
“setting straight’ the judgement of a magistrate if an appeal were made 
against it ; and is thus equivalent to the Ephesis. 

6 Law of Solon in Lysias, x. 16. 
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the Heliaia before every trial—that it would hear both sides 
impartially ;! and the oath taken by the Boulé—that it would 
not imprison any Athenian citizen unless he were convicted of 
treason, conspiracy, or bribery.2, The oaths as quoted in Demos- 
thenes, even if genuine, are not wholly Solonian, for they contain 
anachronisms ; but parts of the Solonian formulae are embedded 
in them, 

Pollux says that Solon ordained that an oath should be by 
‘three gods’, the Merciful, the Cleansing, and the Healing ; 
he means, by the gods bearing these three titles—perhaps by 
Zeus, Poseidon, and Athene;* or by Zeus, Poseidon, and Demeter, 
as in the Heliastic oath quoted in Demosthenes ; * or by Zeus, 
Apollo, and Demeter.> Lysias, quoting Solon’s laws, says that a 
man giving security when granted bail had to swear by Apollo.® 

The magistrates on entering office had to swear an oath that 
they would not overstep the laws, the dedication of a gold statue 
being the penalty for breaking the oath; this was preserved 
in Aristotle’s time.’ 

No doubt Solon prescribed the formulae to be used in every 
case—by magistrates, assemblies in their judicial capacity, law 
courts and the private citizen under oath. We know that he 
wrote laws concerning the giving of evidence ; ® and possibly he 
wrote the oath to be taken by a witness. 


In his work on the constitution, Solon was not primarily an 
innovator. Wherever he was able, he left existing institutions 
untouched, or altered them as little as possible. It was more by 
his re-arrangement of his material than by his new creations 
that he altered the whole aspect of the constitution; and that 


1 Demosth. xviii. 6. 
* Demosth. xxiv. 148. 
3 Schol. Venet. B. on J/, xv. 36 attributes this oath to Draco. 
Se Demosth xcs te 
5 Demosth. lii. 9. 
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* Photios, s. v. idvovs. Eustath. 1158. 20 (ad Il. = 501), quoting Ailios 


Dionysios. Galen. Praef. Lex. Hippocr. v. 706 (Aristoph. Frg. Daital. xv, 
Meineke, ii, p. 1031). 
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re-arrangement was a response to economic conditions, not an all- 
embracing political scheme. 

The key to his policy is to be found in his tendency to apply 
checks everywhere. The Heliaia was to check the magistrates ; 
the magistrates were to check one another; the Second Council 
was to check the Ekklesia ; the Areiopagos was to check the whole 
citizen-body ; and the laws, of course, to check all, both the 
governing and the governed. The great fault of such a scheme is 
that it does not allow for growth; the anchors themselves, to 
change the metaphor and use one perhaps his own, began to 
stir and shift. 

The Areiopagos grew more remote, and its indefinite powers 
became less active. The Heliaia increased in activity, gradually 
obtaining control over the laws themselves ; the Second Council 
drew nearer to the Ekklesia and further from the Areiopagos to 
which it was meant to be a complement. A gradual alteration 
in the status of the magistrates went on—the office of Chief 
Archon declined, the office of Polemarch grew in vigour until it 
had in the interests of the constitution to be split up into a board 
of generals. The laws themselves, which Solon decreed were 
not to be altered, were on the whole not altered ; but the condi- 
tions to which they referred changed in such a way that some of 
them produced results that would have astonished their maker ; 
and many became obscure. 

The scheme was therefore not that of a great political theorist, 
but of a humane and just organizer, able to see the point of view 
of every class in its actual position, but unable to see potentiality ; 
and working, not with a creative idea, not even with a political 
bias, but with the negative principle of universal moderation— 
‘thou shalt not encroach’. Therefore he placed the various parts 
of his constitution so that they might be a check upon one another. 
And most of these contained a germ of growth ; for in the Demos 
was potentiality, and wherever the Demos was admitted, that 
force went with them; but he gave it only the barely necessary 
power and scope, with the result that it soon burst the barriers 
enclosing it. His constitution did not last five years unaltered ; 
and the force which he attempted to enclose instead of to guide 
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produced the Peisistratid Tyranny. Yet this repression was not 
designed; sheer humanity and the realization of economic 
conditions made his constitution a vast expansion of that which 
had preceded it, and probably saved Athens from a revolution. 
It was rather the failure to realize that the material with which 
he worked was mobile; and that a constitution which is to be 
permanent must provide not for government and everything in its 
place, but for guidance and everything moving from its place 
along the right way and at the right speed. He could not have 
done more, it will be said, under the circumstances ; perhaps not, 
but he did not regard his own work as a temporary expedient. 
His poems show that he gave to the people as much as he thought 
their nature deserved, and that he did not envisage the possibility 
of their growing to deserve more. 
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THE SEISACHTHETA 


SOLON’s first act on his entry upon office was to alleviate 
the economic distress under which all but the governing class 
laboured, and which while it persisted rendered all attempts at 
other reform useless. 

The information about the nature of this alleviation was ap- 
parently drawn from the poems of Solon and from tradition ; for 
the measure does not seem to have been inscribed as a law upon 
the Axones ;? nothing was there recorded except a provision that 
debts upon the security of the person should not be made. A 
poem of Solon described the effects of his measure ; tradition pre- 
served the hame Seisachtheia, and two stories connected with it ; 
upon this foundation were based the conjectures of later historians. 

Of the iambic poem describing the results of his relief 
measures, Aristotle preserves thirty-six lines ; Aristeides twenty- 
one lines; and Plutarch eight lines.?, Solon claimed that he set 
free the Attic soil by removing the pillars planted everywhere ; 
that he set free the Attic people, both those who were enslaved at 
home, and those who had fled or been sold abroad ; that he pro- 
ceeded to write laws giving justice to every man; and that he 
did not use the force of the people, which was ready to his hand, 
for his own advantage, but kept to his réle of mediator between 
the classes, forbidding either to encroach ; his reward was blame 
and hostility from every side. 

1 As the measure was not a true law, but a temporary provision, we 
should not expect to find it upon the Axones, and it is natural to suppose 
with Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und Athen, ii, p. 62) that it was issued as a 
proclamation, and that this accounts for its not being recorded. It is 
strange, however, that a similar provision, that of the Amnesty to all except 


homicides and would-be tyrants, was recorded as the Eighth Law on the 


Thirteenth Axon (Plut. Sol. xix). 
2 Ath. P.12. Aristeid., ed. Dindorf, vol. ii, pp. 535 sqq.; Plut. Sol. xv, 
xvi; Solon, Frgs. 32, 32a, 32b (Hiller-Crusius). 
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It is clear that the freeing of the land and of the people cannot 
have been accomplished without the cancelling of the contracts by 
which they were held in bondage; that is, of all contracts in 
which the person of the debtor, or his land, or those persons under 
his control, were the security. In this way, even those who had 
fled abroad through pressure of debt were enabled to return ; for 
them there was a kind of amnesty similar to that for condemned 
persons who had been exiled; and those who had been sold 
he bought back.t Nothing less than this can be attributed to him 
on the only good evidence, his own ; and all later accounts must 
be measured by it. From the poems it is clear also that, whatever 
was thought of the measure when it was over, it was at the time of 
its proclamation startling and unexpected to the majority ; since, 
blaming the people for ingratitude, he says, ‘ What now they have 
they would never have seen with their eyes even in their dreams.’ 

Tradition, which appears to have been to some extent indepen- 
dent of the poem, supports it. The measure was called Seisa- 
chtheia, the shaking (off) of burdens. Plutarch twice says that 
Solon himself was the author of this name; ? but the official 
name was probably Chreén Apokopé, the cutting off of debts, and 
Plutarch is right when he says elsewhere that Seisachtheia was 
the ‘nickname’ of the measure. This name, he says, was given 
also to a festival held in thanksgiving for the deliverance.* 

Of the stories told about Solon in connexion with the Seisa- 
chtheia, one is clearly an invention of those who were disappointed 
by it, that is, the extreme parties on both sides. The story was that 
Solon had obtained the Archonship by secretly promising to both 
parties what they desired—to the poor the redistribution of the 
land, and to the rich the stability of the contracts.> It is typical 


* How, we do not know ; perhaps he made those who had sold them give 
up the price received. 

2. Pluts Sol. xv, uWor.343 6: 

% Mor. 807 D... THv ced Beav (todTO 8 Hy bnoxdpispa ypedv droxorfs). 
Seisachtheia, metaphorical and abbreviated from Aposeisachtheia, is clearly 
the popular name. 

ay hit 0l eva. 

* Phanias of Lesbos in Plut. Sol. xiv. Phanias apparently believed the 
story, but thought Solon justified by his end—it was a yevvatov Wed6os, én) 
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of the suggestions made by the disappointed and the envious 
against a man in power, and needs no refutation. It arose in 
Solon’s lifetime,t for in his poems he said that he had been 
unwilling to take office through fear of these two parties ; 2 and 
his claim, ‘ these things I wrought and went through as I had 
promised,’ is doubtless an answer to the charge. 

The other story was directed not so much against Solon as 
against certain families of the upper class. Three of his intimate 
friends, it is said, were found, after the measure was proclaimed, 
to have borrowed large sums of money immediately beforehand, 
and to have bought land with it; so that as they had not to 
repay the money borrowed, nor to relinquish the land, they 
suddenly became rich. It was at once perceived that these had 
had previous knowledge of the coming proclamation ; and those 
prejudiced against Solon accused him ofa guilty complicity, while 
his partisans retorted that he himself had lent out money before- 
hand, and had lost a large sum by his own decree. 

It has been suggested that this story was invented in the fifth 
century, to cast discredit upon the houses of Konon, Alkibiades 
and Hipponikos, who traced their line back to the Konon, 
Kleinias and Hipponikos of the story; indeed, one modern 
authority ° goes so far as to deny that the Chredn Apokopé ever 
took place; it likewise was invented, he thinks, in the fifth 
century, within the oligarchic party, to give verisimilitude to 
their main theme, the disgraceful origin of the family wealth of 
these three men. This can neither be proved nor disproved ; 
but it seems far less likely that the Apokopé should have been 
thus lightly invented, than that the story, whenever it arose, 
started from the fact or tradition of the Apokopé. Further, it 


1 According to Plutarch, it arose immediately after the preclamation, 
and was followed by a quick repentance, with the result that Solon was 
restored to popularity, and was given unlimited power to reform the con- 
stitution. Aristotle says nothing of a second appointment ; according to 
him Solon was given full power at the outset (Ath. P. 5); the criticism 
arose during his office, but did not affect him till his work was done (Ath. P. 
alin) e 

2 Plut. Sol. xiv. 

2 Otto Seeck, Quellenstudien zu dey Aristoteles Verfassungsgeschichte 
Athens, in Beitrage zur alten Geschichte, Band iv (1904). 
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seems more likely that the story arose at the time when feeling 
about the measure ran high, when there was a large body of 
influential men who suffered by it, and therefore had a strong 
motive for vilifying the lawgiver and any among those of their 
own class who had escaped loss, and when there existed others 
sufficiently concerned for Solon’s honour to produce a neat 
refutation of the charge in so far as it affected him.!_ If so, it was 
used again in later times against the descendants of the traitorous 
friends,? just as the ‘ Kylonian pollution’ was used again and 
again as a weapon with which to injure the family of the Alkmaio- 
nidai. The fact that it was so used no more proves that it origin- 
ated in the fifth century than the similar use of the ‘ Kylonian 
pollution’ against Kleisthenes proves that this was a story 
invented at the end of the sixth century. 

The story, then, may well have been circulated in Solon’s 
day. If it had any foundation in fact, it was that some of the 
wealthy class benefited, or at least did not suffer by, Solon’s 
reform; Solon’s part in it is of course unthinkable. It adds 
nothing new to the knowledge of the Seisachtheia to be gained 
from Solon’s poem, except that it says nothing of security given 
for the money borrowed, and leaves open the question whether 
the Seisachtheia was a remission of all debts, or only of those 
made on the security of land or person. 

That the Seisachtheia was a complete remission of debts 
was believed by the majority of later authorities, including 
Aristotle, Herakleides Pontikos and Philochoros.? But there was 
a small school, including Androtion, who assumed that the debts 
must have been to some extent paid off, and that Solon’s measure 
enabled the debtors to do this by lightening the rate of interest 
and altering the standard of measures and of the currency. These 

1 The real refutation was of course its incompatibility with Solon’s 
character (Ath. P. 6). The number of talents lost by Solon was differently 
reported—s t. (Plut.), 7 t. (Diog. L.), 15 t. (Polyzelos). This refutation 
would readily be invented by those who sought an immediate and un- 
answerable retort. 

SEM te SOL evan 4 bts 

* Ath. P.6; Herakl. P. (Miller, F. H.G. ii, p. 208); Philochoros ap. 


Suidas, s. v. ceadx Gera. 
4 Andr. ap. Plut. Sol. xv. 
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did not think the name Seisachtheia inconsistent with their views.} 
Itis condemned, however, by the evidence of the poem, and by the 
Solonian law quoted in Lysias which allows creditors to charge 
whatever rate of interest they please.? Moreover, it is not certain 
that the alteration in the currency was a lowering of the standard. 
The conjecture of Androtion was perhaps due to a theory that 
cancelling of contracts could not have been carried out without 
the gravest social convulsions—the theory expressed in Plutarch, 
“that every remission of debts is accompanied by internal 
factions.’ 3 

Aristotle believed the measure to have been a complete 
remission of debts, both private and public; and he carefully 
separates it from his account of the alteration of the standards. 
He rightly connects it with the Solonian law prohibiting the 
borrowing of money on the security of the person, and points out 
that this was what saved the measure from being merely a well- 
meaning piece of expediency * with short-lived effects. 

The Seisachtheia, therefore, can have been nothing less than 
a freeing of the land and of the people by the cancelling of all 
contracts for loans in which land or persons were the security.® 
Solon’s later laws forbidding personal security, and assisting the 
improvement of agriculture, made this freedom permanent. 


1 Suidas, s.v. ceacaydea. Gardner thinks that even ype@v dmoxon) means 
‘cutting down’, ‘ mutilation’, not ‘destruction’. History of Ancient 
Coinage, p. 146. 

2 Lys. c. Theomn. 18. 

3 Comp. Sol. et Popl. iii: 61 raon xpedv dmoxonh oraas Enerat. 

4 A piravOpwrevpa, as Plut. calls it, Sol. xv. The law is given as the most 
important of the three ‘ popular ’ measures of Solon, Ath. P. 9. 

®> Hence the expression preserved in Diog. L. i. 45: Avrpwors cwpdror Te 
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SOLON’S WORK ON THE ATTIC COINAGE 
Literary evidence on Solon’s work. 


The two authorities who describe Solon’s provisions relating 
to the coinage, weight and capacity standards are Androtion, 
quoted by Plutarch, and Aristotle. 

The passage in Plutarch is as follows : 

‘However, some have written—one of these is Androtion— 
that it was not by a cancelling of debts, but by a moderating of 
rates of interest that he alleviated the condition of the poor, and 
so pacified them; and that he called this benevolent measure 
Seisachtheia, together with the increase in the capacity standards 
and the valuation of the coinage which accompanied it. For he 
made the mina, which had previously consisted of 73 drachmas, 
consist of I00, so that since persons repaid a sum equivalent in 
number but less in value, the payers were greatly benefited, while 
the recipients suffered no loss whatever.’ ! 

Since Androtion means this alteration to be a decrease in the 
weight of the currency, only two explanations of his words are 
possible: the first, the natural meaning of the words, is that 
before Solon the mina contained 73 drachmas; Solon took this 
same mina and divided it into roo drachmas, so that each 
drachma was made less in weight. But it is impossible that the 
mina was ever divided into seventy-three, so that this must be 
rejected. The second explanation is that Solon took 73 old 
drachmae, and made out of the silver that they contained 100 
new drachmae, which was his new mina; that is, Androtion is 
taking the post-Solonian mina as his unit of measurement, and is 
thinking of this in his misleading expression ‘ the mina, which had 
previously consisted of 73 drachmae’. 


1 Plut. Sol. xv: Katrou tives eypaav, dv eo ’Avdpotiwy, otk anoxomh x pe@v 
GAG TénwY peTpLOTHTL KovpiobEevTas GyaThoa Tovs mevnras, Kal ceaaxOeay dvoudcat 
TO piravOpwrevpa TovTO Kal THY Gua TOUT® yEevouevny TAY TE péTPwY énavénow Kal 
TOU vopicparos tinny. “Exarov yap éroinoe dpaxpav Thy pvav mpdtepov EBdounKovTa 
kal Tpidv ovdoay, Bor’ apiOud pey ioov, dvvape 8 €draTrov drodiddvtwy, wpedetoba 
pev Tovs éxtivoytas peyada, pndiy Se BrAdmTEaba Tors KopuCopevous. 
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The rest of the passage does not here concern us, though 
it is well to note that Androtion is not primarily occupied with 
the coinage, but is bringing it in as evidence in support of his 
theory on the Seisachtheia—a theory which we have already seen 
to be mistaken; and that his failure to make it clear that he is 
using the post-Solonian mina as his unit of measurement is prob- 

_ably a sign that he is taking his facts from another authority, and 
has not reached them by an examination of Solonian and pre 
Solonian coins. Aristotle writes of the coinage as follows : 


“Such then apparently were the popular measures which he 
laid down in his laws; and before his legislation he appears to 
have decreed the Cancelling of Debts, and after that the (increase) 
of the measures and weights, and the increase of the coinage. 
Under him, the measures became greater than the Pheidonian, and 
also the mina, which had previously contained 70 drachmas’ 
weight, was made up to the hundred (drachmas). The ancient 
type was the didrachm. He also created weights with reference 
to the coinage, 63 minas going to the talent, and the three minas 
were distributed throughout upon the stater and the other 
weights.’ 1 


Owing to the similarity of the wording to that of Androtion, it 
has been supposed that Aristotle likewise is intending to describe 
a decrease in the standard. To this end the word ‘ increase’ has 
been emended or explained away,” and the whole sense of the 
passage, which clearly describes an increase both of the measures 


1 Ath P. 10. ’Ev pey ody tots vopow tadra Sorel Oeivar Snporika, mpd be THs 
vouobecias monoa TH TaV xpe@y anoxomny, Kal peTa TadTa THY Te TOY péTpwV Kal 
orabpav Kat thy Tod vouloparos av’énaw: em éxeivou yap eyévero kal TA péTpa pela 
Tav Pedwvetwv, ral 4 pva mpirepov €xovca orabpov EBSopnKovta Spaxuas averAnpwOn 
tais éxatéy. iv 8 6 dpxaios yapaxtip Sl6paxpov. énoince b& Kal orabud mpds TO 
vomuopa Tpeis eat éELnkovTa yds 70 TahavToy dyovoas. Kal émdevepnOnoay ai Tpeis 
pvat TO orarHpt Kal Tois GAAos oTAOpOIs. 

2 Hill thought the repetition of the article odd, and was tempted to 
emend rH te rev pétpwy Kal orabuay Cavfnoww) Kal Thy TOD vopicparos { pelwouy 
without, however, believing in the emendation or the emended meaning. 
(Numism. Chron., 1897, p. 285.) The repetition of the article merely 
marks the passage from ordinary weight and capacity standards to the 
precious metal standard. It is as natural as the repetition of doo and éni 
in Solon’s Amnesty-decree. 

avénow was explained as meaning ‘ multiplication’ in number, not 
increase in weight. But this is absurd unless the mina is regarded as 
a constant, which previously contained 7o dr. and afterwards was raised 
to 100. 
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and of the coinage, and an increase in the trade-weights corre- 
sponding to that of the coins, has had to beignored. The similarity 
of the wording shows that Aristotle is consciously correcting 
Androtion’s account ; if Androtion was, as seems likely, using an 
earlier authority, Aristotle also is reading that authority and 
correcting Androtion’s interpretation. 

Moreover, Aristotle’s expression supplies exactly what Andro- 
tion failed to supply—the unit of measurement that he himself 
is using. Though like Androtion he speaks of ‘ the mina, which 
had previously contained... ,’ his. addition, “70 drachmas’ weight’, 
makes it clear that it is weight, not content, of which he is 
speaking, and that his unit of weight isa drachma. This drachma 
is the post-Solonian, that indicated in ‘ ¢he hundred drachmas’ ; 
and the whole phrase means that 100 of these units made up the 
post-Solonian mina, but that the pre-Solonian mina weighed 
only 70 of them, though of course it was divided into rI00 of its 
own drachmas. 

Thus Aristotle’s account is directly opposed to that of Andro- 
tion, just as his theory of the Seisachtheia contradicts Androtion’s 
theory. Whether Aristotle was merely correcting Androtion 
or reinterpreting their common authority, or whether he himself 
had examined the coins, it is unprofitable to inquire, for no 
answer can be given that is not wholly conjectural ; but the one 
is describing a decrease and the other an increase in the weight of 
the drachma, and only the actual coins can decide between them. 
Unfortunately the coins so far brought to light by modern 
numismatists cannot themselves be classified with sufficient 
certainty to solve the question. But before the archaeological 
evidence, such as it is, is set forth, it will be better to give the 
literary evidence bearing on the pre-Solonian coinage of Attica 
and Greece. 


Literary evidence on the early Coinage of Attica. 

There is no record of the introduction of coinage into Attica. 
Solon in his Naukrarian laws spoke of state contributions in 
silver ;1 and he assessed certain fines in drachmas;? he also 

IA tTHAP® 8: 


2 e.g. Plut. Sol. xxiii. édv 8¢ dpndon tis éAevOépay yuvaika Kal Biaonra, 
¢nplav éxaroy Spaxpas erage, 
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assessed the medimnos of grain, and the sheep, in terms of 
drachmas.1 In the laws of Draco fines were assessed in terms 
of oxen,? though of course the payment may have been made 
in money. 

Concerning the early coinage of Attica there are two references 
of small worth, and one of greater value. The first, that of 
Plutarch, is mere tradition ; he says that Theseus struck a coinage 
having as its type the ox. The second, that of Pollux, is similar 
though more vague; the didrachm, he says, was the ancient coin 
current in Athens, and it was called Ox, because its type was the 
ox.4 He gives no date, but seems to be speaking of the earliest 
known currency. The third, that of Philochoros, is more valuable, 
because he held a religious office, that of Hieroskopos, in 306 B.c., 
and may have seen the old coins among the temple treasures.® 
He says that the Athenian tetradrachma were stamped with an 
owl, and the face of Athene, and were called Owls; the coins 
preceding these were didrachma, stamped with an ox.® Aristotle 
does not mention the Bull type, but says merely, ‘ the primitive 
stamped coin was the didrachmon.’ 

There is evidence of another change in the Attic coinage during 
the sixth century by Hippias,’ but he does not appear to have 
changed the type. 

From the literary tradition, then, all that can be gathered is 
that money was in use in Attica before Solon, and it may have 
been stamped with a bull. This currency was superseded by one 


1 Tbid. Bis pev ye Ta Tiunpata Trav Ovoiey AoyiCeTar mpoBaroy Kal Bpaxpiy 
av7t pediuvov... One silver drachma seems incredibly little as the equiva- 
lent of a sheep, even in a time when coins were a recent introduction, and 
rare. Yet Plutarch says that this equation was written among the regula- 
tions for religious offerings, and these were set forth on Solon’s sixteenth 
Axon. The statement that Plutarch takes from Demetrios Phal., that not 
only was a dr. equivalent to a sheep, but 5 dr. were equivalent to an ox, 
surely cannot be right. In Homeric times the ox was worth more than half 
a talent of gold. J/. xxiii. 750. 

Pe Pollusc. ix. Or. 

5 Plut. Thes. xxv. 

> Bollpiss. 00. 

5 Head, Hist. Num., p. 3606. 

§ Schol. Aristoph. Av. 1106. 

7 Aristot. Otkon. ll. 1347 A. 
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in which the Stater or dominant coin was the tetradrachm 
stamped with the owl on one side and the Pallas-head on the 
other. The date of the change is not indicated, nor is it attri- 
buted to Solon. 


Literary evidence on the earliest Coinage of Greece Proper. 


There are a number of definite statements about the introduc- 
tion of coinage into Hellas. It is connected with Pheidon, tyrant 
of Argos, and with Aigina. Strabo attributes to Pheidon new 
measures, weights and a coinage of silver and another metal.? 
The Marmor Parium ? attributes to him a reform of the measures, 
and the striking of a silver coinage. Ephoros 3 and the Etymolo- 
gicum Magnum ‘ say that he was the first to strike a coinage (in 
Greece); Herodotus® and Aristotle,® however, mention only his 
regulation of the measures of the Peloponnese. Three of these 
authorities state that the coinage was struck in Aigina. The 
Etymologicum Magnum says that by introducing coinage, he 
replaced the ‘ spits ’ (obeliskot) previously used, and dedicated the 
latter to Hera at Argos. 

On the date of Pheidon the authorities differ. According 
to Herodotus, Pheidon’s son Leokedes was one of the wooers of 
Agariste, who became the wife of the Athenian Megakles, and the 
mother of the lawgiver Kleisthenes. Thus the competition for 
her hand cannot have been earlier than 560 B. c., and Pheidon 
must have ruled in Argos not long before 600 B.c. According 
to Pausanias,’ however, Pheidon was called in by the Pisaeans in 
the Eighth Olympiad, 747 B.c., and with them celebrated the 
festival ; Herodotus also says that he was the man who turned 
out the Eleian directors of the games (Agénothetai) and himself 
managed the festival; so that both are referring to the same 
Pheidon, since both mention the high-handed action at Olympia 
for which he was notorious. Herodotus is writing in the fifth 
century, Pausanias in the second; yet since Pausanias is giving 

1 Strab. viii. 358. 430.) (Moller ai ri Gat yep -1 5405) 
° Strab. viii. 376, quoting Ephoros. 

4 Etym. Magn. s.v. éBedioncs. 

SS Hidt=vin 127. 

"TAih. 2.107; Polls 170. PASI MAb. De 
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- an exact date, which there was good reason to record at Olympia, 
while Herodotus is telling a story of the kind in which chronology 
is ignored when it hinders the grouping together of famous 
personages on a famous occasion, the date of Pausanias is to be 
preferred. Moreover, it is supported by Ephoros; he gives 
Pheidon as tenth in descent from Temenos, which brings his 
floruit to about 750 B.c.1_ It has been suggested that Herodotus 
is confusing a Pheidon, the father of Leokedes, with the famous 
tyrant Pheidon of the eighth century. 

However, if the date 750 B.c. be accepted, Pheidon can hardly 
be regarded as the institutor of a silver coinage; this doubt 
is intensified by the assignment of the earliest coinage to Aigina. 
Why should the tyrant of Argos strike his coinage in Aigina, and 
not at the temple of Hera at Argos, where the demonetized iron 
and bronze spits were kept ? This difficulty was felt in antiquity, 
and Ephoros suggested the answer that Aigina had become the 
mart of western Greece, owing to its position. The answer, 
however, shows only that Aigina was the most suitable place 
for the issuing of the earliest coinage, not that Pheidon was 
likely to have issued it there; and as Babelon remarks, if one or 
the other must go, it must be Pheidon, not Aigina.” It seems a 
likely suggestion that Pheidon’s work was not the institution of 
the coinage, but the regulation of the system of weights and 
measures ; and that a coinage was first issued after Pheidon’s time 
at Aigina, the meeting-place of traders from the east with traders 
from the west, the Peloponnese and northern Greece; this 
coinage was struck on the Pheidonian weight-standard, and 
it quickly superseded, at all Peloponnesian states except 
Sparta, the iron and bronze spits which up to that time had 
been current; these demonetized spits were deposited in the 
temples, those of Argos being placed in the Heraion; the story 
that Pheidon placed them there arose later. It was the measures 


1 Among the modern authorities who accept the earlier date are Ridge- 
way, Reinach, Gardner, and Zimmern. Unger accepts Hdt.’sdate. Weissen- 
born emended the text of Paus. from 8th to 28th Olympiad, = 668 B.c., 
an arbitrary alteration which has nothing to support it; it has been 
accepted by Curtius, Sandys, and Head. 

2 Les Origines dela Monnaie, ch. v. 
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which were called Pheidonian ; the coinage was not called after 
him, but after Aigina, the place where it was first struck.? 

However this may be, it is clear from the literary evidence that 
before Solon’s time there was a weight-standard and a coinage in 
Greece. We know that before his reform the Athenians used the 
Pheidonian measures of capacity ; it is therefore likely that they 
used his weights and the corresponding coin-standard also. Of the 
Aiginetan coinage we know two facts from literary tradition— 
that it was stamped with a tortoise, and became famous under 
this name ;? and that the Aiginetan drachma was at some time 
heavier than the Attic drachma. Pollux says that it was worth 
ten Attic obols, and that the Athenians in their detestation 
of the Aiginetans, used contemptuously to call it ‘the fat 
drachma ’.? 4 

Herodotus mentions another Greek standard for weighing 
the precious metals ; this was the Euboic,* which Dareios used as 
a gold standard when assessing the tributes of his dependencies. 
This was somewhat lighter than the Babylonian standard. Solon 
may therefore have had this standard, as well as the Peloponnesian, 
at his disposal ; if it existed in his time he would know of it, since 
he was himself a merchant in his youth. 


Literary tradition on the early Coinage of Asia. 

According to Herodotus ® and Xenophanes,® the inventors of 
coinage were the Lydians ; but the question was disputed in anti- 
quity. There was in Asia a standard for weighing the precious 
metals called the Babylonian ; this was no doubt of great anti- 
quity, for the period of the prosperity of Babylon was before the 
rise of the Assyrian Empire in the latter half of the Second 
Millennium. There was also a convention fixing the proportionate 
value of silver and gold. In the time of Dareios this proportion 
was as I to 13.7 The example of Asia Minor, therefore, may have 
influenced Solon, and even Pheidon and Aigina. 

1 See P. Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage, ch. v. 

2 Poll. ix. 74; Hesych. s. v. xedAwvy. 

’ Poll. ix. 76. Aigina was incorporated in the Athenian Empire in 
450 B. c., and must then have ceased to strike coins. 

4 Hdt. iii. 89. SeHidteisod. 

® Poll. ix. 83. 7 Hadt. iii. 94. 
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The evidence of Archaeology. 


The earliest known coins are of Asia Minor; so that numis- 
matists are agreed that the idea of coinage was borrowed by 
Greece Proper from Asia Minor. But there is a division on the 
question whether they borrowed or adapted the Eastern coin- 
standards or weight-standards also, or whether they struck their 
first coins on a standard developed from primitive weight- 
standards of their own. Standards for the precious metals must 
originally have been arrived at empirically, in the days of trade by 
barter, when a weight of gold or silver or bronze was equated with 
some other unit of wealth, and so became itself a unit. Were the 
Greek standards borrowed ready-made from another people, or 
were they reached independently ? 

The leader of the school that believes in an independent origin 
of the Greek standards is Ridgeway. The opposite school is very 
large ;+ but it is divided internally over the question whence 
the standards were borrowed.2 The majority, however, have 
endeavoured to derive the Greek standards from Asia; a brief 
survey of the evidence may help us to decide whether the con- 
nexions postulated are tenable. 


The Babylonian W eight-Standard. 


This has been worked out from the remains, which are of 
two kinds: 

1. Inscriptions, recording astronomical and other observations. 
These showed that the Babylonians used a sexagesimal system of 
notation, and a sexagesimal system of measuring time, capacity, 


1 [t includes Boeckh, Hultsch, Mommsen, Lehmann-Haupt, Poole, Head, 
and Sandys. Gardner formerly accepted the derivation of the Aiginetan 
standard from the East (Smith, Dict. Gv. and Rom. Antiq., s.v. Pondera, 
edn. iii, 1890-1), but in his Hzst. Anc. C. (1918) he considers it to be based on 
the earlier Peloponnesian currency of spits, while the Euboic standard is 
based on the Babylonian. 

2 The majority of metrologists have thought that the standards of 
Greece Proper were derived ultimately from the Babylonian through Lydia 
and Ionia by land, and through the Phoenicians by sea; there are differ- 
ences of opinion about the route (Lehmann, Busolt, Sandys, and, in part, 
Head). Others suggest Egypt as the parent of the standards (R. S. Poole 
and Petrie). Others point to Crete and Cyprus. 

G 
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and weight. The Babylonian weight-talent was divided into 
60 minas, and the mina into 60 shekels. 

2. Babylonian and Assyrian weights. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a number of weights were discovered by Sir 
A. H. Layard at Nineveh ; these were in the form of bronze lions 
and stone ducks, and many of them bore inscriptions stating their 
weight in Manahs, and the name of the king in whose reign they 
were issued.1 The inscriptions on the ducks were cuneiform ; 
those on the lions were both cuneiform and Aramaic, the purpose of 
the latter being to make the weight known to the Syrian mer- 
chants who traded inland over Assyria and Mesopotamia, and sea- 
wards to the Phoenician emporia. 

From these weights it appears that : 

1. In the Babylonian weight-system the mina had two forms, 
the heavy and the light. 

2. The weight-standard on which the above weights were 
struck was : 


Heavy Form. Light Form. 
Talent. 60,600 grammes. 30,300 grammes. 
Mina. 1,010 grms. (15,600 grains). 505 grms. (7,800 grs.). 
Shekel. 16-83 grms. (260 grs.). 8-41 grms. (130 grs.). 


Most of these weights belong to the Second Millennium B.c. 

More recently, other weights of far earlier date (about 3000- 
2500 B. C.) have been discovered by Lehmann-Haupt in Southern 
Babylonia. These are as follows: 


Yielding 
Actual Wt. mina of 
1. Stone inscribed ‘4 mina, true weight’ 244-8 grms. 489-6 grms. 
2. 4 mina, uninscribed OLS 7aams 491-2 ,, 
3. ‘} mina, true weight’ 10423005; 49299 5, 
4. ‘I mina, true weight’ (damaged) 978°3 SC, O70 -Sues 
These give the following standard : 
Heavy Form. Light Form. 
Talent. 58,944 grms. 29,472 grms. 
Mina. ciyc. 982°4 ,, (15,160 grs.) ciyc. 491 ,, (7,580 grs.) 
Shekel 916737 as,mnl(2.52:Omme mn) Se 55 (ERS ny) 


* The full list of these weights is given in the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Warden of the Standards, 1874-5, and a list of the more important in the 
Introd. to Head’s Hist. Num., pp. xxx, xxxi (Ist edn. 1887); p. xxxvi 
(2nd edn. 1911). 
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Since several of the above-mentioned bronze lions bear 
inscriptions, I mina, } mina, and so on, of the King, it has been 
suggested that their standard is a taxed or Royal form of the 
earlier standard ; the shekel of 260 grains is a taxed form of the 
shekel of 252 grains, i. e. raised by =4th; the former has there- 
fore been called the Royal standard, the latter the Common 
standard. This theory of taxed weights has been pressed into 
service wherever a variation in the weight-standard has appeared, 
and taxes of jth and even 4th have been postulated by 
Lehmann-Haupt. By this means it has been found possible to 
derive all the eastern standards for the weighing of precious 
metals from the Babylonian shekel weighing from 137 to 126 
grains. 


The Lydian Coinage. 

A set of silver coins issued by Croesus has as its unit a stater 
of about 168 grains (10-89 grammes). The earliest coinage 
of Asia Minor, however, was not of silver or gold, but of electrum, 
a natural mixture of gold and silver found in Lydia in the sands 
of the River Paktolos ; and some of the electrum coinages have 
as their unit a stater of about 169 grains. It might be thought 
that the electrum issues were meant to be passed as pure gold, 
were it not for the fact that as a rule they are struck, not on the 
gold standard but on the silver standard. The latter appears to 
have been derived directly from the Babylonian light shekel of 130 
grains; for Herodotus says that the value of gold to silver in 
Asia Minor was as 13 : I, and ro silver pieces of 169 grains would 
therefore be equivalent to one gold piece of 130 grains. It is 
obviously more convenient to alter the weight of the silver shekel 
so that ten may be equivalent to a gold shekel, than to strike 
silver shekels of the same weight as the gold, and be obliged to 
reckon 13 silver shekels to one of gold. Such then was the 
origin of one new unit for silver currencies. 

The electrum currency, it is maintained, was intended to be 
passed at three-quarters the value of gold. Mommsen and 
Brandis, postulating the ratio! of gold to silver as 134:1, 

1 Tf this ratio be applied in the derivation of the Lydian silver standard 


instead of that of 13 : 1, a stater of 172 grains is obtained. 
G2 
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showed why it was convenient to strike the electrum coins on the 
silver standard. For 

If gold: silver = = I 

and gold: electrum= 4 £3 

then electrum : silver=1I0: I. 


That is, one electrum piece can be exchanged for Io silver pieces 
of the same weight. 

Electrum, as the results of recent analysis have shown, by no 
means contained a constant proportion of gold and silver ; 
the variation is enormous, ranging from 72 to IO or even 5 per 
cent. of goldin the electrum. Yet Gardner thinks it not impossible 
that it was conveniently accepted as of ten times the value of 
silver, or three-fourths the value of gold. 

The earliest known coin, now in the British Museum, was 
assigned by Head to Lydia, and dated about 700 B.c. It is of 
electrum, and weighs 166°8 grains. But Babelon thinks it more 
probable that the earliest electrum coins were struck by the 
Greek cities of Ionia, in spite of the evidence of Herodotus. There 
is an electrum coinage inscribed with the name of Alyattes 
(610-561 B.C.) ; but this is the first that can certainly be ascribed 
to Lydia; Head, however, assigned the most archaic electrum 
coins to the reign of Gyges, 687-652 B.C. 

Whether these are Lydian or Ionian, they cannot be earlier 
than 700 B.c., according to numismatists; therefore the intro- 
duction of coinage into Greece was not the work of Pheidon, if 
Pheidon’s date has been correctly calculated as about 750 B. c. 
Uncertain as is every step in the argument, yet since no coins of 
Greece Proper as archaic as those of Asia have been discovered, it 
must provisionally be held that Greece Proper borrowed the idea 
of coinage, and at some time during the seventh century, probably 
after Pheidon’s time. 


The Coins of Asiatic Greece. 


Whether the electrum coins with the stater of 169 grains are 
to be assigned to Lydia or to Ionia, as has been said, is not known ; 
but during the seventh century most of the cities of the coast began 
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issuing coins, though not all upon the same standard. The most 
important group is that of the southern district, which minted 
an electrum coinage not on the Babylonian standard, but having 
a stater of between 230 and 222 grains. It is believed that 
this is a heavy silver standard based upon the Babylonian heavy 
gold standard. Two ways of derivation are suggested : 

1. The basis is the Babylonian heavy stater of 260 grains. 
At the rate of exchange, 


Gold : silver =13} : I. 
260 grains gold =3,466 grains silver. 


If this be divided into 15, the resulting shekel weighs 231 grains. 
This is the explanation of Head, and it is accepted generally. 
This standard is surmised to have been that in use among the 
Phoenicians, and the intercourse of these cities with Phoenician 
traders would account for their adoption of it. 

2. Ridgeway has suggested that with the Phoenicians silver 
was less valuable than with the rest of Greece, because they were 
able to obtain large quantities from Spain. He postulates the 
ratio, 

Gold :.silver=17 : I. 
Then, using as the basis the light Babylonian mina of 130 grains, 
1 gold shekel of 130 grs.=17 silver shekels of 130 grains. 
=2,210 grains. 
=Io silver shekels of 221 grains. 


There seem to be no means of deciding whether ro or 15 of 
these shekels on the Phoenician standard were rated to the gold 
shekel. There is no literary evidence for the standard. A very 
early electrum coin in the British Museum is said to belong to it ; 
it is dated by Head about 623 B.c., and is attributed to Miletos ; 
it weighs 217 grains. 

There were other standards for electrum—the Phokaic, with 
a stater of 260-252 grains; and a standard called Euboic, with 
a stater of 135 grains. But the Babylonian and the Phoenician 
have been discussed in more detail because it is from them that 
the standards of Greece Proper are said by some to have been 
derived. 
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The Coinage of Greece Proper. 
1. The Aiginetan. 

The most archaic coins of Greece Proper are silver staters 
with a sea-tortoise on the obverse, and on the reverse an incuse 
square divided into eight compartments. These are readily 
identified by numismatists with the early Aiginetan coinage said 
by some ancient authorities to have been issued by Pheidon. One 
electrum coin of this class also survives ; it is perhaps to electrum 
that Strabo refers in his phrase ‘ the other (metal) ’.4 

The weight of the Aiginetan stater varies from 200 to 190 grains. 
There is great disagreement on the question of the standard to 
which they belong. Head and many others regard them as a 
slightly debased derivation from the Phoenician silver standard. 
Ridgeway’s theory is that Pheidon was the author of this currency 
and that he originated a silver standard ; he did not strike gold, 
so that he did not originate a gold standard ; but had he done so, 
he would have used, not the Babylonian gold unit, but the unit 
in use in Greece from early times for weighing gold, a unit whose 
weight varies from 140-135 grains. For proof of its existence he 
points to the gold ornaments found in prehistoric graves at 
Mykenai and in Aigina, which are all about of this weight ; 
and this unit, he says, was the Greek idea of the value of one 
ox in gold. Pheidon struck electrum and silver; since in the 
second half of the fifth century, when gold was more plentiful in 
Greece, the ratio of gold to silver was 14: 1, he assumes that 
in Pheidon’s time the ratio was 15: 1. Pheidon took the ox-unit 
of gold, which Ridgeway identifies with the Homeric Talanton 
and Mykenean bracelet standard, and which weighs 135 grains. 

135 grains of gold=15 x 135 gers. of silver. 
=2,025 , Fe 
=Io silver pieces of 202 grs. 

That the weight sank to 195 grains he considers due to a debase- 
ment. 

Gardner, who in his latest book discusses and dismisses this 
and other theories, thinks that the break between Mykenai and 
historic Greece was so complete that the weight standard of 


1 +6 Te GAO Kal TO dpyupody. 
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the earlier period did not survive. He suggests that Pheidon 
regulated without discarding the existing currency of obeliskoi ; 
and that the Aiginetans adjusted their new silver currency to the 
standard fixed for bronze and iron. He calculates the ratio of 
silver to bronze at 120: 1, so that a silver stater of 192 grains 
and its divisions could easily be equated to a sum of bronze. 
The Aiginetan currency was soon imitated by other cities; those . 
of the Peloponnese, the Boiotian confederacy, Thessaly, and all 
Northern Greece except Euboia. 


2. The Euboic. 


Again, there is a difference of opinion about its origin. A 
number of specimens survive—very old electrum and silver 
coins. There are ten types in all, which Head has conjecturally 
assigned to the cities of Euboia ; to Chalkis he assigns the Wheel 
Type, to Histiaia the Amphora, to Eretria the Bull. Those in the 
British Museum are silver, varying from 126-133-7 grains; they 
are identified by Head, Gardner and others with the Babylonian 
gold standard ; while Ridgeway says that the Euboic standard is 
simply the prehistoric system applied to silver. 

The coins of Corinth, the only city of the Peloponnese whose 
coins were not struck on the Aiginetan standard, are of Euboic 
weight. A specimen of these famous ‘ colts’ (as they were called 
from their type), in the British Museum, weighs 128-3 grains and 
may date from the time of Periandros, 625-585 B. C. 


The Attic Coinage. 


Very important evidence is afforded by numismatists con- 
cerning the Attic coinage. 

t. There are no coins in existence which can be placed earlier 
than 600 B.c. It is almost certain that the earliest existing coins 
are to be assigned to Solon. His work therefore was to strike 
the first Attic coinage. 

2. The earliest coins of Attica are of the Owl-type and of 
Euboic weight. Some coins of the Bull’s Head type have been 
found in Attica; but these are no earlier than, if as early as, 
the Athenian Owls ; and they are of Euboic weight. They were 
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formerly assigned to Attica ; but Head, following Imhoof-Blumer 
and Curtius, assigns them to Euboia (probably Eretria) because 
they have a peculiarity found in the other coins of Euboia—a 
plain linear circle enclosing their obverse types—which suggests 
a single mint, or closely-connected mints; and because it is 
unlikely that Athens would strike them at the same time as her 
Owls ; at this early period states kept to one type. Moreover, not 
only Bull’s Heads, but other similar coins with different types— 
for example, a Gorgon’s Head—have been found in Attica; they 
cannot all be assigned to Athens.!_ The probability is that these 
are coins of Euboian cities which circulated in Attica after the 
minting of the Owls; and that Philochoros was mistaken in 
thinking the Bull’s Heads early Attic. 

3. If there was a currency in use in Attica before Solon’s time, 
it must have been non-Attic. It is extremely probable that it was 
the Aiginetan, or else that silver bars struck on the Aiginetan 
weight-standard served the purpose of a currency; and that 
Solon’s work was a changing over from the Aiginetan to the 
Euboic standard. 

Those who accept Androtion’s account that the standard was 
lowered by Solon, point out that if 73 old drachmas’ weight of 
silver be made into roo new drachmas, the difference corresponds 
to that between an Aiginetan drachma of gI grains, and a Euboic 
drachma of 67 grains. 

Those who consider that Aristotle also is describing a lowering 
of the standard, point out that if heavier specimens of the coins 
be taken, the Aiginetan didrachmon of 194 grains is to the Euboic 
didrachmon of 135 grains as 100 is to 70, which is the number 
given by Aristotle. 

There are slight variations of the figures in the different authori- 
ties, but the proportion is always between 70 and 75 to Ioo. 
Gardner explains the difference of the numbers 73 and 70 as 
corresponding to a slight difference between the Euboic and 

1 Six thinks Head wrong in this supposition. He places in the period 
592-561 B.c., under the Athenian issues, the Wheel type, the Owl, the 
Horse, and the Amphora. The Gorgon-Head type he assigns to Hippias 


(Num. Chron. 1895). Gardner thinks that the earliest Attic coins were the 
Owl type and the Amphora. 
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the true Attic standard. The stater of the former weighed 130 
grains, that of the latter 135 grains ; Solon introduced the Euboic 
standard, and the slightly heavier standard was the work of 
Peisistratos, who first issued the tetradrachms with the Owl and 
Pallas-Head. He considers the normal weight of the Aiginetan 
drachma 94 grains; a mina weighing 70 such drachmas gives 100 
drachmas weighing 65-8 grains, while a mina weighing 73 such 
drachmas gives 100 drachmas weighing 68-6 grains; and Aris- 
totle’s number is therefore the more correct. 

Those who believe that Aristotle is describing an increase in the 
weight of the drachma, and that his account is right, explain in 
another way the numbers he gives. Head, who originally accepted 
the theory of Androtion, and assigned to Solon the tetradrachms 
with the Owl and Pallas-Head type, later accepted another theory, 
put forward by G. F. Hill,! that in Solon’s currency the drachma 
was the Euboic drachma in its heavy form, that is, weighing 
about 133 grains, which later became the didrachm, but which 
in Solon’s time corresponded to the Aiginetan drachma of about 
93 grains, and not to the Aiginetan didrachm of 194 grains. 

Phen 93 23132-= 70 +100. 

The evidence for supposing that the old Euboic and Attic 
drachma was of the weight of the later didrachm—that is, be- 
longed to the Euboic heavy standard—is meagre. The earliest 
coins of the Lion and Gorgon-Head type (Euboic), weighing 268-5 
grains, bear two dots, which Head thinks is the mark of the 
didrachm. The words of Aristotle, ‘the ancient type was the 
didrachm,’ are explained by Head to mean, ‘ the stater of those 
days, our tetradrachm, was then called didrachm.’ An archaic 
Attic weight, designated by its inscription? as a ‘ half’ (-mina), 
weighs 6,585 grains, giving a drachma of I3I grains; another 
inscribed ‘ ten Staters’ (dekastateron) weighs 2,738 grains, giving 
a stater of 273 grains, All this evidence is easily brushed aside by 
Gardner ; ? but the theory gives the only satisfactory explanation 
of the passage in the Constitution of Athens, and further evidence 
in support of it would be welcome. 


1 Num. Chron., 1897. 
2 juov tepoy dnpudoiov ’APnvaiwy, 
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Head, following Hill and Six, brings into line with his theory 
the much-discussed passage in the Aristotelian Oikonomika ; + 
here an alteration of the Attic currency by Hippias is described. 
It is said that he ‘ debased the existing coinage of the Athenians ; 
having fixed a valuation, he gave orders that it should be brought 
in to him; and when (the coins) had been collected for the pur- 
pose of stamping, he reissued the same silver as a new type’. 
Head thinks that what Hippias did was to call in the existing coins 
at a fixed valuation, and then reissue the same coins as pieces of 
a different denomination ; that is, he reissued as tetradrachms the 
coins of 270 grains which previously had been didrachms.? By so 
doing, he was probably copying other states who were substi- 
tuting the light for the heavy Euboic standard, and at the same 
time nominally doubling his own resources. 

On this new theory, in the second edition of the Historia Numo- 
vum, Head rearranges the existing early coins of Attica as 
follows : 


Solon’s Period. 
1. Hemihekton of electrum. Obv. Owl. 
Rev. Incuse square. 
Weight. 21 grains. 
(This is the later diobol; here it is an obol, 4 of a heavy 
drachma.) 


2. Silver drachma. Obv. Owl. 
Rev. Incuse square. 
Weight. 124 grains. 
(The later didrachm.) 
3. Silver 4 obol, similar to the drachma. Weight 11-2 grains. 
(The later obol.) 


2 11.1347 A. 76 Te vouiopa TO dy AOnvaios addxipov emoinger’ Tagas dé Tippy 
éxéhevoe mpds abTov avaxopicew: ovvedOdvTwy b& én TO xowau Erepov xapaxrhea 
éfedwke TO adTO apyvpiov. 

* Seeck and others think that the coins must have been melted down 
and reissued with a slightly altered stamp. Seeck thinks that the work of 
Hippias wasareform ; d5éx:moy éroinoey means, not ‘debased’ but ‘ demone- 
tized’. Hippias may have made the new coins lighter, he thinks, but 
he was merely regularizing the weight, for the weight of the first issues 
fluctuated considerably in the individual coins. 
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Series of rude silver bullets of 270 grains max., now called 
didrachms, later to be called tetradrachms. 
Obv. Head of Athena in unadorned crested helmet. 
Rev. Owl, olive spray, and inscription AOE, or 
occasionally A@®E, but not in the earliest speci- 
mens. 
Possibly these belong to the first great celebration of the 
Panathenaic Games, in the summer of 566 B. Cc. 
Time of Hippias, 514-511 B. C., down to 407 B.C. 
Substitution of Light Euboic for Heavy Euboic currency. 
Henceforth the chief denomination is always called tetradrachm, 
and weighs 270 grains. This is the denomination that gained 
world-wide fame, and was not superseded until the issue of the 
still more popular tetradrachms of Alexander the Great.} 


The two literary theories, then, of Solon’s reforms are not 
decided by archaeology, but merely accompanied by correspond- 
ing theories on that side.. The results of the examination may 
now be summarized. 

1. It is probable that there was a weight standard in Greece 
Proper, regularized from that in popular use by Pheidon in the 
eighth century ; this was probably not derived from the East. 

2. The first coinage of Greece Proper was probably struck 
in Aigina in the seventh century, on the Pheidonian standard. 
The idea of coinage, but not the standard, was borrowed from 
Asia Minor, though the standard may have been adjusted in some 
way to the standards of the eastern traders. 

3. Solon struck the first Attic coinage, of silver and perhaps 
electrum. Whether his stater was heavier or lighter than the 
Aiginetan is uncertain; but the reform seems to have been, 
not a trick to lighten the burden of the debtors, but a measure 
to facilitate trade with the cities using the Euboic standard, 
this being more profitable to Athens than the use of the Aiginetan 
standard current in the Dorian states, and especially Megara, 


1 Athens did not strike gold till 407-406 B.c. (Aristoph. Ran. 720). 
Bronze also was then struck, but was called in in 393 B.c. (tbid. Eccl. 819). 
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with whom she was at enmity. In neither case can Solon be said 
to have debased the coinage ; there was none to debase. 

4. Tradition is wrong in assigning to Attica a coinage earlier 
than that of Solon ; this coinage, the so-called Bull Type, belongs 
to one of the cities of Euboia, and entered Attica after the striking 
of Solon’s Owls, with which it was interchangeable. 

The derivation of the different weight standards must remain 
uncertain until it is decided which, in a series of coins struck at 
the same time, and of varying weights, is to be regarded as the 
norm. Some authorities have taken the specimen of maximum 
weight as the norm, on the ground that the tendency is to debase 
the standard, and in order to allow for depreciation through wear ; 
others have taken the average. The reason, however, for the 
irregularity of the weights in early coinages is probably that the 
metal which was to go to each coin was not weighed separately ; 
a certain weight of metal was taken, and out of this it was re- 
quired to make a given number of coins; so that the amount of 
metal that went to each was only roughly ascertained. Therefore 
the latest and most scientific means of finding the norm is by 
drawing up tables of frequency. The existing specimens are 
weighed, and it is found that only a few are of maximum or 
minimum weight, whereas somewhere between the two is a weight 
to which most of the specimens conform. This weight, with a small 
addition to make up for depreciation by wear, gives the norm ; 
and until these graphs of frequency are drawn up and published, 
further work on the derivation of the coin-standards must be 
postponed. 


+ The valuable work of Mr. C. T. Seltman on the Athenian Coinage 
(Athens. Its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion, C. T. Seltman, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1924) did not come into my hands until after this 
book had gone to the printers. Therein is set forth and re-examined all 
the available evidence; and the coins are rearranged according to a new 
scheme—the grouping of similar reverse-types (punch-dies). By this 
method Mr. Seltman has arrived at an entirely new classification, and has 
traced the history of Athens before the Persian Invasion in close connexion 
with the suggested changes in the coinage. No summary of his views can 
be given here ; for these the reader is directed to the book itself: but it 
may be mentioned that he believes that a pre-Solonian currency existed 
at Athens ; that Solon resorted from the Pheidonian to a lighter standard ; 
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Aristotle states that Solon altered the weights in accordance 
with the coinage, making 63 minas go to the talent. It is thought 
that this states the trade-talent in terms of the coinage-mina. The 
talent as before would be divided into 60 of its own minas; so 
that the trade-talent weighed three more Euboic minas than the 
coin-talent ; it was 3 in every 60, that is, 5 per cent., heavier.! 
He distributed these three minas over the rest of the weights 
in proportion, that is, raised them all by 5 per cent. above the 
corresponding weights of the coinage-standard. 

Those who believe that Solon lowered the coin-standard 
agree for the most part that he increased the trade-weights, for 
by this means the poor would receive a larger pound of goods at 
the market, unless the merchant at once readjusted his prices. 
Lehmann-Haupt? thinks that Solon was making use of the 
Oriental system, observed in his travels, of putting a tax on the 
common weight—here a tax of 1/2oth; in order to soothe 
the mind of the average Athenian, who would be perturbed at the 
drop in the Coin-standard, he enacted that for the use of the 
market, the weight should be not the common Euboic weight 
but one surpassing it by 1/2oth, thus introducing a Royal form of 
this weight for the help of the Athenian household. This, how- 
ever, requires the assumption that Solon controlled prices. 

We are not told whether the change made by Solon was 
from the Peloponnesian standard, though Pheidonian weights as 
well as measures are referred to by Strabo. An Attic inscription 3 
of about 100 B. Cc. fixes the commercial mina at ‘ 138 drachmas of 
the Stephanephoros ’, that is, 138 of the coin-drachmas struck in 
the mint, which was attached to the shrine of Theseus Stephane- 
phoros, where the standards were kept. This is thought by some 


and that the coins having as their obverse type the amphora on a shield, 
and hitherto usually assigned to Euboia, are Solon’s issue. Mr. Seltman 
also re-examines the question of the derivation of the coin-standards, 
setting forth tables of frequency, and arrives at new and striking 
conclusions. 

1 Hill, Num. Chron., 1897. 

2 Solon the Athenian, p. 29. 
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to be a persistence of the old Aiginetan standard for trade- 
weights, for if 73 Aiginetan drachmas are equivalent to 100 Attic 
drachmas (on the theory of Androtion), 100 Aiginetan drachmas 
are equivalent to 137 Attic drachmas; that is, the commercial 
mina of the decree is simply a survival of the Aiginetan coin-mina ; 
and Solon may have added his 5 per cent. not to the Euboic 
standard but to the Pheidonian weights, which he retained.* 
The decree above quoted goes on to regulate the weight which is 
to be ‘ thrown in’ with a commercial talent (5 minas), and with 
5 minas (I mina) and with 1 mina (12 drachmas). 

The words of Aristotle, however, seem to mean that Solon’s 
trade-weights were formed by adding 5 per cent. to the coin- 
weights ; a heavier standard for ordinary goods than for the pre- 
cious metals is used in most systems. That the decree above 
mentioned speaks of a mina weighing 138 coin-drachmas is no 
proof that this mina was the surviving Pheidonian ; the tendency 
of coin-weights is to decrease, but the tendency of trade-weights is 
to increase; and the 138 drachmas weight for the trade-mina 
(then again increased by a tax) may have been arrived at from 
Solon’s new Attic mina by similar successive additions between 
his time and 100 B.C. 


The Measures of Capacity. 


Herodotus, Ephoros, and the Marmor Parium agree that 
Pheidon regulated the measures of capacity for the Peloponnese. 
Pollux mentions the large vessel called ‘ pheidon’, after the 
Pheidonian measures described by Aristotle in his Argive Consti- 
tution,” a treatise now lost. It is the measures only which 
Aristotle calls Pheidonian in the Constitution of Athens. 

Until the discovery of the Constitution of Athens, it was thought 
that the Pheidonian measures of capacity were larger than the 
Athenian. Androtion says that Solon increased the measures, 
but there was nowhere any statement that the Pheidonian 
measures were previously in use ; this was supplied in Aristotle’s 
newly discovered account. 


Gardner ii Ale C.mpamloue 
2SPolluxy x) 179: 
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Archaeologists calculate from remains that the Solonian 
Metretes contained about 39 litres or 84 gallons. Hultsch thinks 
that the Pheidonian measures can be identified with the Baby- 
lonian, and that the Babylonian equivalent to the Metretes 
measured about 36 litres, the ratio throughout being about 12 : 13. 
The Solonian Metretes appears to be identical with the Egyptian 
Artabe. 

The Solonian Medimnos contained about 52 litres (about 
12 gallons); the Pheidonian Medimnos is reckoned at 48 litres, 
(about 11 gallons). These are the figures of Hultsch and Nissen. 

Ridgeway disagrees with the view that the Greeks obtained 
their standards of capacity from Babylonia, and contends that 
here as elsewhere they developed their own standards from 
natural objects, such as the hen’s egg or the gourd, which vary in 
size between narrow limits only, and that these standards were 
afterwards regularized by legislators—in Greece, by Pheidon and 
Solon. 

The raising of the measures of capacity may have been of 
temporary assistance to the poor, if prices were not immediately 
altered in proportion ; but the primary object of the altering of 
all the standards is more likely to have been commercial con- 
venience than a relief of the poor which can at best have been but 
short-lived and unsatisfactory. 


Cri SE ir Bien, 


THE LAWS OF SOLON 


IT remains to classify and discuss those laws of Solon which 
were concerned with matters other than the powers and duties 
of magistrates and assemblies. Our record of these is, although 
not scanty, imperfect, because the chief authorities are Plutarch 
in his Life of Solon, who in his main list mentions only those 
which he finds odd; and the orators, who are extremely un- 
reliable,1—since it was in their interest to attach Solon’s name 
to any law which they were supporting—with the exception of 
Lysias, who in one passage quotes obsolete words from a number 
of Solon’s laws. Again, we do not know from what source these 
authorities drew their information. The laws were several times 
revised, and must often have been added to and altered, in the 
two centuries after Solon’s legislation ; few of the original records 
can have survived up to the time when the Athenians began to 
take an interest in their past history. Gilliard? thinks that the 
wooden rollers (Axones) on which the laws were first inscribed 
perished at the time of the capture of Athens by the Persians, if 
not before. 

Meier and Schémann considered that the Solonian laws should 
be classified according to the magistrate in whose charge they 
were. Schelling preferred to divide them into Jus Privatum 
and Jus Publicum. Later authorities, however—Schoell, Sond- 
haus and others—have returned to the classification according to 
the provinces of the different magistrates ; for it is thought that 


1 Sondhaus, De Solonis Legibus, pp. 7, 8, denies this, and maintains 
that the orators were well able to distinguish between the laws on the 
Axones and those passed in later times. This may be true, but they 
certainly did not trouble to do so when addressing the jury-court. 

2 Quelques Réformes de Solon, p. 34. 
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this was the arrangement on the Axones. On the First Axon, for 
example, were two very different sets of regulations—the pro- 
hibition of the exporting of all natural produce except olive oil ; 
and the care of widows and orphans ; the only connexion between 
these is that they both come under the control of the Archon 
Eponymos. Moreover, to divide the laws as written down by 
Solon into private and public and sacred is an anachronism, 
since in his time the organs for the performance of these different 
functions were largely the same. 

The grouping of the laws under the provinces of the various 
magistrates and assemblies has been admirably carried out by 
Sondhaus. Nevertheless, since the constitutional work of Solon 
has been discussed in another part of this account, the remaining 
laws will be grouped not as they were written on the Axones, but 
according to the relationships or activities which they regulate, 
as follows: 


A. Laws regulating the relationship between the citizen and the 
Gods. _ 
B. Laws regulating the relationship between members of the 
family. 
C. Laws regulating the relationship between the sexes. 
D. Laws regulating the relationship between citizen and fellow- 
citizen. 
E. Laws regulating the relationship between the individual and 
the administration. 
1. Services to the State. 
2. State rewards for merit. 
3. The citizen and the legal machinery. 
4. State control of private life. 
F. Laws regulating the relationship between foreigners and the 
Attic community. 
G. Laws regulating agriculture and trade. 


A. Laws regulating the relationship of the Catizen and the Gods. 


Little is known of Solon’s religious laws. Any reorganization 
of religious duties was not within his province nor in accordance 


with his inclination. It is possible that the only eee 
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religious ceremonial were those on the Sixteenth Axon, which 
laid down the rates of expenditure on sacrifices.t_ As, however, a 
theory was held by some that the pillars on which the sacrifices 
were inscribed were the Kyrbeis, and those containing the other 
laws were the Axones,? the religious regulations may have been 
more extensive than we know. 

He seems to have forbidden the sacrifice of imperfect creatures,? 
or rather to have mentioned this prohibition in his laws, for it is 
naturally present in all early religious codes. 

His laws also regulated the Eleusinian Mysteries, and the cult 
of Delian Apollo. In the laws regarding the Deliastai was one 
which permitted certain officials of Eleusis, of the family of 
the Kerykes, privileges at the temple of Apollo at Delion in 
Marathon.* 


B. Laws regulating the relationship between Members of the Family. 


ak legitimate son was obliged to maintain his parents (in 
old age) ; the penalty for not doing so was loss of citizenship.° 
He was exempted from this duty if his father had not had him 
taught a trade ; © or had let him out on hire for immoral purposes.’ 
An illegitimate son was exempt.§ 
2. The sale of a daughter or a sister was prohibited. She 
forfeited this immunity if detected in unchastity.® 
3. The ill-treatment of parents by their children was punishable 
probably by loss of citizenship. A beater of father or mother 
could not speak in a public assembly.1° Solon’s designation for 
this kind of criminal was Patraloias or Métraloias. 
4., The man who had no legitimate male children was by Solon’s 
law for the first time, we are told, permitted to bequeath his 
property to whomsoever he wished, provided that he was in his 


Plut. Sol. xxiii. 

Plut. Sol. xxv. 

Poll. i. 29: SvAwy 52 ra Eunnoa Kal apedH wvdpace. 

Athen. vi. 234. Cp. Philochoros in Schol. ad Soph. Oed. Col. 1047. 
Diog. L.i. 55; Aisch. i. 28. Cp. Ailianos, Hist. An. ix. 1. 

Plut. Sol. xxii; Galen, Protvept. viii. 15. 

Aisch. 1. 13; § Herakl. Pont. ap. Plut. Sol. xxii. 
Plut. Sol. xxiii. 10 Aisch. i. 28 ; Demosth. xxiv. 103. 
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right mind at the time of the act of bequest, and that his judge- 
ment was not influenced by physical pain, physical violence, drugs 
(administered by others), old age, or the persuasion of a woman.} 
If the testator had no sons, but a daughter or daughters, he 
could choose his heir, but the latter was obliged to maintain 
the daughters, and to take charge of their future.2 Before this 
time, the property of a man with no sons passed to the next 
of kin. 

This law is usually regarded as Solon’s most striking concession 
to the right of the individual. By it he is said to have made the 
family less of a separate community and more a part of the whole 
community ; it assisted the circulation of property, and was 
analogous to his removal of the blood-barrier in the constitution ; 
that he restricted the right to those who had no descendants 
is commended as an example of his usual moderation. Demos- 
thenes thought that Solon’s purpose was not to deprive blood- 
relationship of any of its privileges, but to propagate habits of 
doing services to others, by throwing open to all a chance of 
winning thesé legacies!® Plutarch interpreted the law in accor- 
dance with his strong prejudice in favour of ties of affection 
between individuals; he thought that Solon’s purpose was to 
accord to ties of friendship the honour they deserved, and to give 
the owner real control over his possessions, not merely a life- 
enjoyment of them.* 

The real purpose of the legislator, however, was far more in 
accordance with tribal morality, and far less ‘modern’, than 
Plutarch supposes ; it was to prevent the dying-out of the family. 
The choice of an heir involved the adoption of him as a son;® and 
the regulation regarding bequests must not be separated from its 
context ; its purpose becomes clear only when it is considered in 
connexion with the laws regarding adoption, and the rights of 
“ heiresses ’ (Epikléroi). 

In the speech Against Stephanos attributed to Demosthenes, 
the law is quoted as follows: 

1 Plut. So/. xxi; Pseudo-Demosth. xlvi. 14. 
2 Tsaios, iii. 68. 3 Demosth. Lept. 102. 


4 Plut. Sol. xxi. 5 Tsaios, ii. 13. 
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‘ Any person who had not been adopted, so as not to have made 
a renouncement or an after-claim, when Solon entered upon office, 
may dispose of his own property in whatsoever way he wishes, 
provided that he has no legitimate male offspring, unless by reason 
of attacks of frenzy or old age or drugs or disease or under the 
influence of a woman—unless through any of these things he be 
out of his mind, or be under constraint of violence or bondage.’ + 

In another speech,? where part of the law is quoted under 
Solon’s name, the orator lays all the stress on ‘ any person who 
had not been adopted’.? He explains that the adopted heir did 
not possess this right of bequest ; that is to say, he could not in 
his turn adopt an heir ; but if he had a legitimate son, that son 
took over the property, and the father, the first (adopted) heir, 
returned to his own family ; or if he died without a legitimate son, 
the property reverted to the next of kin of the original testator, 
the adopter of the deceased. The orator observes ‘ that if succes- 
sive adoption were allowed, the property would never come into 
the hands of the family ’.4 

Thus there is no question of individual freedom to dispose of 
property. The property is not to pass out of the family; the 
chosen heir receives it only as a member of the family ; he has 
no real rights over it, and cannot bequeath it where he will; if 
he produces a son, that son is looked upon as continuing the line 
of the first testator, and on this understanding he obtains the 
property. If the first adopted heir has no son, then the line is 
considered to have died out, and the property, after being held in 
trust by him as raiser-up of seed to his benefactor, returns to that 
benefactor’s kinsmen. 

The words ‘ so as not to have made a renouncement or an after- 
claim ’® are obscure. The meaning of the former is said® to be 
that the adopted heir could if he wished renounce his connexion 
with the family of the testator, together with the legacy, and 
return to his own family, recovering thereby his right to dispose 


Pseudo-Demosth. xlvi. 14. 
Pseudo-Demosth. xliv. 66-8 
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of his own property. The meaning of the second expression is 
still disputed. Wyse thinks that it refers to posthumous adoption; 
that is to say, if a man inherited property as next of kin toa man 
who had left no male issue and had not adopted an heir, he 
could by a legal process become the adopted son of the deceased, 
and so continue his family, keeping the right to dispose of his own 
property. These words probably belong to Solon’s law ; Aristotle 
says that his law on legacies! contained many ambiguities,? 
and gave much work to the jury-courts. 

In the speech against Makartatos,® the orator gives, under 
the designation of ‘the Legislator’ (Nomothetes), that part of 
the law regulating the disposal of the property of a man who died 
without leaving children and without making a will, that is, 
without adopting an heir. It is dated at the end ‘from the 
Archonship of Eukleides ’ ; but the basis of it is undoubtedly the 
Solonian law. In another place in the speech, the orator says that 
Solon paid the greatest regard to the dues of the relatives of 
the deceased ; he not only granted to them the property left, but 
also charged them alone with the performance of the burial rites.* 
Thus Solon’s main concern was the continued existence of 
every family ; and behind it is the primitive tribal desire that 
the line shall be continued, both to keep to itself the household 
possessions, and to carry on without intermission the services due 
to the dead ancestors. If the testamentary law is Solon’s work, it 
aims at the support of this principle even by a legal fiction, 
a pretence, where necessary ; if a man has no children, he may 
appoint another to continue his line and hold his property in 
trust for that line. To represent it as a deliberate releasing of the 
individual from the obligations of family law is entirely mistaken. 
It does give the individual a freedom which he did not possess 
before; but that is incidental. Plato says in the Laws, ‘ the 


1 Ath. P.9 3 wept TO KAnpov Kat ém«edjpwv. 

2 The troublesome clauses pawév 7 ynpws évexa 7 yuvarnl meOdpevos were 
repealed by the Thirty when they were in power. Ath. P. 35.2. They 
must have been reinstated during the revision of the laws under Teisamenos’ 
decree, for they were in force in the time of the orators. 
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ancient legislators made the law that it shall be allowed to every 
man to dispose by will of his own property, unconditionally, and 
absolutely according to his choice’.!_ Nothing could be less like the 
law of Solon; the right to make a will was a mere clause in the 
law laying down the privileges of blood-relationship. It did not 
come into effect unless there were no sons ; if there were daughters 
they succeeded to the property in trust for their children, and the 
adoption of an heir meant the choice of a husband for one of them. 
Even if there were no children, and the head of the house could 
make a will, he could not, apparently, choose more than one heir, 
and he could bequeath only a life-interest in, and not possession 
of, the property. Moreover, if he made a will, it might easily be 
contested by the relatives * and declared invalid, so numerous 
were the provisions against his making it under any external in- 
fluence. Solon’s work was to extend the fiction, born of tribal 
euphemism, by which the adopted heir continues the line, to 
include posthumous adoption. 

That Solon in this law of inheritance regulated the rights of 
“heiresses ’—that is, of daughters whose father had left no sons to 
succeed him—and the rights of others over them, is clear from 
Aristotle’s naming it ‘ the law on Heritages (K/évoz) and Heiresses 
(Epiklérot).? Plutarch records the provisions of the law which he 
considers the strangest. Epikleroi were to be either married or 
portioned * by the next of kin, or by the heir nominated in the 
will of the father. In the speech against Makartatos,® a law not 
ascribed to Solon regulates the portion to be given by the next of 
kin to an Epikleros of the Thetic census, if he does not wish to 
marry her. The sum is to be proportionate to his property- 
census; a Pentakosiomedimnos must give 500 drachmas, a 
Hippeus 300, and a Zeugites 150. Though this law has been 

1 Laws, 922 E. 

2 A claim for property alleged to have been illegally bequeathed had to 
be made within five years of the testator’s death ; Demosth. xxxvi. 27. 

3 The term used by Solon was Epikleritis. Poll. iii. 33. 

4 Aristoph. Byz. ap. Eustath. ad I/. & 449 says that Solon’s law compelled 
the relatives to give the Epikleros 5 minas, that sum later being raised to 
10 minas. Harpokr. s. v. éid:cos, Ojres, and Diod. S. xii. 18. 3, also state 


5 minas. 
5 Pseudo-Demosth. xliii. 54. 
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thought spurious, the reference to the property-classes makes it 
probable that a regulation of this kind was the work of Solon. In 
the same law it is stated that if the next of kin are more than one, 
they must contribute her portion between them ; if the daughters 
are more than one, the nearest male relatives need endow only one 
ofthem. The Epikleros was under the protection of the Archon ; 4 
according to the same law, if the next of kin did not marry her or 
give her a marriage portion, the Archon was to compel him ; 
if he failed, he himself had to pay 1,000 drachmas to Hera. 
All these regulations, based by Solon on existing custom and 
family law, codified by him and no doubt revised by later legis- 
lators, have as their object not the protection of the Epikleros, 
but the continuation of families. She never owned the property ; 
the man who married her merely held it in trust; their sons 
were the true heirs, and were adopted into their maternal grand- 
father’s family. ‘That the house be not made void’? is the 
purpose of all, even those which Plutarch found most absurd,’ 
and which he explained in accordance with his own more en- 
lightened views on marriage. Perhaps the regulation that the 
bride should eat of the quince * was merely the preservation, in 
a detailed list of marriage ceremonies, of a superstition about 
fertility ; this is much more likely than that the lawgiver was 
impressed with the importance of personal happiness in the mar- 
riage relationship, as Plutarch constantly assumes. 

5. A man who consumed his patrimony or his inherited pro- 
perty was liable to loss of citizenship ;> for he had betrayed his 
trust to his descendants. 

i Lys. de Evandy. Prob. 12. Cp. Is. vii. 30. 
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6. A guardian of fatherless children was not to live with their 
mother ; no person was to be the guardian of children by whose 
death he benefited. 


C. Laws regulating the relationship between the sexes. 


1. Marniage. 

The marriage laws of Athens are on the whole simply a 
continuation into State life of the old tribal law. They belong 
therefore to family law ; but it has been thought better to discuss 
them under another heading, in order to show more clearly the 
place of personal relationships in the great structure of primitive 
custom which was Solon’s material. 

Solon appears to have codified existing marriage ceremonies. 
To these belong the regulation that the bride shall eat of the 
quince ;? and that in the bridal procession the bride shall carry 
a vessel for roasting barley, as a symbol of her household duties.? 

He also regulated the amounts of marriage portions; this 
must have been connected with the regulations on the rights and 
duties of kinsmen to marry or give in marriage their kinswomen. 
As has been described, women whose father had died without 
male issue carried with them, or rather, went with +—a share 
of the property. Those who were poor had a claim on the nearest 
male relative—marriage or a marriage portion; but, Plutarch 
says, ‘in every other kind of marriage he did away with the 
dowry ; the bride was to take with her nothing but three garments 
and a few trifles of small value’.® It is probable that Solon’s 
concern herein was that justice should be done to the male kins- 
men, that they should not be burdened with the expense of 
portioning their daughters and sisters, but should merely have 
to give them in marriage to men who could maintain them. 
Ifa woman had a father or brothers, her maintenance was assured ; 
she was sufficiently guarded from material hardship. They could 


* Diog. L. i. 56. This is judged spurious by Sondhaus and others, 
because it is contradicted by statements in the orators. 

2 Plut. Sol. xx; Mor. 138 D, 279 F. 
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maintain her until she was of age to marry, and then give her 
to a suitable husband ; there was no need that they should pay 
with her a large sum of money. Some such equity was Solon’s 
concern, and not the promotion of happiness in marriage, as 
Plutarch maintains.1 Marriage in tribal law means bargaining ; 
it is shaped by convenience ;. it cares nothing for the ‘ respect and 
lovingkindliness felt by a husband towards a good wife’, and 
everything for property and the procreation of children. 

There is a hint in Plutarch? that Solon regulated the age of 
marriage for men ; but of this there is no record elsewhere. The 
suggestion may be derived from the poem attributed to Solon 
on the Ten Ages of Man,? in which the age for marriage is set at the 
fifth Hebdomad. Again, that he was the author of a law against 
celibacy cannot be accepted on the evidence of this casual refer- 
ence in Plutarch.* 

Intentional abortion was prohibited.® 


2. Irregular unions. 

Marriage was heavily protected ® by laws against unchastity, 
adultery and prostitution. The following are the laws ascribed to 
Solon : 

(i) Against voluntary unchastity and adultery. 
A man caught in adultery could be killed with impunity.’ 
A virgin caught in unchastity could be sold by her father or 
brothers.® 
An adulteress was forbidden to wear ornaments, or to go 
to public sacrifices, on pain of being publicly dishonoured ; 


t Plut. Mor. 769A; Sol. xx. 

2 Plut. Mor. 493 E: “Opa epi rovs yapous daoy early éy rots Gwors TO Kata piow. 
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erg, 270 (EL.-C.),. 

4 Sondhaus suggests that the ypa¢z) dyapiov referred to by Poll. viii. 40 
may have come into force at Athens, if at all, during the years 411-403 B. C., 
when a decree was passed sanctioning the marriage of two wives at the 
same time by a citizen. 

5 Galen, xix. 179 (ed. Kuhn). 

6 In spite of the alleged institution of brothels by Solon, this was the 
view of him taken by later writers, e. g. Ailian, De Nat. Anim. 1. 13. 

7 Plut. Sol. xxiii; Lys. i. 49; Lucian, Ewnuch. 10. 
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any ill-treatment except death or mutilation could be inflicted 
upon her. 

(ii) Against outrage. 

The violation of a free Athenian woman was punishable by 
a fine of 100 drachmas.? This was part of the law against assault, 
which protected ‘ a boy, a man, or a woman, or any free man or 
slave ’,? from any injury or illegal assault whatever, prescribing 
penalties for each of these crimes. 

(ili) Against procuring. 

The procuring of a free woman was punishable by a fine 
of 20 drachmas; this of course did not apply to prostitutes.* 
Aischines says that the procuring of a free youth or woman was 
subject to the severest penalties.® 

The hiring out of a boy for immoral purposes came under the 
procedure against unchastity;® the boy was not punishable 
until he came of age; the guardian and the procurer were each 
liable to the same penalty.’ 

The father who thus hired out a son forfeited all right to be 
maintained or sheltered by that son when of age; the only 
obligation on the son was to give him the usual rites after death.” 

(iv) Against prostitution. 

The laws quoted by Aischines are all directed against men. 
A youth of a certain age proved to have taken money in return for 
such services was liable to loss of citizenship ;® if he attempted 
to hold office, he was liable to the indictment for prostitution ; 
if he uttered an opinion in the Council or in the Assembly, any 
Athenian might bring against him the proceedings known as the 

1 Aisch. i, 183. Cp. [Demosth.] lix. 87. 
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Examination of Speakers ;! for irregularity of life disqualified 
him from public speaking. 

As for the laws regulating female professional prostitutes,? 
there seems to have been no fine for consorting with them.? 
A free Athenian woman found guilty of adultery even without 
payment suffered the equivalent of loss of citizenship (Atimia) ; 
that is, she was excluded from the religious festivals and cere- 
monies which were her only share in public life ; but the prosti- 
tutes (Hetairai) as a class were not suppressed. In later times 
they were recognized by the State, and paid a tax for the right to 
exercise their profession.4 Solon is said to have been the originator 
of this State-protection ; according to Nikandros of Kolophon 
and Philemon the comic poet,® he bought women and established 
them in houses, and was able to found a temple to Aphrodite 
from the money they brought in. 


D. Laws regulating the Relationship between Citizens. 

1. Physical injury. 

Solon retained Draco’s laws against bloodshed as they stood. 

The intentional murder, or wounding with intent to kill, 
of a citizen, was tried before the Areiopagos. Wilful murder was 
punished by death,® which, however, could be avoided by the 
defendant’s choosing to take flight rather than continue the case 
after the first day.?- Wounding with intent to kill was punished 
by banishment and confiscation of property.® 

Unintentional homicide could be punished by temporary 
banishment; the offender might return earlier than the 
prescribed period if he could propitiate the relatives,® or, when 
there were no relatives, the clansmen, of the deceased. These 
cases came before the court of the Palladion. 
Sdoxipacia fnrépwy. Aisch. i. 32 ; Demosth. xxii. 21, 24. 
bra mepacpéevas mwdodvTa ; Plut. Sol. xxiii. 
But cp. Aisch. i. 42. 
Aisch. i. 119, 120. mopwuoy TéAos. 
Ap. Athen. xiii. 25 (569 d, e). 
Demosth. xxi. 43; Antiph. de caed. Her. 10. 
Demosth. xxiii. 69. 
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Intentional homicide with plea of justification came before the 
court of the Delphinion. The laws allowed the slaughter of an 
adulterer caught in the act ;! and of a night robber.’ 

The right of prosecution for murder was retained by the 
kinsmen of the deceased. 

Diogenes Laertius says if a person knocked out the eye of a 
one-eyed man, he was to lose both in return. This barbaric law, 
and the principle of punishing an injury by inflicting its like, 
cannot be attributed to Solon. It is said by Diodoros to have 
come into force among the Thourians, being the result of one of 
the three successful attempts to emend the laws of Charondas.* 
Another of these attempts resulted in the emendation of the 
Epikleros-law which Charondas had borrowed from Solon’s code ; 
doubtless Diogenes misread the passage, and applied the words 
‘the law found also in Solon’s code’ ; which refer only to the 
third example—the emendation of the Epikleros-law—also 
to the first—the emendation of the penalty for blinding a one- 
eyed man. 

Animals which had caused the death of a human being were 
tried in the Prytaneion for murder. A dog which had inflicted a 
bite was to be chained by the owner to a log three cubits long, 
and given up.> The owner may have had to pay damages, by an 
extension of the law which held him responsible for damage done 
by his slaves.® 


2. Interference with Property. 


Demosthenes ascribes to Solon a very complete code regu- 
lating penalties for and procedure against theft. 

(i) The theft of anything by night might be punished by 
instant slaughter ; or by wounding and conveyance before the 
Eleven.’ 

(ii) He who steals by day anything of the value of more than 
50 drachmas is to be conveyed before the Eleven. His punish- 


Plt SO) axoctit 2 Demosth. xxiv. 113. 
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ment is death, and no alternative of repayment is to be granted 
him.? 

(iii) Theft from any public gymnasium or harbour of anything 
exceeding the value of 10 drachmas is punishable by death.” 

(iv) In other cases of theft, if the thing stolen is returned, 
judgement is to be given for the payment of twice its value ; if 
it is not returned, for the payment of ten times. To this the 
Heliaia may if it chooses add imprisonment in the stocks for five 
days.? 

The procedure against a thief was either summary arrest 
and a private suit, when the prosecutor ran the risk of forfeit- 
ing 1,000 drachmas ; or acomplaint to the Archon, who then took 
over the suit ; or the institution of a public trial; or a private 
suit before an arbitrator, when no 1,000 drachmas’ forfeit was 
involved. 

A fragment of a Solonian law quoted by Lysias seems to forbid 
concealment of a thief.® 


3. Libel and oral abuse. 

(i) It was forbidden to abuse a living person in any public 
place or on any public occasion, that is, in any temple, jury- 
court or archon’s court, or during the exhibition of any athletic 
contest. The penalty was a fine of five drachmas—three to the 
injured person, two to the treasury.® 

Whether this applies only to abuse spoken in the person’s 


1 Demosth. xxiv. 113. 

2 1btd. 14. : 

3 Ibid. 105—law of Solon quoted; a sentence from it is quoted in 
Lys. x. 16; AcdécOa 5’ vy TH modoKakkn huépas mévTe Tov m6da, dv TpooTiMHON 7 
Arcata, 

4 Demosth. xxii. 26. This is only in part Solon’s regulation; the 
machinery is too complex, and the amount of the forfeit too large, for his 
time. 

5 Lys. x. 17. “Ootis 5¢ dmidrer 7h Opa, EvSov Tod KAEMTOU GyTOS* TO dmiAdELY Td 
dmokAclev vouicera. This belongs to the regulations permitting the search of 
a private house in which stolen property was suspected to be concealed. 
The provisions that the searcher was to enter without his cloak (Schol. Aris- 
toph. Nub. 499), and that the householder who refused entrance to his 
house for the purpose of the search was to pay double the value of the 
lost property (Plat. Laws, 954 A) probably belong to Solon’s code. 

6 Plut. Sol. xxi. 
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presence or also to abuse of him to others, is not clear from 
Plutarch’s account. If the former only is meant, then it must 
have been considered a mild kind of assault, and the place- 
qualification is more intelligible ; an assault was naturally impious 
in any of these places. Plutarch’s comments on the object of the 
law, that it was to check outbursts of bad temper as far as was 
humanly possible, show that he regards the offence provided 
against by Solon as an oral assault on a person, not as a defama- 
tion of character. In Lysias,! the place-qualification is still in 
force ; Polyainos, who was fined by the Archons for having spoken 
ill of them to others, maintains that he has not transgressed the 
law, the words of which are ‘ if any person abuses a magistrate in 
his place of session’; therefore it was illegal to fine him on the 
information supplied by others that he had slandered them to 
‘friends; this he admits, but he had been careful to hold his 
peace in their presence.2 The accusation of ‘ evil-speaking ’ ? 
brought against Theomnestos # shows that he uttered the abuse in 
a speech to the Ekklesia, and not directly to the person concerned. 
Demosthenes in the speech against Meidias quotes the laws 
against abuse and against assault as if they were one,® showing 
that the offence was considered the verbal equivalent of a 
blow. It was not any abuse that was penalized, but certain 
epithets only, at any rate when applied to a private person ; 
these were Murderer, Father-Beater or Mother-Beater, Recreant, 
Bandit or Kidnapper;*® and they were called ‘the banned 
words ’.? 

From all this it appears that the law was first meant to cover 
only cases of abuse to a person’s face—verbal assaults. To 
insult a magistrate in his court was equivalent to insulting the 
State; its penalty was loss of citizenship. To insult a private 
citizen on any public occasion was punishable by a fine—in 


Seley cml. e lbid4. 
3 All these offences are called xaxnyopia. 
SPICY Sex, 


e Demosthaxxis 32, 

6 Lys. x. 6 sqq.; dvBSpopiio;, matpadolas, untpadoias, pilaoms, \wmodurys, 
avSpanodioTns. 

7 ra dnéppnta. Lys. x. 6. 
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Solon’s time of five drachmas; in the time of Lysias, of 500 
drachmas. 

It would insensibly, however, be made to extend to slander— 
the application of ‘the banned words’ to a person in a speech 
became actionable; and no doubt it would extend to saying 
these things to others about a person, even privately. The 
speaking ill of magistrates in private is an intermediate step ; 
and though in Lysias’ time the legality of punishing this was 
challenged, yet the raising of the question shows that practice was 
tending to include slander under the law against abuse. Whether 
in all these cases. only ‘the banned words’ were actionable 
is not clear ; but it seems probable that any abuse of a magistrate 
was illegal. 

(ii) Solon’s laws forbade speaking ill of the dead in any place 
and under any provocation.1 This is generally left to the natural 
instinct of respect for the dead ; Solon has often been praised for 
embodying it in a law ;? and recently in England a demand has 
been voiced that to publish a libel, whether true or not, on a dead 
man, should be made the subject of criminal proceedings.® 

There is a hint in Plutarch that Solon learnt his estimate of the 
tongue as the unruly member from Anacharsis, when the latter 
was his guest.* 

4. Associations of Citizens. 

Citizens were permitted to form associations among them- 
selves for certain purposes, and these associations were permitted 
to draw up regulations, which were valid so long as they were not 
in opposition to any law of the State. This permission is said 
to have included members of a deme or phratry, religious 
societies, burial and dining clubs, trade companies and privateer 
companies.® 

1 Plut. Sol. xxi; Demosth. xx. 104. 

2 Sir Thomas Browne in Christian Morals : ‘ Solon will make us ashamed 
to speak evil of the dead, a crime not actionable in Christian governments, 
yet it hath been prohibited by Pagan laws, and the old sanctions of Athens.’ 

3 Observer, Sunday, 28th November, 1920. A particular example has 
arisen still more recently (August, 1925) in the publication of a libel on the 
late Mr. Gladstone. 


4 Plut. Mor. 505 A. 
5 Gaius, Digest. xlvii. 22. 4. 
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E. Laws regulating the Relationship between the Individual and 
the Adminstration. 


The position of the citizen under the constitution, that is, 
as a unit in the government, has already been defined. It 
remains to collect those laws which define the position of the 
individual member of the Attic community, both citizen and non- 
citizen, as one of the governed. Under this heading will be grouped 
the laws which regulate service to the government, rewards for 
merit from the government, legal procedure open to the in- 
dividual, and the control of the administration over private life 
and conduct. 


1. Services to the State. 

The questions of military service and taxation have already 
been discussed.! All that here remains to be added is, 

(i) Citizens who had not gone on all campaigns assigned to 
them, or who had shown cowardice in a battle, were punished 
with Atimia.?, They were prosecuted under the indictment for 
cowardice.® 

(ii) Besides direct forms of taxation, it is possible that Leitour- 
giai already existed in Solon’s time; for in the speech against 
Phainippos the law On Exchanges # is ascribed to Solon—the 
law that a person called upon to perform a Liturgy could en- 
deavour to escape it by challenging any person whom he con- 
sidered more wealthy than himself, and who had not been called 
upon. This person had then either to undertake the expense of 
the liturgy or to exchange properties with the challenger. 
Whether this law is Solonian or not must be left at present to 
conjecture, since there is no other information that the liturgies 
existed in his time. The idea of such an exchange, however, has 
in it a simplicity that suggests a primitive stage in the develop- 
ment of property-holding ; it must have been very difficult to 
carry out at a time when the forms of wealth were diverse and the 


1 pp. 66-8. 

4) Aisch. 1/29 sq. 

3 Aisch. ili. 175 sq. de:Alds. ypagy. 

4 rept Trav avTidécewv. Ps. Demosth. xlii. 1. 
5 See pp. 67-8. 
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transactions connected with it had become correspondingly com- 
plicated. ; 

2. State rewards for merit. 

(i) Plutarch states that under Solon’s laws victory in the 
Olympian Games was rewarded by a prize from the State, of 
500 drachmas—that is, one year’s income of a Pentakosiome- 
dimnos ; and victory in the Isthmian Games by a prize of 
roo drachmas.! 

There was a tradition, however, that rewards for victory in the 
games existed before Solon’s time, and that he was diminishing 
them when he set the sums at 500 and 100 drachmas ; for he pre- 
ferred to spend the money on the maintenance and education of 
the sons of those killed in battle. The low opinion of athletes 
attributed to Solon in Diogenes Laertius was due, it was said, to 
their uselessness as guardians of the State in time of danger.’ 
In the face of this, it is curious to find Lucian in his dialogue 
Anacharsis putting into Solon’s mouth the description and 
eulogy of the system of training youths by means of athletics to 
be good soldiers. 

(ii) A soldier maimed in war was entitled to maintenance at 
the expense of the State. The scholiast on Aischines attributes 
the whole system of State pensions to Solon ;* and Diogenes 
Laertius 4 credits him with the institution of State maintenance 
and education for the children of men slain in war; this is no doubt 
mistaken. Herakleides states that the author of the law of State 
maintenance for the maimed in war was Peisistratos, but that he 
conceived the general principle from a particular grant made by 
Solon to one Thersippos, injured in battle.® This seems more prob- 
able; the extension of the principle to include the children of 
dead warriors seems like the work of a more advanced stage of 
democracy. Under the completed democracy the pensions were 
extended to all ‘ unfit ’, that is, to all those who in military service 
or civil life had been so injured as to be unable to work.® 

1 Plut. Sol. xxiii. 

2 Diog. L.i. 55, 56; Diod. S. ix. 2. 5. 

3 Schol. ad Aisch. c. Timarch. 103. oly Ge 
5 Herakl. Pont. ap. Plut. Sol. xxxi. 


6 Aristot. Ath. P. 49. 4. 
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(iii) Regulations regarding the meal at State expense are 
attributed to Solon. It was a reward of merit, not to be granted 
frequently to the same person ; any one who did not accept the 
invitation was to be punished.1_ The meal provided was to include 
barley bread, and on feast-days wheaten bread.” 

It is not likely that Solon instituted the custom. As Schéll has 
pointed out,’? the custom of the public meal was common to all 
the Greeks, though it developed differently in different States. In 
Sparta it became the Syssitia which made for the abolition of the 
family hearth ; in Athens it retained its original character. 

In Athens, the hearth in the Prytaneion, where the meal was 
held, was to the community what the house-hearth was to the 
family. At the one hearth the father exercised his power ; at the 
other, in earliest times, the princes and elders did likewise ; and 
the people honoured them with public maintenance and gifts 
of natural products. The Athenians themselves ascribed the 
institution of the meal to King Keleus, the protégé of Demeter, 
who first invited deserving and important men to a daily gathering 
which he called Prytaneion.4 TheSynoecism of Theseus consisted 
in uniting the many Prytaneia into one Prytaneion *—not the 
old Prytaneion of Kekropia on the Akropolis,* which then became 
a temple of Athena, but a new one at the foot, on the south side, 
like the city of Theseus itself ; this is the historical Prytaneion.? 

When kingship gave way to the aristocracy of the Eupatrids, 
the kingly privilege of dining in the Prytaneion went over to the 
new officials chosen first for life and then periodically. Hence 
there arose a class of ‘ permanent diners’ (Aeisitoi), though not 
all of these dined at the Prytaneion. Scholl thinks that the 
Archons in pre-Solonian times dined in their own buildings, and 
that the Prytaneion was reserved for the Phylobasileis. In the 

IP Pues, S Oo) eexechve 

ee Athenmete jee. 

* R. Scholl, Die Speisung im Prytaneion zu Athen (Hermes, vi, pp. 14-52). 
The present account is based on this admirable article. 

“ Plut. Quaest. Conviv. iv. 4, 1 (667 D). 
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" First mentioned by Hdt. i. 146. Thence the Attic colony to Ionia 
set out. 
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second century B. c., the class of Aeisitoi still included the priests 
of the Eleusinian goddesses, who retained this privilege from 
remote antiquity ; they had probably obtained it when Athens 
and Eleusis became one State, for they were the kings of Eleusis, 
and retained many marks of their old kingship—heredity of 
office, the power of Exegesis (the explanation of unwritten law), 
and the kingly apparel, with a crown. Of Solon’s regulations 
regarding the Aeisitoi there is no record; but it may be con- 
jectured that since he brought together the chief officials into one 
building,t he allowed them to dine there daily also, while the 
Phylobasileis and perhaps certain religious officials continued to 
use the Prytaneion. 

The class referred to in the law of Solon quoted by Plutarch 
is, however, not the Aeisitoi, but the Parasitoi, those who dined 
‘beside’ the regular officials. It was these co-opted additional 
guests, not the ex-officio diners, whom he wished not to become 
too numerous, and not to be invited too frequently. The meal 
in the Prytaneion was to be protected against misuse ; it was 
never to become or be regarded as material maintenance, but to 
remain a symbolic invitation to dine at the hearth of the State. 
He also reduced the expense of the meal, as he had done the 
rewards of the athletes. 

After Kleisthenes, the Prytaneis of the new Council worked and 
dined in a new building, the Tholos, which was as it were a colony 
or daughter of the old State-hearth of the Prytaneion ; but the 
latter survived in allits oldimportance. Hither, as before, ambas- 
sadors were invited; here dined the priests and the honoured 
citizens, both Aeisitoi and Parasitoi; so that there were by this 
time three dinings at the public cost, at the ‘three communal 
tables in Athens—Prytaneion, Thesmotheteion, Tholos ’.? 


3. The Citizen and the legal machinery. 
(i) By Solon’s law, it was allowed to any citizen to prosecute 


1 Schéll, writing before the discovery of the Ath. P., thought that the 
dining in the Thesmotheteion began with the institution of the Nine 
Archons; but we know from Aristotle that before Solon the Archon 
Eponymos, the Basileus, the Polemarch and the Thesmothetai worked 
in separate buildings. (Ath. P. 3. 5.) 

2 Schol. ad Plat. Protag. 337 D; tpia’A@nvnc cvocinia, 
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on behalf of another who had been injured ; 1 hitherto this right 
had been reserved to the relatives. 

Solon’s law did not apply to murder and homicide; therein 
the Dracontian code, in which the relatives alone had the right 
to prosecute, was retained. 

This law marks an important stage in the history of criminal 
jurisprudence. It is interesting to trace the steps by which the 
primitive tribal attitude towards crime is superseded by the idea 
of State responsibility for its prevention and punishment. In the 
tribal community an injury inflicted by one member upon another, 
is the concern of the relatives only, who punish the injurer as best 
they can; the authorities take no cognizance either of the crime 
or of the retributive measures, and thus arise wasteful and long- 
drawn-out family feuds. The next stage is that in which the 
State punishes the criminal, but the bringing of him to justice is 
still entirely in the hands of the kinsmen. Solon, by allowing 
any citizen to prosecute for injury done to another, made an 
advance towards the attitude of the civilized community, in 
which the State not only takes over completely the punishment 
of crime and in certain cases the prosecution of it, but also pro- 
hibits and heavily punishes measures of retribution on the part 
of the private citizen, however near his connexion with the 
injured person. On the other hand, by retaining in cases of 
homicide the requirement of kinship with the deceased as a 
necessary qualification of the prosecutor, he preserved the 
connexion with tribal custom in the most serious instance of 
criminal injury. Here, as always, Solon’s innovations are made 
from a basis of conservatism. 

(ii) Solon wrote a law On Information? (Eisangelia), em- 
powering citizens to lay information before the Areiopagos con- 
cerning any persons conspiring to overthrow the constitution. 

Pollux says that according to Solon’s law cases of Eisangelia 
were to be tried before a court of 1,000 dikasts.? This is prob- 
ably an anachronism. It is possible that other crimes beside 
attempted revolution were specified in Solon’s law, and that not 


+ Ath. P.g; Plut. Sol. xviii. Cp. Diog. L.i.59. Any citizen—5 Bovddpeves. 
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all these came before the Areiopagos; however, in the time 
of the orators the law still referred only to plots against the 
constitution.! 

(iii) Choice of procedure. 

Demosthenes attributes to Solon the different methods of 
procedure open to a citizen desiring to bring a charge against 
another. In case of theft, the procedure was summary arrest and 
conveyance before the Eleven. The choice lay between a public 
or private suit before a jury, a complaint to the Archon, or a suit 
before an arbitrator; in case of impiety, arrest, a public suit, 
a private suit before the Eumolpidai, or information laid before 
the Archon Basileus. The same choice, he says, existed in almost 
every case.” 

The procedure in Demosthenes’ time is certain to have been far 
more varied than under Solon, whose laws gave almost all judicial 
work to the magistrates; and it is unlikely that he allowed 
freedom of choice to the citizen wishing to prosecute. But to 
disengage the Solonian nucleus from the later accretions with any 
certainty is imnpossible ; whether the Public Suit (Gvaphé) and the 
Private Suit (Diké) were distinguished in his time is as uncertain 
as the exact functions of the Heliaia. 

(iv) Appeal. 

Any citizen might appeal from the sentence of a magis- 
trate to the popular court.* 

(v) Alteration of the laws. 

Demosthenes attributes to Solon the procedure to be 
observed in making an alteration of the laws.* If a citizen dis- 
approved of an existing law, he could bring an indictment against 
it, proposing a law of his own as a substitute. A jury was to 
try the case. The State undertook the defence of the existing 
law, the prosecutor advocated his own law. Thus the new pro- 
posal could not become law without passing the Dikasterion under 


1 Hypereid. Pro Eux. 8. vépos eisayyertixds* éay tis Tov Shyov Tov ’AOnvatoy 
katardvy } ovvin én kataddoet TOD Sqyou 7 Eraipixoy auvayayn. 

2 Demosth. xxii. 25, 26. 

3 Plut. Sol. xviii: nal yap Soa tats dpyxats erate xpivey, dpolws kai mepl exelvav 
eis TO Sixacthpiov epécers Swe Tots Bovdcpevats, Ath. P. 9. 


4 Demosth. xx. 90 sg., 93; Aisch. Kées. 38. 
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oath. If the new law was approved, all contradictory laws were 
automatically repealed. Arrangements were made for publishing 
the new proposal before the trial ; it was to be posted up in public, 
and read aloud in the Ekklesia. 

Tradition says, however, that Solon, like other great lawgivers, 
—for example, Charondas,—did not wish his laws to be repealed 
or altered. He provided that his code was not to be touched for 
ten years ; some authorities say, for one hundred years. That 
the Nomothetai, the select committee chosen annually from the 
Heliastic body to consider proposals for the amendment of the 
laws, were instituted by Solon is nowhere stated, and seems in 
itself unlikely. It is much more probable that this scheme was 
evolved gradually after Solon’s time, when the need for altering 
details in the code constantly presented itself. The business 
of annually revising the laws belonged in Demosthenes’ time 
to the Thesmothetai; but Solon probably intended them to be 
interpreters of the laws and recorders of precedent, not revisers 
of them. 

4. State control of private life and conduct. 

These regulations apply mainly to women, boys, and slaves. 

(i) Control of women. / 

The absence of any education of women either by instruction 
or by experience necessitated their careful control whenever 
they were allowed abroad. Three possibilities had to be allowed 
for—their undertaking an excursion from their home, their 
attendance at a religious festival, their attendance at a funeral. 
Solon’s laws contained the following provisions : 

An excursion by night was not to be made except in a carriage 
and with a lamp. On any journey not more than three garments 
and an obol’s worth of food and drink were to be taken. 

At funerals, tearing of cheeks and beating of the body, and 
the singing of set dirges were forbidden.? In the funeral pro- 
cession women were to walk behind the bier; no woman under 


+ Plut. Sol. xxi. Sondhaus, de Sol. Leg. p. 40, believes that these 
regulations all apply to funerals ; that the Exodos referred to is the funeral 
procession, and the prescribed garments, food, and drink were funeral 
offerings, not provision for a short journey. 

2 Plut. Sol. xxi. 
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sixty years of age unless related to the deceased within the degree 
of cousinship was to attend the funeral, or to enter the chamber 
where the corpse had been laid out before being carried to burial. 
The details of his regulations on the behaviour of women at 
festivals are not preserved. 
(ii) Control of boys. 

A boy was to go to school or to the gymnasium after sunrise, 
and to return before sunset. The number of his companions was © 
specified, as well as the ages and qualifications of all youths 
attending the schools and gymnasia, the magistrates who were 
to have charge of their behaviour, particulars regarding their 
games and studies, and those who were to direct them.? 

(iii) Control of slaves. 

By a law of Solon, slaves were prohibited from attending 
the gymnasia.? 

(iv) Control over the private life of men. 

(a) In the funeral regulations, the conduct of men also 
was controlled. They were not, of course, to indulge in unseemly 
exhibitions of grief ; nor were they to sacrifice a bull, nor to lay 
more than three garments in the grave.4’ They were to walk in 
front at the funeral.® 

(b) At public assemblies, a law of Solon decreed that those 
over fifty years of age were to speak first.6 The first question 
of the herald was to be, ‘ Who desires to speak, from among those 
over fifty years of age?’ In later times this custom died out, and 
the question was simply ‘ Who desires to speak ? ’ 

(c) The most important law regulating the private life of men 
was that prohibiting lack of an occupation—Concerning Idleness.’ 


Demosth. xliii. 62. 

2 Aisch. i. 6-12. 

2 Plut. Sol.i: pi Eqparopety pnde madepaoreiv. Mor.152D,751B. Aisch.1.138. 

Seria SO) sex. 

5 Demosth. xliii. 62. The other funeral regulations were that the de- 
ceased was to be laid out indoors, and that the funeral was to be before 
sunrise on the day after the laying out. Cp. Plat. Laws, 960 A. Solon’s 
funeral regulations were famous—see the curious reference to them in 
Ailian. de Nat. Anim. ii. 42. 
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The law decreed that a citizen without occupation was to be 
punished ; that any citizen might bring a charge against him ; * 
and that the Areiopagos was to see that this law was kept.?, The 
authorship of the law was disputed in ancient times. Plutarch 
attributesit to Solon, but later mentions the view of Theophrastos, 
that not Solon but Peisistratos wrote it. Diogenes Laertius 
found it attributed to Solon, but records that Lysias attributed it 
to Draco. Others knew of a similar law in Egypt, and thought 
that Solon introduced it from there. Diodoros is one of these ; 
he says that in Egypt the magistrates had the duty of recording 
how each man obtained his livelihood, and the penalty for making 
a false statement or getting one’s livelihood by illegal means, was 
death.? Herodotus attributes this law to King Amasis of Egypt ; 
every Egyptian had annually to give an account of his source of 
income to the magistrate (Nomarches). If he failed to do so, or 
could not show a legal occupation, the penalty was death ; this 
law, Herodotus says, was transferred by Solon to Athens. 

Whether the law was taken from Amasis, and therefore °® 
not introduced by Solon to Athens; or whether it was an old law 
of Attica found by Solon in Draco’s code; or whether it was 
learnt by Solon on his travels and adopted by him, cannot be 
determined. But the probability is that it was not borrowed from 
Egypt. Diodoros and Herodotus, quoting from the Egyptian law, 
show that every Egyptian citizen had to render a yearly account 
of his means of support, whereas in Plutarch and Diogenes Laer- 
tius, where the Athenian tradition is preserved, there is no 
mention of such a scheme. The onus of seeing that no one is 
without occupation is on the Areiopagos, and the unoccupied 
citizen may therefore escape punishment if the Areiopagos does 
not detect or is not informed of his idleness. Again, in the 
Egyptian law, the penalty is death, not only for being idle, but 
also for making a false return, or no return, or a return showing 
engagement in an illegal occupation. Solon’s law provides only 
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against the actual idleness, and its penalty isa fine. Therefore the 
Solonian law was probably not derived from Egypt; but a 
general likeness between the laws, and Solon’s well-known visit 
to Egypt, led people to assume that he borrowed his law from 
there. 

Doubtless in Attica as in Egypt and other countries, there was 
an old tribal law prohibiting idleness, and giving the chieftains 
a supervision over the occupations of the people. In Egypt, 
this developed into a strict State-control; in Attica, where the 
need to work was more urgent, and the transgression therefore less 
common, it remained a vague patriarchal right of the nobles, and 
as such was codified by Draco and adopted by Solon. 

Solon, however, mitigated the punishment. According to 
Poilux,! both Draco and Solon punished idleness with Atimia ; 
but the latter only after three convictions. Plutarch, however, 
says that in Draco’s law the punishment for idleness was death, as 
for everything else, and that Solon repealed it.?- The attitude of 
Solon was not that of the patriarchal chieftain, nor that of the 
oligarchical task-master. His primary object was not to dictate 
the amount of work to be done, but to increase the products of 
Attica, and so restore the prosperity of the community. 

Two occupations which were illegal for men are known ; 
that of procuring, previously mentioned ; and that of perfume 
distillation ®? and the sale of perfume 4—the latter no doubt 
because perfume was a useless product, and the occupation 
enervating to the producer. It is recorded by Diodoros that Solon 
checked in the Athenians all Ionian tendencies towards luxury ;° 
these tendencies cannot have existed in Solon’s time except 
among the few; but he may have seen them at work abroad. 

(d) An enactment sometimes attributed to Solon was that 
which prohibited the drinking of unmixed wine.® 

The drunkenness of a magistrate was punishable by death ; ” 

1 Poll. viii. 42. 
Plut. Sol. xvii. 
pupefiny tTéxvn. Lysias ap. Athen. xiii. 611d. (Frg. 1, Miller.) 
Athen. xv. 6874. 
Diod. S. ix. 1. 
Athen. 431d, quoting the Azsopos of Alexis the comic poet. 
Diog. L, 1.,57. 
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but Solon did not legislate severely against drunkenness among 
private citizens or slaves.! 

(ec) Under the heading of State interference in private life 
must be placed the law prohibiting neutrality in internal dissen- 
sions on pain of loss of citizenship. This is attributed to Solon 
by Aristotle? and Plutarch. The latter always found the law 
puzzling. In his Praecepta Retpublicae Gerendae he picks it out 
as the one law of Solon not to be imitated by the ruler of a State, 
who should desire not division but peace. In his De Sera Numinis 
Vindicta he calls it ‘ extremely irrational’, but adds that in 
matters both. human and divine we are short-sighted, and our 
difficulties often arise through a failure to grasp the purpose of 
the lawgiver. In his Life of Solon he offers an explanation : 

“Its object is, apparently, that people shall not be apathetic 
towards the common weal, arranging for the safety of their private 
interests and priding themselves on not sharing the griefs and 
ills of their country, but that by taking at once the side of the 
party whose cause is the better and fairer they shall share in the 
danger and render aid, rather than await in a position of safety 
the policy of the victors.’ 

It must be admitted that it is startling to find the man of whom 
Aristotle says, ‘ when it was open to him by joining whichever he 
wished of the two parties to wield the tyranny, he preferred to 
incur the hatred of both’, insisting that every man shall doin a less 
degree what he refused to do. The point is, as Aristotle makes 
clear, that the ordinary citizen had a tendency to let matters take 
their course. It was not so much that they calculated profits and 
waited to see which side would win; this was true only of a 
minority. The majority were merely disinclined to make an effort 
in support of their opinion. The result was as always that the 
extreme parties, making up in energy what they lacked in 

1 Plut. Moy. 155 ¥F sqq., where his leniency is contrasted with the severe 
law of Pittakos, ‘that if any person commits a crime when drunk, his 
penalty shall be twice that inflicted on one who is sober.’ Also Mor. 152, 
where Aisop is made to remark that Solon has not prohibited drunkenness 
in slaves, as he has forbidden other excesses. 

2 Ath. P. 8. 03 dy oracialotens THs miAEwS pH OATAL TA ara pnde ped’ Erepwv, 
dripov eivar Kal TAS wéAEws ph peTexerv. Aul. Gell. 2. 12 quotes Aristot. on this 


law. 
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numbers, won their way. The moderate party never used its 
strength in protest, so that the safe course was always in jeopardy. 
Solon’s plan was to make the inert mass of order-loving citizens 
express themselves; not to turn them into factionists but to set at 
work their potential force. In other words, he discovered one 
more anchor, and that the largest, for the State; and his law 
tended as much towards stability as Plutarch could have desired. 
The law seems to apply to actual civil war; in this way Solon 
hoped to create a citizen-army for the protection of the constitu- 
tion when the need arose ; for the majority, he thought, would 
wish to preserve the status quo. 

(f) It must be repeated here that a person living an irregular 
life was excluded from all the privileges of a citizen ; he could not 
speak in an assembly, nor hold any office at home or abroad.! 


F. The relation of the State to Foreigners. 


Solon encouraged the settlement in Athens of the best type 
of foreigners, by a law. which permitted their admission to 
Athenian citizenship. None was to be eligible, however, except 
those who were in perpetual exile from their own country, or 
those who had settled with their households in Athens for the 
exercise of a craft.2 It might seem that the former class would 
include undesirable persons ; the only explanation is that quoted 
by Plutarch, that the object of the law was to lay stress on per- 
manency of residence. In later times full citizenship was not 
granted to resident aliens (Metoikoi) except as a reward for 
striking services; the right to own property in Attica was also 
a special privilege ; and though liable to military service and 
the ordinary taxes, they had to pay an additional tax and to 
contribute to the extraordinary levy (Eisphora) at a higher rate 
than the full citizen. The words of Plutarch, however, imply 
that Solon granted full citizenship to the two classes of resident 
aliens mentioned. 

The procedure to be followed in granting the citizenship is also 
attributed to Solon. The proposed new citizen had to be intro- 
duced before a jury-court by an Athenian patron. There is, 


1 Aisch. 1. 19. 
2 Plut. Sol. xxiv; 6 t@yv Snporountwy vopos. 
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however, no better evidence than a casual reference in Plato? 
for ascribing this method to Solon ; his name is not applied to it 
even by the orators.” 

According to Demosthenes, foreigners were not allowed to 
trade in the Athenian market-place; but since he quotes also 
a later proposal by Aristophon re-enacting the law,® it must have 
fallen into disuse or have been repealed during the intervening 
two centuries. 

Marriage between Athenians and foreigners does not seem 
to have been prohibited in Solon’s code. Perikles passed a law 
prohibiting it, and making the children of such a marriage ille- 
gitimate. Aristophanes * makes Solon the author of a law exclud- 
ing Nothoi, that is, children one of whose parents was not an 
Athenian, from inheritance of their father’s property. 

Solon appears to have succeeded in attracting foreign settlers 
to Athens; Kleisthenes found it necessary to extend the citizen- 
ship to large numbers of these. Their value to Athens was their 
contribution to the advance of trade and the crafts, the improve- 
ment of which Solon had particularly at heart. 


G. Laws on Agriculture and Trade. 


(a) Agriculture. 

The improvement of agriculture was provided for by the 
most detailed regulations, of which Plutarch preserves the 
following : ° 

(i) Water supply. 

If there was a public well within four stades (about half 
a mile), the farmer might make use of that; if not, he was to 
sink his own well. 

If the farmer seeking water on his own land dug ten fathoms 


1 Plato, Tim. 278. This is the only law of Solon’s mentioned by Plato 
under his name, though he often praises him in general as a lawgiver. 

* For the procedure in the fourth century see [Demosth.] lix. 89. 

* Demosth. lvii. 31. The Aristophon here referred to is the same who 
in the Archonship of Eukleides (403-402) proposed a law mepi tav vdOwy, 
(Athen. xiil. 577 b,c.) 

‘ Aristoph. Av. 1660 sgg. Schol. ad v. 1661 says: Sone? S& mAdrTecba 
vopov SdAwvos. 


5 Plut. Sol. xxiii. 
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down and did not find any, he was entitled to fetch a specified 
quantity ! from his neighbour’s well. 


(ii) Protection of juxtaposed properties. 

Trees. <A fig or olive-tree had to be planted 9 feet from 
a neighbour’s land ; any other tree, at a distance of 5 feet. 

Ditches. A ditch had to be distant from the border of the 
next farm at least the measure of its depth. 

Bees. A hive of bees had to be set at least 300 feet away from 
a neighbour’s hive. 

To these must be added from the Solonian law quoted by Gaius :? 

Walls, buildings, and fences. A fence was not to encroach 
over a neighbour’s border. A wall was to be one foot away, 
a building 2 feet away. 

(iii) Protection of live stock. 

A reward was fixed for the destruction of wolves—five 

drachmas for a wolf, one for a whelp. 
(6) Trade. 

(i) An important temporary measure prohibited the export 
of all natural products except olive oil. This law was recorded 
on the First Axon ; its observance was the concern of the Archon 
Eponymos. He had to lay a curse on all who broke it, and if he 
neglected to do so, he himself was liable to a fine of 100 drachmas.? 
It appears from this that Attica was then producing less than she 
consumed of everything but olive oil. She had to import corn— 
hence her anxiety to acquire a post on the Pontic corn-route ; 4 
her means to pay for corn had to be derived from the export of 
oil and manufactured goods. 

(ii) Crafts were carefully fostered. Fathers were legally bound 
to see that their sons learned a craft. Foreigners who settled 
permanently in Attica to exercise a craft could obtain the citizen- 
ship. Athenians who traded in the market-place were protected 
by the exclusion of foreigners and the imposition of a tax upon 
resident aliens. In general, the law On Idleness enforced steady 
production, and the regulation of the weights and measures and 
the coinage assisted distribution. The employment of capital was 


1 6 ydes (about 35 pints), twice daily. 
2 Digest. X. 1. 13. SIME, OO, Sosy & SES jos 27/0) 
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encouraged by permitting the lender to fix his own rate of 
interest.t 

A minor regulation was that the maker of a seal-ring should 
not be allowed to keep the mould; the possibility of forgery was 
thus guarded against.” 

(c) Reform of the Calendar. 

The reform of the Calendar, attributed by Plutarch to Solon, 
no doubt had mainly in view the convenience of farmers and 
traders, so that it may be discussed in this place. 

The account of Plutarch is as follows : 

“Having perceived the irregularity of the month, and that the 
movement of the moon does not entirely coincide with the setting 
and rising of the sun, but that often she both overtakes and 
passes the sun on the same day, he ordained that that day itself 
should be called the Old and New, his opinion being that the part 
preceding the conjunction belonged to the ending month, while 
the remainder belonged to the month that was beginning ;.. . and 
the following day he called New Moon. Further, he counted the 
days from the twentieth to the thirtieth not by addition, but by 
subtraction and reduction, in accordance with his observation 
of the changing light of the moon.’ 3 

The main problem in the regulation of conventional time has 
always been the relating of the lunar month to the solar year. 
The Attic calendar, as we know, dealt with this problem by 
counting the lunar month as equal to 294 days (periods from 
sunset to sunset) and by dividing the 59 days of two such months 
between two conventional months of 30 and 29 days. Thus one 
half (namely, from sunset to sunrise) of the last day in a long 
month belonged properly to the next month ; but the new month 
conventionally began at the following sunrise, and the thirtieth 
day of the old month was called the Old and New.’ This last 
is one of the devices that Plutarch is attributing to Solon. The 
other is the convention of counting the last third of any month 
backward from the last day, in accordance with the waning of the 
moon. It became the custom to call ‘ thirtieth’ and ‘ Old and 
New ’ the last day of short as well as long months ; so that in the 
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months of 29 days, the twenty-ninth was called ‘ thirtieth’, 
but the twenty-eighth was called ‘ third of the waning month’, 
not ‘ second ’, the latter being omitted. 

Plutarch does not attribute to Solon the essential accompani- 
ment of such a scheme—the equating of the lunar year (in this 
case, of 354 days) so obtained with the solar year of 3654 days, 
by the device of inserting intercalary months and days. Perhaps 
the main issue of the problem escaped him; he appears to be 
copying the account of some other authority without fully under- 
standing it. 

Some modern authorities are inclined to refuse Solon the 
credit for this reform, and to believe that the assignment of it to 
him was due to the joke about the Old and New in the Clouds ; 4 
they prefer to think that the innovations described were the 
result of popular habit.2. The ingenuity of the device, however, 
seems to show that it was the result of calculation ; and though 
Solon himself was probably not the calculator, he may have 
accepted the alteration on the advice of others. When once the 
anomaly was realized, many must have felt the need of a system, 
especially those concerned with the celebration of religious 
festivals ; and this, together with the resultant advantages to 
those engaged in agriculture and commerce, may have led Solon 
to include an authoritative statement of the calendar-system in 
his legal code. 


The Recording of the Laws. 


The Axones and Kyrbeis were a favourite subject for theses 
even in antiquity. Aristotle is credited by Hesychios with 
an account of the Axones in five books ; Seleukos of Alexandria 
wrote a ‘ note on the Axones of Solon’ ;? Asklepiades’ work on 
the Axones* provoked an answering treatise from Didymos ; * 
Eratosthenes and Polemon ® likewise engaged in a controversy 
about them ; Aristophanes of Byzantium continued the inquiries 


1 Aristoph. Nub. 1187 sqq. Cp. 615-26. 

2 Linforth, Solon the Athenian, p. 296. 

3 Suid. Phot. s. v. dpyedves. 

4 Etym. Magn. s.v. KupBers. 

SS Pluie Sova. 6 Harpokr. s. v. afoves. 
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of his master Eratosthenes ;1 and Apollodoros was an authority 
on their shape and material.2_ The subject is relatively so un- 
important that a brief survey of the records will suffice here. 

In the first place it is clear that whatever the distinction, if any, 
between Axones and Kyrbeis, it was not that of content. 
Plutarch quotes, without accepting, the opinion of some whom he 
does not name that the Kyrbeis contained religious law and the 
Axones the other laws.? A scholiast on Plato has heard that the 
Kyrbeis contained the religious and public law, the Axones 
private law, but adds that some say there is no difference between 
them.* Both these views are disproved by Plutarch’s quoting the 
laws assessing the values of sacrifices from the Sixteenth Axon ;° 
they seem to have originated from the paragraph in Lysias’ speech 
against Nikomachos, in which he speaks three times of ‘ the 
sacrifice-regulations from the Kyrbeis ’,® which of course proves 
nothing about the absence of these laws from the Axones. 

Of the Axones, then, we can state with certainty that they 
contained a complete record of the laws; and that there were 
at least twenty-one of them.” Of their contents we know that on 
the First Axon were Draco’s laws on homicide,® and also the 
law forbidding the export of any natural product except olive-oil, 
together with the injunction upon the Archon to see that the law 
was kept. On the Thirteenth Axon was the decree reinstating 
those punished with Atimia before Solon’s Archonship—this was 
the eighth law on the roller? On the Sixteenth Axon were 
regulations prescribing sacrifices and their value.4 On the 
Twenty-first Axon were the laws for adoption.? 

From these references to laws on the Axones, and from the 
titles chosen by writers on the subject, it is clear that Axon was 
the official title. The remaining question therefore is, were 
Axon and Kyrbis different names for the same thing, or were they 


Etym. Magn. s. v. «upBes. 
Harpokr. s. v. cipBes ; Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 448. 
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> Tlie, Sa, sear, 4 Schol. Plat. Polit. 298 p. 5 Plut. Sol. xxiii. 
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* Demosth. xxiii. 28; C.J. A. i. 61 (409 B.C.). 

9 Plut. Sol. xxiv. 10 Thid. xix. 11 Tbid. Xxill, 
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two sets of copies of the laws, differing in material and shape, 
and kept in different places ? 

That the Axones were made of wood is certain. Plutarch 
says that they were wooden, and revolved in enclosing cases ; 
and that fragments of them remained in the Prytaneion in his 
time. He adds that Aristotle says that they were Kyrbeis ; 
but this is not what Aristotle says in the Constitution of Athens. 
Plutarch’s description of their mechanism is obscure, probably 
being taken from Didymos’s treatise and imperfectly understood. 
That they were made of wood and were kept in the Prytaneion is 
attested by Polemon of Ilion. Pausanias knew that Solon’s laws 
were kept in the Prytaneion,! but whether on the Axones or the 
Kyrbeis or both he does not say. Aulus Gellius records that they 
were made of wood.? 

The reason for supposing that the Kyrbeis were not the same 
as the Axones is the tradition that they were made of stone, were 
of a different shape, and were kept in a different place. Aristotle 
says that after Solon’s legislation the laws were engraved on 
Kyrbeis and-set up in the Stoa Basileios.* Apollodoros says that 
they were of stone, a kind of pillar tapering to a point, called 
Stelai because of their being set up like any other pillar, and 
Kyrbeis because of their shape—they tapered towards the top, 
like a Persian hat. The view that they were a kind of pillar is 
supported by Aristotle’s use of the expression ‘ they set them up ’, 
and by the mention of ‘ Kyrbeis and Stelai’ together in Lysias 
and Plato.* 

It is natural to conclude from this that the Axones were 
the official receptacles of the law, and were made by fitting four 
rectangular wooden tablets round an axis, so that they would 
revolve at the reader’s pleasure. They were naturally not fitted 
for outdoor use, nor for the handling of the multitude; they 
were meant for official use only, being kept in the Prytaneion ; 
whereas the Kyrbeis were stone pillars, possibly three-sided and 
columnar, possibly columns pointed at the top, meant for the 
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general public to consult, and set up in the Stoa Basileios. It 
remains to consider the evidence conflicting with this view. 
Kratinos implies that the Kyrbeis were made of wood.t_ It 
is hard to explain away this evidence; the Kyrbeis were suffi- 
ciently well known in Aristophanes’ time to be worth making 
a joke about,? and Kratinos’ joke would be pointless if the Kyrbeis 
were made of stone. The other opposition is not so serious ; 
Polemon of Ilion, contradicting Eratosthenes, insists that the 
Axones are rectangular (Eratosthenes had said that they were 
triangular), made of wood, and kept in the Prytaneion. He does 
not mention the Kyrbeis, but implies that they were the Axones 
under another name, and that this name arose from the appear- 
ance of the Axones when in a certain position. The obscurity of 
his words shows that he is merely guessing ; he knows a great 
deal about the Axones, and nothing about the Kyrbeis. Again, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, writing after a long controversy, 
makes a great effort to settle the question; the Kyrbeis and 
Axones, he says, are the same; they were made by fastening 
rectangular wooden boards on to a large square block, and had 
pivots at each end, so that the reader could turn them round. The 
‘pivots at each end’ seem to imply that they revolved horizon- 
tally ;* and this doubtless is what Plutarch means when he says 
that the Axones revolved ‘in enclosing oblongs’.4 He thought of 
the four tablets fitted together so as to form a hollow case, with 
a roller running through the centre and protruding at each end. 
It seems likely that two copies of the laws were made, one for 
the officials and one for the public. The first was written on 
wooden tablets fitted round an axis, so as to make a four-sided 
solid with oblong rectangular faces.5 These were inscribed on all 


1 Krat. ap. Plut. Sol. xxv. (Meineke, ii, p. 217). 

2 Aristoph. Nub. 447; Av. 1353. 

* But cp. Etym. Magn. s.v. dgoves, where they are described as revolving 
on a perpendicular axis. 

4 Plut. Sol. xxv; é mdatolois repiéyovor oTpepomevors. 

5 From what was thought to be a fragment of a stone Axon, discovered in 
Athens in 1885, an attempt was made by Kumanudis (Ephemeris Archaio- 
logike 1885, pp. 215 sqq.) to reconstruct their shape. The diagram, which is 
reproduced in Sondhaus, de Sol. Leg. p. 4, is ingenious, but it is difficult to 
believe that a figure of this shape was ever chosen for the recording of thelaws. 
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sides, and the writing was ‘ furrow-wise ’,! that is, the lines ran 
from left to right and right to left alternately. The structure 
of the Kyrbeis is still more uncertain ; but the only explanation 
that takes into account all the evidence is that these too were 
at first made partly of wood; asecond copy of the laws was made 
on large wooden or metal tablets,? which were fastened to three- 
sided or perhaps pyramidal blocks of wood or stone, and placed. 
in the Stoa Basileios ; they did not rotate. Perhaps when the 
tablets wore out or were destroyed, their contents were transferred 
to ordinary stone Stelai, which continued to be called Kyrbeis. 
One other point remains. In the confused account of Pollux it 
is stated that the Kyrbeis and Axones were at first kept on the 
Akropolis, but that they were later brought to the Prytaneion 
and the Agora so that all could see them, and that this was the 
origin of the term ‘the law below’. Harpokration and Suidas 
quote Anaximenes as authority for a similar statement. This 
is thought to be a literal interpretation of a rhetorical flourish 
by Anaximenes—a metaphor to express the nature of the 
democratic-reforms of Ephialtes; ‘the law below’ appears to 
refer to the Kyrbeis, or whatever was their substitute when they 
perished, as opposed to the Axones in the official building. 


Alteration of the laws after Solon’s time. 


The changes in the constitution are enumerated in the Con- 
stitution of Athens. The history of the code, if isolated decrees be 
omitted, was as follows : 

Under the Peisistratidai the Solonian laws were not tampered 
with, but they fell into disuse. 

Additions were made by Kleisthenes, including the law of 
ostracism.® 


1 Bovorpopndiy, Harpokr. and Suid. s.v. 6 kdrwOev vopos, 

2 Poll. viii. 128 calls them ‘triangular boards’ (rpiywvo cavides 
mupapoedeis) and the Schol. on Plato, Polit. 298 pb ‘ triangular tablets’ 
(tTpiyovo mivaxes). Schol. Av. 1354 calls them yaAxat cavides, and it has been 
suggested that the lines of Kratinos refer to the practice of roasting bread 
on metal plates (Linforth, Solon the Athenian, p. 281, note); cp. Pollux, 
J. c., who says that the Axones were made of bronze, and speaks of 5éAToL 
xarnad, ais joay mada evrerumwpévor of vdpor oi mept THY icp@y Kal THy TaTpiwy. 

3 6 Karwbev vopos. Harpokr. Suid. s.v. Demosth. xxiii. 28. 
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Several revisions were attempted during the political dis- 
turbances at the end of the fifth century. In 411 B.c. the 
oligarchical government of Four Hundred, acting on the proposal 
of Pythodoros, appointed a commission to draw up a new code ; 
Kleitophon added that the laws of Kleisthenes were to be brought 
up for comparison.! In 410 B.c. Nikomachos was appointed to 
recopy the laws of Solon;? and in 409 B.c. a similar decree 
ordered the recopying of Draco’s penal code.* The laws were 
drastically revised by the Thirty Tyrants (404 B. c.).4 

After the return of the People from the Peiraieus, 403 B.C., 
a decree proposed by Teisamenos was passed that there should 
be a general revision of the laws, and that meanwhile the laws, 
weights and measures of Solon, and the ordinances of Draco, 
should be used.°® 

After the death of Alexander, 323 B. c., the Athenians revolted 
and were subdued by Antipatros. He changed the government 
from democracy to timocracy, giving a vote to those only who 
possessed over two hundred drachmas ; to those who desired to 
emigrate he gave land in Thrace, and many took the opportunity. 
About nine thousand remained, and lived in accordance with the 
laws of Solon.® 


Imitation of Solon’s laws. 


Kleomenes of Sparta copied Solon’s remission of debts, and 
Lykourgos’ equal distribution of property, with good results.” 

Charondas of Thourioi, collecting together all the best legisla- 
tion, borrowed Solon’s law regarding Epikleroi.§ 

The Romans in 454 B.C. sent a commission to examine the 
laws of Solon and of other Greek lawgivers and states with a view 
to collecting the best material for their Twelve Tables.® 
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® Livy, ili. 31. Cicero, de Legibus ii. 23, says that the funeral regulations 
on the Twelve Tables were derived from Solon’s code. Gaius x. 1. 13 says 
that the regulations regarding boundaries were thence derived. 


PART II 


THE LIFE OF SOLON 


CHPATER I 


THE LIFE OF SOLON BEFORE HIS LEGISLATION 


His birthplace. 


Solon’s birthplace is not mentioned by Plutarch, but he was, 
as he himself tells us in his poems, an Athenian, and doubtless 
born in Attica. One tradition states that he was a Salaminian ; ! 
but this, of course, ismerely an outcome of the desire to connect him 
by every possible tie to the island which he had secured for Athens. 
Another similar attempt is the statement that there was a statue 
of him in the market-place of the city Salamis, and on it an 
inscription, 


Solon the lawgiver stands here, the son 
Of Salamis that checked the Persian pride.? 


The statue did indeed exist, though it was less than fifty years 
old when Demosthenes wrote his speech O the Embassy,’ but the 
inscription is either mistaken or forged. Another story was that 
after Solon’s death his ashes were carried to Salamis and scattered 
over the island. This was accepted even by Aristotle; but 
Plutarch rejected it as ‘ improbable ’ and ‘ fabulous ’, and doubt- 
less he was right. Solon was not a Salaminian either by birth or by 
nationality, otherwise he would have called the island Fatherland 
(xrarpis) in his poem, and not merely ‘ beloved island’ (vos iwepry). 


SeDiodn vik te DI0g. L..1545, 40; 

2 Diog. L. 1. 62. 

3 Demosth. xix. 251; Aisch. i. 25. The theory of Reinach (J. H.S. 
xlii, 1922), that the famous marble statue in the Lateran Museum at 
Rome, hitherto thought to be of Sophocles, is ‘a faithful copy of the 
Salaminian statue of Solon’, is not generally accepted. 
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His family. 

That the name of Solon’s father was Exekestides was almost 
universally agreed. One obscure writer gave the name Euphorion, 
but no attention was paid to this correction. 

The only information preserved about his father is in Plutarch, 
where it is said that he was of the highest birth, but of moderate 
means, and that by his liberality he reduced these means to 
such an extent that Solon’s patrimony was insufficient for 
his needs, and he was obliged in early youth to take to a life of 
commerce in order to avoid accepting charity; but the latter 
statement, which is drawn from Hermippos, may be an invention 
to account for Solon’s interest in commerce, for which biographers 
found it necessary to apologize. 

Exekestides traced his descent from Kodros, the last king of 
Attica ; the line extended back to Neleus, with Poseidon as the 
founder of the house.! 

Solon’s mother also was of high birth. She was a cousin of the 
mother of Peisistratos according to Herakleides.? The relation- 
ship between Solon and Peisistratos is often mentioned. 

No less distinguished than Solon’s ancestors were his descen- 
dants. Nothing definite is known about his own children, though 
several stories that are told of him refer to them.? A relative, 
perhaps brother,® of Solon’s named Dropides, had a son Kritias, 
who was a great admirer of Solon and a student of his poems. The 
grandson of this Kritias was the younger Kritias, son of Kallais- 
chros, of the Timazios, who in his turn had studied the remains of 
Solon’s unfinished work on Atlantis, which was preserved in the 
family. The younger Kritias was a cousin to the much-praised 
Charmides of Plato’s dialogue ; and Charmides’ sister Periktione 
became the mother of Plato, according to Olympiodoros and 
others.® 

1 Diog. L. iii. 1. 1 (Life of Plato), quoting Thrasylos. 

2 ap. Plut. Sol. 1. 

* Plut. Sol. vi, the story of Thales’ practical joke, intended to convince 
Solon that children were a source of more pain than pleasure. Dioskorides 
ap. Diog. L. i. 63, the story of Solon’s grief at the loss of a son. 

4 Plat. Tim. 20D. 

Pe D1O Seele. lies tapi 

© Olympiod. Vit. Plat.; Diogs rity 11. 
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Dropides succeeded Solon as Archon.!. The younger Kritias 
was one of the Thirty Tyrants. There is a general lustre over 
the whole line. Sokrates, in compliment to Charmides, speaks 
of it as a family ‘distinguished for good looks, excellence 
and every other quality which we call blessed’. Anakreon, he 
says, celebrated the Dropides-branch.? Moreover, Solon himself 
wrote a poem complimenting his relative, and bidding the son | 
Kritias give ear to his father’s wise counsels. Connexion with 
the family was prized even centuries later; Proklos had a 
pupil named Hegias who boasted of Solonian descent, and who 
exhibited the family excellences—a true link in the ‘ golden 
chain ’.4 

It was doubtless partly owing to his own noble birth that Solon 
owed the acquiescence of the Athenian nobility in his appoint- 
ment as arbitrator, and the familiar terms on which he associ- 
ated with princes, such as Philokypros, whom he met in other 
lands. 


“ 


Dates of his birth, archonship, and death. 


The date of his birth can be calculated only from the date of his 
death. The latter, however, was not agreed upon. It was 
generally agreed that he survived the seizure of the tyranny by 
Peisistratos; according to Herakleides, for a considerable time ; 
according to Phanias of Eresos, for less than two years. Phanias 
says that Peisistratos became tyrant in the Archonship of Komias, 
and that Solon died a little over a year later, in the Archonship 
of Komias’ successor Hegestratos.> Aristotle states that Peisis- 
tratos became tyrant in the Archonship of Komias, and that Solon 
was then alive, for he protested vigorously against the usurpation.°® 
The date of Peisistratos’ usurpation was 561 or 560 B.Cc., probably 


Philostr. Sophist. i. 2.16. (Teubn.) 
Plat. Charm. 157 £. 

Frg. 20, H.-C. 

Marinus, Life of Proklos, xxvi. 

Plot. Sol. xxxii. 

Ath. P. 14. 
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560 B.c.! Therefore the date of Solon’s death was about 


559 B.C. 
At the time of Peisistratos’ usurpation, Solon was very old ; ? 


that is, he was over seventy years old. Diogenes Laertius says 
that he died at the age of eighty.* He was born, therefore, about 
the year 639 B. C. 

The best-attested date for the Archonship of Solon is 594 B.C. 
This is the date given by Diogenes Laertius on the authority of 
Sosikrates 4 (Ol. 46,3: i.e. 594-593). Two other authorities give 
Ol. 46 (596-593).> In Eusebius the readings differ: one—that 
most likely to be right, according to Busolt *—gives 594 B.c.; but 
others give 592 and 591. Against the date 594 B. c. is also the 
evidence of Aristotle, who says that Peisistratos seized the tyranny 
in the Archonship of Komias, thirty-two years after Solon’s legisla- 
tion. This places Solon’s archonship in 592 B.c. But Bauer and 
Busolt think that the number thirty-two is a mistake for thirty- 
four, such a mistake being easily made.’ Suidas, again, gives 
different dates ; his first number is Ol. 47, that is, 592-589 B. C. ; 
others, he says, give Ol. 56 (556-553 B.c.).8 The latter is, as Busolt 


1 Sandys, note to Ath. P. 14 ém Kwyéov:—‘ The present treatise 
and the Politics v. 5. 23 agree in stating that Peisistratus lived for thirty- 
three years after usurping the government of Athens; the Peisistratidae 
ruled for eighteen years (Pol. /. c.), and the interval between their expulsion 
and the battle of Marathon was 19 years (Thue. vi. 59). Thus the rule of 
Peisistratus began 70 years before 490 B.c., i.e.in 560. The year given by the 
Parian Marble (297+264/3=)561/o (as well as by Jerome and the Armenian 
version of Eusebius) must be corrected to 560 (Clinton’s Fasti, sub anno).’ 

2 Ath. P.14: 75n yap opddpa mpecBitns Fv ; Plut. Sol. xxxi. of the Atlantis 
poem, eéxapey .. . b10 ynpws. 

5 Diog. L. 1. 62. Lucian, Makrobiot, xviii, says that Solon lived to the 
age of 100, as did Thales and Pittakos ; this statement has of course no 
weight. It is possible that the tradition that he died aged 80 is drawn from 
his poem to Mimnermos (Frg. 19) : 

bySwxovTaéTn jotpa Kixoe OavaTou, 

SID ¥fee,, Wis th, OA 5 Tatian, ad Gr. 41; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 65. 

° Busolt, Gv. Gesch. ii, p. 258, note 3: ‘P., wo bisweilen die rechtige 
Uberlieferung erhalten ist, hat Abr. 1423=594 (Ol. 46,3).’ The era of 
Abraham, from which Eusebius reckons, is fixed at 2017 B.C. 

7 Ath. P. 14. karéoye thy dupoTodw ever Sevtépw Kal TpiakooTS peTa THY TOV 
vopov Oéow, ént Kwuéov dpxovtos. It is thought that reraptw should be read 
instead of Sevrépw, the latter being a mistake for 6. 

8 Suid. s.v. Sddwr, 
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points out, either a mistaken writing of 56 (vs’) for 46 (us’) or 
a confusion of the date of archonship with the date of death. 

Of the two dates most frequently given, 594 and 592 B.C., 
the better supported is 594 B.c. The fluctuation, as Busolt says, 
is the result of the unrest following after Solon’s legislation, 
which left its mark on the Archon-List. It would be those who did 
not take into account the two years in which Athens was without 
an Archon, who placed Solon’s Archonship in 592 B. c. Solon, 
then, at the time of his legislation was about forty-four years old. 


Early Life. Travels. 


Nothing is more certain than that Solon did travel. His 
poems mention two countries that he visited—Cyprus and Egypt. 
Around his travels one group of Solonian legends has grown up ; 
but at what period or periods these travels were made, and his 
exact route, are differently reported. 

Plutarch’s version is that there were two periods in Solon’s life 
at which he was a traveller. The first was in early manhood, and 
these travels had as their object the making of money by foreign 
trade, and the seeing of the world. The second was in the year 
immediately following the completion of the laws, his object then 
being to give the laws a fair chance of working, and to escape the 
criticism they aroused. He travelled first to Egypt, where he 
communed with two learned priests, Psenopis and Sonchis, and 
heard the Atlantis-story. Then he went to Cyprus (Kypros), 
where he assisted Philokypros, one of the princes there, to refound 
his city in a more advantageous position. Then he visited Croesus 
(Kroisos) at Sardis. Plutarch ends his account with the story of 
the interview with Croesus, and passes on to the conditions which 
Solon found in Athens on his return. He did not leave Athens 
again, but stayed on under Peisistratos’ tyranny, which he 
survived for a short time. 

In Diogenes Laertius a different version is preserved. There is 
no mention of any travels before the Seisachtheia, and the travels 
of his later life are placed not after his legislation, but shortly 
before the tyranny of Peisistratos—Solon left Athens when he saw 
that his resistance was not likely to be effective. He sailed away 
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to Egypt and Cyprus ; afterwards he visited Croesus ; and from 
Sardis he went to Cilicia, where he founded the city Soloi, settling 
some Athenians there. While on his travels, the account con- 
tinues, he heard that Peisistratos’ attempt to create a tyranny had 
succeeded ; and thereafter he levelled denunciatory poems at the 
Athenian people. It is insisted that Solon never returned to 
Athens ; the reasons why he could not do so are embodied in the 
form of a correspondence between Peisistratos and Solon. The 
author gives also several letters purporting to be from friends of 
Solon—Croesus, Thales, Epimenides, Kleoboulos, and Bias—each 
offering him a refuge from the tyrant’s malignity. He gives us to 
understand that it was the invitation of Thales that Solon ac- 
cepted, for Thales is represented as having written to Pherekydes, | 
announcing his intention to visit the latter, bringing Solon with 
him. Solon, then, according to this author, never returned to 
Athens, but died in Cyprus, aged eighty years. 

Diogenes thus says nothing of pre-legislation travels; the 
post-legislation travels described are the same as those in 
Plutarch, for a similar route is followed in both : 

Plutarch—Egypt, Cyprus, Sardis, .. . Athens. 

Diogenes—Egypt, Cyprus, Sardis, Cilicia, Syria, Cyprus. 
But a different date and a different cause are assigned to them. 

The explanation is that Diogenes Laertius represents a school 
of historians whose theory was that Solon, the tyrant-hater and 
refuser of the tyranny, could not consistently with his principles 
have stayed on in Athens after the tyranny had been established ; 
and that even had he chosen to do so, he would have been in 
grave danger of his life from the tyrant. Solon’s supposed 
principles are expressed in the pseudo-letters—in a letter to 
Croesus, refusing to accept anything more than temporary 
hospitality because of a passion for democracy ; in a letter to 
Epimenides of Crete, telling of his failure to prevent the tyranny 
of Peisistratos, and his consequent departure from Athens ; 
in a letter to Peisistratos, refusing to return even if immunity is 
assured, since the man who gave Athens ‘ equal citizenship ’, and 
himself refused the tyranny, would be blamed if he returned and 


1 This of course is a blunder; Soloi in Cilicia is confused with Soloi in 
Cyprus, which is named in Solon’s poem to Philokypros. 
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acquiesced in it. Solon’s other supposed motive, the fear of 
Peisistratos, is expressed by the convention of letters from the 
other Sages, inviting him to take refuge with them. 

The letters, of course, are hopelessly anachronistic ; they are 
merely the attempt of some inferior writer to imitate the technique 
of Thucydides, and convey by means of letters, as Thucydides did 
by means of speeches, the character and motives of his subject. 
The interesting point is that a thread of theory runs through 
the whole version, and this presupposes a historian or school of 
historians who evolved it, no doubt in opposition to the view 
preserved in Plutarch, that Solon did return to Athens. Doubt- 
less those who denied this altered the tradition to suit their 
theory, for there is considerable testimony to his return. Plutarch 
states that after his travels he lived in Athens on friendly terms 
with Peisistratos, and even helped him in the government ; and 
that he diedin Athens. In support of the latter statement he gives 
two authorities, Herakleides and Phanias. He finds no difficulty 
over Solon’s principles ; Solon had made his protest, and no more 
could be expected of him. Over the probable enmity of Peisistra- 
tos he does feel a difficulty ; but however active it had been, 
he surmises, Solon was not the man to flee before it; and that 
it never fell upon him was due to their early friendship, and 
Peisistratos’ generous and tolerant nature. 

Plato believed that Solon came home after visiting Egypt, 
for he brought to Athens the Atlantis-story. Such, then, must 
have been the tradition preserved by the family, and it was no 
doubt correct, since they had been careful to keep green the 
memory of their famous ancestor. 

Again, there are poems of Solon’s which seem to have been 
written in a leisured old age ; two are given by Plutarch to show 
that Solon had time for learning and time for pleasure. The 
poems castigating the Athenians were clearly written in Athens 
and not from abroad. Lastly, the number of legends about 
Solon’s later life in Athens, though not true in detail, yet represent 
something, and that not less than residence in Athens after the 
tyranny of Peisistratos. 

The post-legislation travels will be discussed later. The 
evidence for pre-legislation travels is not strong; it rests on 
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Plutarch and the authorities quoted by him—Hermippos and 
others not named. However, the probability that he gained 
from travels the knowledge of constitutions and of foreign com- 
merce exhibited in his laws, is very great. 

The career of Solon between his return from his youthful 
travels to the year of his legislation is full of uncertainties, and 
bound up with the problems of external and internal Attic 
history. During this period he is said to have taken part in: 


The Sacred War ; 

The feud between the Kylonians and the Alkmaionids ; 
The purification of Athens by Epimenides of Crete ; 
The Megarian War (Capture of Salamis). 

From the only connected accounts of Solon’s life, those of 
Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, it is impossible to tell, not only 
in what order these events occurred, but also in what order the 
authors thought that they occurred. It will be best, therefore, to 
begin with the least obscure of the four questions—Solon’s part 
in the Sacred War. 


The Sacred War. 


This war, like the two Sacred Wars of the fourth century, was 
undertaken by the Amphiktyonic League in order to protect the 
privileges of Delphi. The offenders in this early quarrel were 
the Kirrhaeans, who were accused of molesting the pilgrims, and 
of appropriating parts of the Delphic territory. 

The evidence that Solon took part in the Sacred War comes 
from Aischines, Plutarch, Pausanias, and Polyainos.! 

Aischines states that it was on Solon’s proposal that the 
Amphiktyones resolved to support Delphi against the Kirrhaeans ; 
he does not say that Solon went on the campaign. 

Plutarch gives a chapter to the account. He places the event 
after Solon’s rise to fame through his recapture of Salamis, 
and apparently before his legislation. In his account it is 
narrated between the arbitration of the Spartans, and the purifi- 
cation by Epimenides. His statements are: 


+ Aisch. ili. 108; Plut. Sol. xi; Paus. x. 37. 6, 7; Polyain. iii. 5. Cp. 
Suid. s.v. SddAwv. 
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That Solon was the advocate of Delphi before the Amphik- 
tyones, and through his persuasion they undertook the campaign ; 
he quotes as his authority Aristotle in ‘ The Record of the Pythian 
victors’, and others not named. 

That Solon was not the general of the Athenian contingent on 
this campaign. For this his authority is Euanthes, whom he 
found quoted by Hermippos. 

That the general was Alkmaion, according to the Delphic 
records. 

Pausanias has collected several stories of the episode. He says 
that the Amphiktyones resolved upon war against Kirrha, and 
chose Kleisthenes, tyrant of Sikyon,! as their leader, with Solon 
as his adviser. Solon distinguished himself in two ways: he 
interpreted the obscure oracle given out at Delphi; and he con- 
ceived a trick for the capture of Kirrha—he had the River 
Pleistos diverted, poisoned with roots of hellebore, and then 
turned back into its proper channel ; the thirsty defenders were 
thus all disabled. 

From this-literary tradition it seems likely that the proposal 
to help Delphi was Solon’s; that Alkmaion was general of the 
Athenian troops; and that Solon took no part in the war. No help 
is given towards ascertaining the date of the war. The Marmor 
Parium ? gives the date of the capture of Kirrha as 591-590 B.C. 
Later writers say that the siege lasted ten years,? but this 
statement is open to the suspicion of being an assimilation sug- 
gested by the duration of the Trojan War, or the Second Sacred 
War in the fourth century (357-346 B.c.). The First Sacred 
War was probably a much smaller affair. We are therefore 
unable to decide its duration. Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that Alkmaion was general of the Athenian contingent ; 


1 Paus. x. 37; ii.9.6. He won a Pythian victory in 582 B.c. (Ol. 49,3; 
Paus. x. 7. 6) and reigned for about thirty years (Nikol. Damask. Frg. 61, 
Miller, F. H.G. iii, p. 395). He gave his daughter Agariste in marriage to 
Megakles, son of the same Alkmaion. He reigned circ. 595-565 B.C. 

2 Marm. Par. 37. (Miller, F.H.G.i, p. 548.) [ap ob Apqucrd jo[ves evinnoay 
éd]évres Kuppay kat 6 dydv 5 -yupyirds éré0n xpnyarirns amd Trav Aapipwr, ery 
HH[HJAATIII dpyovros "Adjunat Siuo[y]os. (264-263 + 327=591-590 B. C.) 

3 Kallisthenes ap. Athen. xiii. 560 Cc. 
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this we have on authority too good to be disputed—the Delphic 
Records. But at some time before Solon’s legislation the Alkma- 
ionids had been banished for their share in the crushing of the 
Kylonian conspiracy.1 However, it is possible that the Alkmaio- 
nids were restored by Solon’s Amnesty-Law ; for though that law 
excluded those condemned on a murder charge, yet the Alkmaio- 
nidai may have been included ; for if Plutarch is right they were 
tried not by the regular criminal courts specified in the law, but 
by a special court of three hundred ; and perhaps, as Busolt sug- 
gests, they were tried not for murder but for sacrilege. It was not 
their slaughter of conspirators, but their slaughter of suppliants 
that was resented; and if, as is likely, the story of the cord that 
broke ? was the defence that they made at their trial, this proves 
that the charge was sacrilege. Thus Alkmaion may have been 
restored to citizenship in 594B.c. Therefore either the Amphik- 
tyonic War did not begin till then, or Alkmaion was not the first 
general of the Athenian troops. Lastly, since the war ended in 
590 B. C., either Solon cannot have taken part in the capture of 
Kirrha, or he cannot have left Athens for ten years immediately 
after his legislation. 

To sum up: 

1. The Sacred War probably began in Solon’s Archonship. 
Athens took part in it at his suggestion, and appointed the newly 
restored and perhaps by this time popular Alkmaion as general. 

2. If Solon was the author of the proposal of war before the 
Amphiktyones, he must have left Athens to attend their meeting. 
This he would not do during his archonship. He may have done so 
in the early part of 594, or in 595 ; time would be needed for pre- 
parations. 

3. The campaign was probably not important. It ended with 
the capture of Kirrha in 591 or 590. Solon took no part in the 
war, being occupied with legislation, or abroad on foreign travels 
throughout its course. The stories told by Pausanias are inven- 
tions.® 

1 Plut. Sol. xii; Ath. P. 1: 10 88 yévos abray epuyey depuy-ar. 

SEED Oi 


’ The trick by which Kirrha was captured is attributed by Frontinus 
(ill. 7. 6.) to Kleisthenes of Sikyon, and by Polyainos (vi. 13) to Eurylochos. 
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Even more difficult to disentangle is the part of Solon in the 
consequences of the Kylonian conspiracy. In the second half of 
the seventh century, a young Athenian named Kylon, an Olympic 
victor of noble family, attempted to seize the Athenian Akropolis 
and to become tyrant. In this he was supported by other members 
of his family, and by Theagenes tyrant of Megara, whose daughter 
he had married, and who then lent him troops. The attempt was 
unsuccessful. The conspirators were blockaded in the Akropolis ; 
Kylon and his brother escaped, and their deserted followers were 
soon after compelled to surrender. They took refuge at the altars, 
but were persuaded to leave them by the Archon Megakles, an 
Alkmaionid, who promised them immunity and a fair trial. They 
were then slaughtered on the spot by his orders. One story told 
that the suppliants attached themselves to the altar of Athena 
before they descended, but the fastening snapped ‘ of its own 
accord’, and that it was not till then that Megakles and his 
fellow-archons, thinking that the goddess had repudiated the 
suppliants, caused them to be slain. The result of this act was 
a long-drawn-out feud between the Kylonians and the Alkmaio- 
nids, in which many took sides. The latter were stigmatized as 
‘the polluted’, and wrath against them grew, until in Solon’s 
time they were tried and condemned to perpetual banishment, 
the penalty already inflicted on the conspirators and their 
descendants.* 

It is with the results of the feud that Solon was concerned. 
Plutarch says that it was at his suggestion that the Alkmaionidai 
submitted to a trial. They were tried by a body of three hundred 
judges chosen by virtue of rank ; the accuser was Myron of the 
deme Phlyia ; they were condemned ; the living were banished, 
and the dead dug up from their graves and cast over the border. 

The only indications of the date at which Plutarch thought 
that this had happened are : 

1. It wasa long time after the Kylonian conspiracy.” 

2. It was after the capture of Salamis by Athens ; for Solon 


Thveisit20 78 bHdtev, 765 Pluty Sol. xii: 


2 Td dé KvAwveov dyos H5n pev Ex mOAAOD SieTapatre THY TAL. 
L 
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was already famous ;! and during the disturbance over the trial 
Athens again lost Salamis and Nisaia.” 

3. It was of course before the purification of Athens by 
Epimenides, that is, some years before Solon’s legislation. 

Aristotle confirms the account of the trial—that it was judged 
by a specially sworn-in court of Eupatridai. He preserves the 
name Myron, and the result of the trial ; the criminals themselves 
were exhumed, and their descendants condemned to perpetual 
banishment. A purification by Epimenides followed. The re- 
mains of Aristotle’s account—the few sentences at the end, 
with which our text of the Constitution of Athens begins—contain 
no mention of Solon. 

Not only the part attributed to Solon, but also the trial and 
banishment, have been regarded as inventions. It is urged, first, 
that Alkmaion was general in the Sacred War, and therefore his 
family cannot have been in banishment ; ® this has already been 
answered. Secondly, it is urged that the story itself is a combina- 
tion of elements taken from other times, especially the time of the 
intervention of Kleomenes, when the Alkmaionidai were banished. 
The three hundred dikasts are the three hundred party-followers 
of Isagoras, whom Kleomenes wished to make into a Boule; ° 
it must have been on this later occasion that Myron of Phlyia 
proposed the decree of banishment, for no one is called by his 
deme-name as early as Solon.6 Thirdly, it is observed that 
Herodotus says nothing of a banishment of the Alkmaionids 
before Peisistratos ; and Thucydides thinks that they were driven 
out only once before Kleomenes. 

All this is merely negative evidence. Against it is the direct 
testimony of Aristotle and Plutarch, therefore probably of the 
Atthidographers ; and the words of Thucydides clearly refer to 

1 nin Sdgay éxwv 6 Sddrwv. 

2 ravras 5€ tals Tapaxais Kal Meyapewy ovvemibepévav anéBadov te Nicaay of 
*AOnvatoa Kal Sadrapivos efémecor ads. 

* Cauer, Parteien und Politiker im Megara und Athen. 


4 pp. 159-60. 
Telok, Ya G2 


° Cp. Plut. Sol. xii; Ath. P. 14. 1. The proposer of the body-guard 
for Peisistratos is not given a deme-name. 
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the banishment before Peisistratos.! Moreover, the fact that the 
number three hundred happens to coincide with the number of 
Isagoras’ party does not necessarily invalidate it ; the designation 
of Myron by a deme-name may be anachronistic, but it may have 
been known that Myron was a Lykomede of the deme Phlyia 
—this family was always at enmity with the Alkmaionids *~and 
his local name may have been added in later times. Lastly, the 
silence of Herodotus is due to his prejudice in favour of the ~ 
Alkmaionids.?® 

The trial and banishment of the Alkmaionidai may therefore 
be accepted as facts. For the part played in it by Solon we have 
the testimony of Plutarch, and no good reason for rejecting it. 
It has been suggested that the wording somewhat resembles that 
of Plutarch in another passage,* where the source is Hermippos ; 
and that therefore Hermippos is being quoted here also, the story 
being his invention. But the wording in the two passages is not 
strikingly similar, and even if it were, the inference that the story 
in the Life of Solon is false would be too great a step to take. from 
the similarity. 

The story does not bear the marks of fiction. It is likely that 
Solon, being in Athens at this time, would take part in any 
attempt to settle a dangerous faction quarrel. Moreover, there 
is no exaggeration in the telling of the story; Solon’s part is 
not made prominent enough to be worth inventing ; he comes 
forward ‘along with the nobles’.® The story.accords with 
Solon’s character as a mediator; and this, it will be argued, is the 
greatest reason for suspecting it ; but that it is in character is not 
enough. It must also show some of the qualities of fiction ; it 
must reveal the desire of the inventor to make his point, to tell 
a good story throwing into relief the characteristic he wishes to 
illustrate. Had this early attempt of Solon’s at mediation been 
invented to fit his character, the obvious parallel between this 


TT Nay ote, a, BALOD 
2 An Alkmaionid Leobotes brought a charge of high treason against the 
Lykomede Themistokles. Plut. Them. xxiii. 
8 His expression povedca: 8 adrcds aitiy Exet “AAxpyewvidas shows this. 
4 Plut. Lykourg. v. 
5 Plut. Sol. xii: Gua rots apiorors. 
L2 
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and his later appointment as Mediator (Diallaktes) as well 
as magistrate to the whole State, would have been emphasized ; 
the word Diallaktes would certainly not have been omitted. 

Again, it is clear from the Amnesty-Law on the Thirteenth 
Axon that Solon realized the danger of this family feud within 
the State ; for that law, while probably reinstating the Alkmai- 
onids, undoubtedly excluded the Kylonians from pardon.' 
Solon regarded the Alkmaionids as having expiated their crime by 
submitting to a trial. The actual perpetrators of the sacrilege 
had had their bodies cast out of the land, and their descendants 
had suffered banishment ; their head Alkmaion was an illustrious 
man. The Kylonians, on the other hand, had been guilty of 
aiming at the tyranny, a crime Solon least of all men was likely 
to condone. He may have suspected them of still working for 
supreme power while stirring up a stasis against the Alkmaionids, 
and have thought that the people, obsessed by the ‘ pollution ’, 
were forgetting that the sufferers had been the first to commit a 
crime. Again, he may have known of continued ties between 
them and Megara ; he therefore excluded them from his pardon. 

It remains to set an approximate date upon the trial. The 
Kylonian conspiracy itself, as has been shown by J. H. Wright,” 
occurred before the legislation of Draco. The Olympian victory of 
Kylon-was in 640 B.c.? His attempt to seize the Akropolis was in 
an Olympic year,*and hewas then stilla young man.® Theattempt 
therefore took place in about 636 or 632 B.c. Aristotle’s chapter 
in the Constitution of Athens is too fragmentary for us to gather 
from it whether he thought that the trial followed shortly after the 
conspiracy, or-some time later. The words ‘ after that ’ which 
begin the next chapter ® may refer to the Kylonian massacre, not 
to the trial and the purification by Epimenides, with which the 
previous chapter ends. 


+ Plut. Sol. xix. They are excluded by the words: éco.. . ém rvpavvld 
epevyov. 

> Date of Cylon, 1895. 

* Euseb. Chronica. i. 198 (ed. Schoene, 1875). 
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The banishment of the Alkmaionidai did not take place im- 
mediately after the crime. Time elapsed in which the Archon 
Megakles died and was buried in Attic soil. Time elapsed in 
which the name ‘ polluted’ became fixed upon him and his 
descendants. Therefore Plutarch may be believed when he says 
that the hatred of the Alkmaionids was a slow growth, assisted 
by the supporters of the Kylonian house and by the duration of 
the Megarian War. It cannot, however, be placed very soon 
before Solon’s legislation. Leaving aside the fact that both 
Aristotle and Plutarch place a purification by Epimenides between 
the trial and Solon’s legislation—for all relating to Epimenides is 
too uncertain to be used as evidence for a date—there remains the 
well-attested fact that Alkmaion was head of the Athenian con- 
tingent in the Sacred War ; and he could not have been appointed 
to this command very soon after the outraging of the tombs of his 
kindred, and after a banishment which was intended to be 
perpetual. It is probable that the trial preceded the capture of 
Salamis, since it was an expression of the anger of the Athenians 
at their ill-success; whereas the purification by Epimenides 
followed the capture, for it was a more leisurely setting of their 
spiritual affairs in order. The trial was a finding of the scape-goat. 

The date of the trial, therefore, was about a generation after 
the Kylonian conspiracy, and some years before Solon’s Amnesty- 
Law ; perhaps before the capture of Salamis ; that is, somewhere 
between 610 and 600 B. c. 


The Purification of Athens by Epimenides. 

The very existence of Epimenides is disputed. The miraculous 
stories about him collected in Diogenes Laertius 1 from various 
authors? have led some to regard him as a fiction. However, the 
attachment of these stories to him no more disproves his existence 
than those told of Pythagoras ; and considering Epimenides’ pro- 
fession, they are not very exaggerated or wild stories. He pro- 
phesies to the Lacedaemonians, the Cretans, and the Athenians— 
that is, he comments on their prospects, and in some instances his 


1 Diog. L. i. 109 sqq., Life of Epimenides. 
2 Plutarch, Theopompos, Sosibios, and others. 
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comments turn out to have been right. He sleeps for over fifty 
years in a cave—that is, he withdraws himself and lives a hermit 
life for some years. He is able to do without food (though whether 
the Nymphs fed him or whether he himself compounded a mixture 
small quantities of which kept off hunger, is reported according 
to the credulity of the biographer), that is, he is a scholar in- 
terested chiefly in the medicinal and nutritive properties of plants, 
who retires in order to research on this subject, living meanwhile 
on a frugal diet, as scholars through necessity and inclination often 
do, and perhaps discovering a concentrated food. When dedica- 
ting an altar to the Nymphs he hears a voice from heaven—what 
man of God has not ? These stories, then, far from proving that 
Epimenides is a fiction, plainly are grouped about a personality, 
and, indeed, stray only a little way from the facts. Stories showing 
less imagination, and bearing more clearly the marks of mere 
gossip about a man who lived rather differently from his neigh- 
bours, could hardly be found. When the Greeks chose to invent 
a character, they could do better than this. 

There was a strong tradition that Epimenides visited Athens at 
some time before Solon’s Archonship to assist in purifying the 
city from the Kylonian pollution.t However, much doubt has 
been thrown on this story by the testimony of Plato, who says 
that he came to Athens ten years before the Persian invasion, at 
the command of the Delphic oracle. The purpose of the visit is 
not stated, but he performed certain religious ceremonies, acting 
under the orders of the Pythia. Diogenes Laertius preserves a 
combination of both stories, to which he adds another anachro- 
nistic statement—that it was Nikias son of Nikeratos who was 
sent to bring Epimenides from Crete. The purpose of the visit 
was to perform a purification after a plague, which Epimenides 
said had been caused by the Kylonian crime. Of the Epimenides 
in Diogenes are related on the one hand the stories told by 
Plutarch of the Solonian Epimenides—the prophecy about 
Munychia ; his refusal of payment for his services, a gesture 
always thought marvellous ; and his founding of shrines through- 


* Ath. P.1; Plut. So]. xii; Suid. s. v.’Empevidys. 
* Plato, Laws, i. 642 D. 
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out Attica. However, in recounting his methods, Diogenes 
attributes to him the sacrifice not only of animals but also of two 
human beings, whereas Plutarch says that his rites were all of 
a civilizing and restraining tendency. On the other hand, he is 
said in Diogenes to have been summoned at the suggestion of the 
Delphic oracle, like the Platonic Epimenides;1 the prophecy 
about the Persian War is not mentioned. To all this is added 
a date—the forty-sixth Olympiad (596-593 B.c.); and, as 
evidence of his work, certain ‘ nameless altars’ 2 still to be seen 
throughout Attica. He died soon after his return home, at the 
age, according to Phlegon, of one hundred and fifty-seven years, 
according to Xenophanes of Kolophon, of one hundred and fifty- 
four years, and according to his fellow-countrymen, the Cretans, 
of two hundred and ninety-nine years. 

Of those who assign a definite date to Epimenides’ purification, 
all except Plato place it somewhere before Solon’s legislation. 
Diogenes Laertius gives the date Ol. 46, that is, 596-593 B.C. 
Suidas gives the date of Epimenides’ birth as Ol. 30, and the 
date of the purification as Ol. 44 (604-601 B. c.). Eusebius gives 
594 or 597 B.c. as the date of the purification. 

It seems probable that Epimenides visited Athens in con- 
nexion with the first disturbance over the Kylonian pollution. 
Whether he assisted Solon or not is of course impossible to say ; 
but as the superstitious fears over the pollution took time to 
grow, and did not reach their height until magnified by reverses in 
war, it is likely that religious aid was called in at a time consider- 
ably after the event, and therefore at a time when Solon was 
prominent in Athens. Solon may even have met Epimenides on 
his travels. In later times, whenever a similar situation arose, the 
Kylonian pollution was resuscitated, and with it the rdle of Epi- 
menides; that is to say, shortly before the Persian War, when 
Athens was in the same morbid state as during the Megarian War, 
and when, it seems, a plague broke out ; and again during the 

1 Diog. L. i. 110. G6ev wad "AOnva'ors TéTE AoLM@ KaTeXopévors Expyoev H MvOia 
Kabjpar Tiy TOW, 

2 Bwpol dvwvupo. 


3 There is an inscription of the date: Aop@ Oavovons eipi shua Murpivns. 
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Peloponnesian War, when the great plague raged, and Attica was 
devastated bythe enemy. When this kind of disaster occurred, the 
Athenians always reacted to it in the same way. They became 
strung to the highest pitch of nervous terror, and rummaging 
frantically among the signs and oracles of the past, called for a 
miracle to save them.! At the time of the Peloponnesian War, 
they may easily have sent Nikias? to Crete with an appeal to the 
shrine of Epimenides ; similarly at the end of the sixth century, 
political unrest, and possibly a plague, set in motion a great wave 
of superstition. The Kylonian pollution was revived by Kleo- 
menes ; and it is known that the name of Epimenides was then 
popular, for as Diels has shown,’ the Orphics shortly before the 
Persian wars published a Theogony under his name. The story 
of his longevity was probably invented to make this authorship 
possible ; the date of his birth according to Suidas was between 
660 and 657 B.c. ; he lived 154-157 years ; that is, he was alive in 
500 B.C. 

Whether the purification took place before or after the capture 
of Salamis can only be conjectured. It is unlikely, however, that 
attention would be spared for spiritual healing before external 
safety had been secured. 


The Capture of Salamis. 


Fortunately we have contemporary evidence of a struggle for 
Salamis in which Solon took part—Solon’s own poem : 


Onward to Salamis, beloved isle ! 
For her we'll fight, repulsing bitter shame.* 


From this it is clear that the Athenians, having a chance of 


1 Cp. Thuc. ii. 54, the oracle about Ards or Aouuwds; and Thuc. ii. 47. 
Their wrath fell upon Perikles not only as their leader but also as an 
Alkmaionid. The Spartans doubtless fanned the flame. 

* Nikias was renowned for deorSauov'a. The Delphic oracle may have 
advised this step. 

° H. Diels, S.-Ber. Akad. Berl. 1891, pp. 387 sgqg. See Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopadie der class. Altevtumsw., s.v. Epimenides. 
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winning the island, perhaps having won it already and lost it 
again, were not showing the energy that the importance of its 
possession demanded ; and Solon himself seems to have intended 
to take part in the campaign which he advocated. The antagonist 
of Athens was of course Megara. War probably broke out between 
Athens and Megara after the Kylonian conspiracy, for Kylon was 
the son-in-law of Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, and had been 
supported by Megarian mercenaries in his attempt on the Akro-— 
polis. The fundamental cause of enmity must have been 
commercial rivalry; that Salamis should become the bone 
of contention was inevitable. 

There is nothing in the poems of Solon to show the result of the 
war; but that the Athenians were successful is made highly 
probable by the fact that in 594 B.c. they were sufficiently 
unharassed to revise their constitution. This would have been 
impossible with the Megarians menacing their harbour and 
their western border. This success accounts also for the great 
influence of Solon ; his unquestioned position at the head of the 
State was doubtless won no less by his share in this war than by 
his well-known honesty and skill as a mediator. 

The accounts of the war are legendary and confused. There 
is a tendency to confuse the war for Salamis under Solon with 
the Megarian War of Peisistratos, and tradition has been pro- 
lific in stories about the exploits of both the leaders. An examina- 
tion of the stories told of Solon must now be made. 

First, there is the story of Solon’s ruse to incite the Athenians to 
a last attempt upon the island. Plutarch says that the Athenians 
had been waging a long and distressing war against the Megarians 
for possession of Salamis; and having grown weary of it, they 
had passed a law that no one should propose in any form a 
renewal of the struggle, the penalty being death. Solon, vexed 
at the disgrace, and seeing the need for a leader, spread a report 
that he was mad, and making a sudden appearance in the 
market-place, recited a poem of his own composition to the 
crowd that flocked to hear him. Peisistratos and other friends of 
Solon did all in their power to assist in rousing the enthusiasm of 
the mob ; and so successful was the whole display that the decree 
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was rescinded, and the war renewed, with Solon as general.t In 
Polyainos the same story is told, with the difference that the poem 
is said to be a martial hymn, and the people forthwith band to- 
gether and put to sea chanting it.2_ Pausanias briefly notices the 
capture of Salamis ; by his time all that the Athenians admitted 
was a temporary loss of an island that had always been theirs ; 
neither the long war with Megara, nor the decree, nor Solon’s 
ruse, is mentioned.? Demosthenes in telling the story mentions 
the decree, and refers indirectly to Solon’s ruse.4 A scholiast on 
Homer quotes Aristotle as referring to Solon’s device for collecting 
a crowd.® Diogenes Laertius gives what seems to be an abbrevia- 
tion of Plutarch’s account, but quotes six other lines of the poem.® 
References to Solon’s feigned madness are found in Philodemos,’ 
Cicero,’ and Justinus the historian.® 

This story bears the marks of fiction. It is admirably specta- 
cular, and throws the central figure into strong prominence. 
Dramatic structure is given by the danger to Solon, which in- 
creases the hearer’s pleasure in the happy ending. But the story 
is certainly an invention, for it presupposes the sovereign people. 
They had passed the decree—the sovereign people are always 
capricious—and the war could not be renewed unless they were 
prevailed upon to repeal it. Now this would represent the facts 
in fifth-century Athens; it would be nearer to the facts forty 
years later in Peisistratos’ time, for he obtained his wish by means 
of a tableau ; but in the year 600 B. c., Solon’s appeal would be 
made not to the people but to the Eupatrids. If they wished the 
war to continue, it would continue ; for with them were the arms, 
the money, the fighting men, and probably the decision concerning 
peace and war. No doubt the whole people felt the effects of the 
war ; but it was not their dejection so much as the dejection of 
the government that mattered. The picture of Solon winning the 


Plut. Sol. viii. 2 Polyain. i. 20. 
Paus. i. 40. 

Demosth. De Falsa Leg. 252, 255. 

Schol. ad I/. ii. 183. 6 Diog. L. i. 46; 47. 


Phil. de Mus. xx. 18. 
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people over to his side, while his friends canvassed on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, is anachronistic. 

The lines of Solon were written for recitation before an assembly 
of authorities ; they were, as he says, a substitute for a speech. 
The appeal ‘ let us go to Salamis ’ was no doubt addressed to his 
peers, the younger Eupatrids, the Hippeis-class. The story of his 
feigned madness arose from a later poem of his, beginning 


Brief time shall show my madness forth to Athens, 
Shall show indeed, when truth treads into view.4 


The story of the decree prohibiting proposals for a renewal of the 
war arose from his calling himself a herald in the first line of his 
poem,” the herald being the one man who was immune when he 
spoke. The poem is remarkable for its appeal to the chivalry of 
his hearers. 

That the capture of Salamis was the work of Solon, and not 
of Peisistratos, is clear from the best authorities. Aristotle 
mentions Peisistratos’ campaign against the Megarians,® and in 
showing that he was too young to have taken part in the Solonian 
effort, implies that he had nothing to do with the capture of 
Salamis.* Herodotus also, when mentioning Peisistratos’ exploits, 
records the capture of Nisaia, but not of Salamis, by him.® 
Plutarch is confusing the two wars when he implies that Nisaia 
as well as Salamis was captured in the Solonian War. 

Plutarch gives two stories of the capture of Salamis; the 
first, which he calls the popular account, is as follows. Solon 
entices the Megarians to Kolias by the apparent opportunity 


1 Fre. 8, H.-C. : 
Aciger 54) paviny ply éuhy Batos xpovos datos, 
Seliger, dAnOeins és péooy épxopmerns. 
2 Fre. 1: Avrds «hpué ArCov ap’ iveptis Sadapivos. He was of course 
a Homeric «jpvé and therefore of high authority. There is a story that the 
Delphic oracle urged him to take the Tyranny in these words: «¥dapor 
mroAlebpov évds Khpukos axodov. (Plut. Mor. 152.) The matdov of the 
sick man, which in Plutarch’s story he is said to be wearing, was doubtless 
at first the wéracos of the herald. (Prinz.) 
SAT ia As 
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of capturing the highest-born Athenian women, who are sacrificing 
to Demeter there. By dressing his men in these women’s clothes 
and making them dance on the sea-shore, he draws the Megarians 
tothe land. They fall upon the supposed women, and are utterly 
taken by surprise. The story ends, ‘ so they were all killed and 
not one escaped; and the Athenians sailed off to Salamis and 
captured it without more ado.’! Peisistratos is said to have been 
Solon’s companion in this exploit. This story is clearly a popular 
invention. It has a sex-interest, is slightly comic, and ends with 
the complete discomfiture of the enemy. The same story is told 
in Polyainos? in almost the same words, though he does not 
mention Peisistratos; and in Aineias,? with alterations of 
detail ; but here it is an episode in the Megarian War of Peisistra- 
tos ; the women’s festival to Demeter is held not in Kolias but in 
Eleusis ; and the Megarians themselves plan the raid, information 
of which is conveyed to Peisistratos. He slays the Megarians, and 
captures not Salamis but Megara. To whichever of the two 
campaigns the story was first attached, the change of scene is 
due to the goal of the campaign—Kolias for Salamis, Eleusis for 
Megara or Nisaia ; both had festivals to Demeter. The words of 
Aineias, ‘when the women were holding the Thesmophoria at 
Eleusis ’, is another mark of the confusion ; the Thesmophoria 
proper were held at Halimous, near Kolias. So too is the inclusion 
of Peisistratos by Plutarch in the Solonian exploit. The two 
versions show that Solon was regarded as the victor of Salamis, 
and Peisistratos as the leader of a campaign against Nisaia or 
Megara itself. 

The second story given in Plutarch is more elaborate. Solon 
on the advice of the Delphic oracle sails by night to Salamis, 
and sacrifices to the Salaminian heroes, Periphemos and Kychreus, | 
Then he obtains a force of five hundred volunteers, to whom it is 
promised by decree ‘ if they capture the island, they shall have 
control of its administration’, and conveys them across in fishing- 
boats convoyed by a triaconter. He conceals the fleet under 
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a headland facing Euboia. The Megarians, hearing a rumour, 
send a ship to reconnoitre. It is captured by Solon, who puts his 
own best men on board and sends them against the city Salamis. 
The rest of his force he takes by land against the city, and while 
the Megarians are fighting these, the city is captured by those 
from the ship.t As proof of this is added a description of the 
ritual capture of Salamis formerly acted at Skiradion, near which 

is a temple of Ares founded by Solon. | 

Plutarch names no authority for this story. He tells it after 
the popular version, beginning it with the words: ‘ Others say 
that this was not the manner of the capture, but...’. It seems 
likely, then, that it was invented in contradiction to the popular 
account. The main argument for its lateness is that the Athenian 
fleet, if anchored by Solon off a headland facing Euboia, would 
be in a position to attack New Salamis in the north of the island, 
and not Old Salamis, which was in the south, near Skiradion, 
being probably an Aiginetan foundation.? But in Solon’s time 
New Salamis was not yet founded. Tépffer shows that the 
oracle of Delphi quoted by Plutarch is also of late origin.* 
Whether the ritual connected with Skiradion had anything to do 
with the capture by Solon is hard to say; but it is clear that 
the story is built up from religious tradition. It is full of religion 
and ritual—the Delphic oracle, the propitiation of the Salaminian 
heroes, and perhaps the story of the surprise-ship. The number 
of the volunteers, five hundred, may be derived from the number 
of lots into which Salamis was divided. 

Pausanias preserves what is probably the Megarian tradition, 
that the Athenians captured Salamis by the traitorous aid of an 
exiled Megarian family, the Dorykleioi.t One authority denied 
that Solon had any part in the war.’ 

1 Ailian, Var. Hist. vii. 19, has a short version of this story. He says that 
two Megarian ships were captured, and that the Athenians who manned 
them were disguised in the clothes of the Megarian crews. They thus 
surprised the Megarians, and killed many unarmed. This seems an importa- 
tion from the dnpwdns Adyo;. 

2 See Busolt, ii, p. 215. 

8 Tépfter, Quaestiones Peisistvateae, pp. PXOy gl 
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5 Daimachos of Plataia, ap. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Popl. iv. 
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Little, therefore, of the truth is to be learnt from any of these 
stories. All that seems clear is that Salamis was captured, and 
chiefly by Solon’s efforts ; and that Peisistratos took no part in 
the campaign.! The date of the capture must have been some 
years before Solon’s legislation ; but more than this there is little 
evidence to determine.” 

It remains to discuss the arbitration of the Spartans, who were 
said to have been called in to end the quarrel between Megara 
and Athens, and to have awarded Salamis to Athens. The autho- 
rity for the arbitration is Plutarch, who gives the names of the 
five Spartans who tried the case. The only other allusions to it 
are those of Ailianos* and Diogenes Laertius,> who add nothing. 

This story, again, has the air of a later invention ; it seems to be 
the outcome of a controversy concerning the justice of the 
Athenian occupation of Salamis, the kind of controversy ® that 
would readily arise when Athens was founding her empire, and 
laying hands on other islands. The enemies of Athens, perhaps 
the Megarians, may have pointed to the capture of Salamis as an 
ancient example of Athenian greed, and the Athenian anti- 
quaries seem to have risen to the occasion with proofs that 
Salamis had always belonged to Attica; excavations in Attica 
had revealed that the Salaminians buried their dead in the same 
way as the Athenians, facing west, and in an orderly manner, with 
one body only in each grave ; while the Megarians buried their 
dead facing east, and with two or three bodies thrown carelessly 
in each grave.? The Athenians then perhaps attributed these 
arguments to Solon, who, they said, proved himself superior to the 
Megarians not only in military strategy, but in forensic skill, for 
he convinced even an impartial board of Spartans that the claim 


1 He died in 527 B.c., and was therefore too young in 600 B.c. to have 
gone on the campaign. 

2 But see on Sigeion, pp. 176-7. 
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* Strabo, ix. 394, recounting the insertion of the line in Homer, speaks 
not of a war for Salamis, but of a ‘ contention’ (épis). No jury of Spartans 
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of Athens was just; (the five respectable Spartan names may 
easily have been invented to give plausibility to the story) ; 
antiquarians on the enemy side thereupon retorted that the 
Megarians also buried their dead looking west, and if they buried 
more than one body in a grave, this was true also of the Salami- 
nians.' Moreover, they added, the only argument used by Solon 
was a forgery—he inserted a line in Homer,? in the Catalogue of 
Ships ; after the line 


And Aias brought from Salamis twelve ships, 
he inserted the line 


And stayed them where th’ Athenian lines were 
ranged,? 


thus supporting his contention that Salamis belonged rightfully 
to Athens from of old. The Athenian reply was that this was 
nonsense ; even the Pythia recognized the claim of Athens, and 
supported Solon by calling the island Ionian. 

Thus, from the manner in which the story is told, it seems clear 
that the Spartan arbitration over Salamis is an invention on the 
analogy of Spartan interference at later dates, and that the argu- 
ments alleged to be those of Solon before the tribunal are the 
arguments which were used in a later controversy. Plutarch, in 
order to make the Spartan arbitration possible, had also to make 
the capture of Salamis by Solon inconclusive ; from the vagueness 


1 Plut. Sol. x; quoting Hereas of Megara. Diog. L. as usual makes a 
blunder ; he says that the Athenian and the Salaminian graves face east. 

2 Strab. ix. 394. Aristot. Rhet. 1375 B, in a discussion on evidence, gives 
as an example ‘ the way in which the Athenians used Homer as evidence 
over Salamis’, but does not mention Solon; Strabo also is uncertain 
whether Solon or Peisistratos inserted the line. Plut. Sol. x attributes the 
story of the forged line to of roAAoi, and the story of Solon’s proof by means of 
burial customs and genealogy to the Athenians themselves ; vi moAAoi are 
therefore non-Athenians. Ailian. vii. 19 preserves the opinion of those who 
attributed Solon’s success to a trick, saying that it was not by rhetoric but 
by definite proof that he convinced the Spartans. Diog. L. also shows that 
there were those who attacked the justice of the Athenian possession ; for 
he says that Solon in order not to appear victorious by force of arms alone 
‘ dug up a grave or two’, and showed that the corpses were buried in the 
Athenian manner (i. 48). He records the alleged interpolation of the line. 
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of his words! it is clear that he had a difficulty in reconciling 
it with the stories of Solon’s decisive victory; he supplies a second 
loss of Salamis, and of Nisaia which he has not told us was 
captured, where he thinks it necessary.? Of course, the capture of 
Salamis did not end the war ; it continued on the west border for 
many years, until Peisistratos ended it by the capture of Nisaia. 
The modern view is that Salamis was originally settled from 
Aigina, and that the Megarians colonized it before the Athenians.* 
The enmity between Athens and Megara was due to the entry of 
Athens into a commercial rivalry with Megara ; of this enmity the 
Kylonian conspiracy and the long war lasting for more than half 
a century are the expressions. From the earliest Attic inscription 
extant we learn that the Athenians allowed the inhabitants of 
Salamis to remain there, laying upon them certain obligations of 
army service and taxation, and restrictions of land-tenure.* 


Capture of Sigeton. 


One other important event before Solon’s legislation remains to 
be discussed—the capture by Athens of Sigeion on the Troad. 
It is clear that this was another step in the commercial expansion 
of Athens, an attempt to plant a station on the Pontic trade-route ; 
and also that this, their first overseas attempt, could not have been 
undertaken until they had secured possession of Salamis. If then 
the taking of Sigeion can be dated, the capture of Salamis can be 
placed shortly before it. 

The accounts of this exploit > have likenesses to that of the 
capture of Salamis. Tradition records a struggle for the place 
with the Mytileneans under Pittakos, a struggle which was ended 
by the arbitration of Periandros of Corinth, who awarded it 
to Athens. The Athenian leader was Phrynon, an Olympic 


1 Plut. Sol. x: Od pi ddd\a Toy Meyapéwy empevdvtav moda KaKd Kal 
Sp@vres Ev TH ToAEUM Kal TaoXOVTES EmomTaYTO Aakedaipoviovs SiaddAaKTas Kal 
dicacras. 

® Plat. Sol. xii: dméBaddv te Nismay of ’A@nvaior kal Sadapivos eémecoy ads. 

* Busolt, ii, pp. 215-16, notes ; Tépffer, Quaest. Peis. 

4 See Manuaé of Greek Hist. Inscr., Hicks and Hill, no. 1. 

° Hdt. v. 94, 95; Strab. xiii. 599; Diog. L. i. 74 (quoting the 
Chronika of Apollodoros). 
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victor, later killed in single combat with Pittakos. On the 
Mytilenean side was fighting the poet Alkaios, who threw away 
his shield in a battle as he tells in his poems. Again, there are 
similar indications of two wars, or a long-protracted war, and of 
a share in it taken by Peisistratos ; and there is a similar confusion 
of chronology.! 

The war in which Phrynon was leader cannot have been that 
during the reign of Peisistratos, for Phrynon was an Olympic | 
victor in 636 B.c. (Ol. 36, r).2 Nor can Pittakos have had any 
connexion with a war under Peisistratos, for his floruit was in Ol. 
42, I (612 B. c.), and he died in Ol. 52, 3 (570 B. c.) aged at least 
over seventy years, according to the chronographers used by 
Diogenes Laertius.? Suidas places his birth forty years before 
the given floruit, that is, in Ol. 32 (652 B.c.).4 Again, the 
floruit of Periandros was Ol. 38 (626 B.c.) and he reigned for forty 
years,° so that his life cannot be stretched as far as the reign of 
Peisistratos. Therefore Herodotus is wrong in connecting Peri- 
andros and Alkaios (and thereby implicitly Pittakos, who was 
a contempofary of Alkaios), with the war in the time of Peisistra- 
tos, and the installation of his son Hegesistratos at Sigeion. All 
these legends, whether right or wrong, belong to an earlier war ; 
and if the chronographers are right in placing the duel with 
Phrynon in Ol. 43, 2 (607-606 B. c.), this is the date for the first 
expedition to Sigeion ; and the capture of Salamis must have been 
shortly before it, that is, in about 610 B.c. 

No tradition connects Solon in any way with the expedition 
itself; but it seems to be of this that Diogenes Laertius is 
thinking when he says of Solon, ‘ he persuaded them to obtain 
possession also of the Thracian Chersonese,’ though he is mis- 
taken in the place, for Sigeion is south of the Hellespont. Not 
even Plutarch gives Solon credit for the suggestion ; but it must 
be admitted that no one better than he would realize the value of 
a post on the Pontic corn-route. 

1 In Hdt. v. 94. 

2 Euseb. Chronika, i. 200 (ed. Schoene). 

3 Diog. 1. 79. 

4 Suidas, s. v. Murraxds. He mentions the duel with Phrynon, 


PeDiOg, al. Oo. 
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~ The events, therefore, in Solon’s life-time before his legislation 
may be conjecturally arranged as follows : 


636, 632, 628 or 624 B.C., 


From the Kylonian conspiracy onward, 


About 610 B. c., 


Probably before this, 
Probably after this, 
About 607 B.c., 


Kylonian conspiracy. 
Legislation of Draco. - 
Long Megarian War ; early suc- 
cess of Athens in Salamis ; loss 
of Salamis; continued ill-suc- 
cess of Athens ; growing apathy 
of government, and morbid un- 
rest of people.. 

Solon rouses the government to 
a last effort for Salamis. 

It is captured and held. 
Expulsion of the Alkmaionids. 
Purification by Epimenides. 
Capture of Sigeion by Athens ; 
they hold it, but not securely. 


These wars being ended, the economic condition of the people 
becomes more apparent, and the need for reform more acute. 


595 B.C., 


594 B.C., 


Solon advises the Amphik- 
tyonic League to assist Delphi 
against the Kirrhaeans; he 
persuades Athens to support the 
campaign. 

Legislation. The Alkmaionids 
are recalled, and Alkmaion leads 
the Athenian contingent against 
Kirrha, which is captured in 
590 B.C. 


All these events, internal and external, have their origin in the 
entry of Athens into commerce in the middle of the seventh 


century. 


CHAPTER. 11 


THE LIFE OF SOLON AFTER HIS LEGISLATION 


TuE records of Solon’s life after his legislation have an air 
entirely different from those of his previous career. Up to the 
time of his legislation his story is interwoven with the history 
of Athens; after his legislation history moves without him. 
Before, nothing happened in which he had no share; after, he 
is enwrapped in a haze of glory, but he stands apart, effecting 
nothing, and the story of his life dissolves into a mass of legends, 
either based on inferences drawn from his poems, or invented in 
the endeavour to connect him with the other great names of the 
period. 

Strangely enough, the zenith of his influence was before his real 
work was begun—at the point before the Seisachtheia when 
he could if he had wished have become tyrant. As soon as his 
first act of reform was proclaimed, enmity against him sprang up 
on every hand. According to Plutarch the hostility aroused by 
the Seisachtheia was shortlived, and was followed by an out- 
burst of approbation and confidence so great that Solon was given 
a new commission—complete power to revise the whole machinery 
of the State. Aristotle, however, states that he was at the outset 
appointed Mediator and Archon, and that the legislation followed 
the Seisachtheia without any break, or grant of new powers. 
Aristotle is probably right; the enmity caused by the Seisa- 
chtheia did not die away. It was one of the forces which drove 
him from Athens at the end of his year of office. 


M2 
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Solon left Athens soon after completing his legislation.1 The 
tradition that his travels began shortly before the tyranny of 
Peisistratos is a fiction based on the belief that Solon’s principles 
and his regard for his safety made life in Athens under the tyrant 
impossible for him; all good evidence is against it.?_ There is 
no indication that Solon took any part in the struggles over 
the Archonship that followed his legislation. It seems clear that 
he deliberately cut himself off from public life throughout these 
stormy years. 

The authorities state that his departure was immediate. It 
has been suggested, however, that he remained in Athens for some 
part of the peaceful four years which followed his Archonship,? 
and that it was in 593 or 592 B. c. that he attended the Amphik- 
tyonic conference which resolved upon the Sacred War. This con- 
ference, however, may have been held late in 595 or early in 
594 B.c.4 Since Alkmaion was general of the Athenian troops, 
they cannot have been dispatched until after the proclamation 
of Solon’s amnesty in 594 B. c., by which Alkmaion was restored 
from exile ; but the amnesty, though afterwards recorded on the 
Thirteenth Axon, was probably proclaimed soon after Solon’s 
entry upon office. He may have had Alkmaion’s possible general- 
ship in mind when writing the amnesty so as to include him. The 
Sacred War, therefore, may have been decided upon before Solon’s 
year of office. There is no need to suppose that he stayed on in 
Athens to attend an Amphiktyonic conference in 593 or 592 B. C. 

The motives attributed to him for his decision to leave Athens 
appear to be taken from his poems.® The chief motive was 


He IO, Wits HR Wikeies Sas, sears IAiGliss aly 26). 

2 See pp. 155-7. 

® Ath. P. 13. ZdAwvos § amodnuncavtos, ere rhs moAEws TeTapayperns, em) wey ery 
rétTapa Sinyov év houxla. Wilamowitz, Aristot. und Athen, i, p. 15. 

* See pp. 158-60. Two meetings a year were held—at Delphi in the 
spring, and at Anthela in the autumn. 

* Aristotle’s account seems to be a paraphrase of a Solonian poem: 
diaragas 5& Ty woditelay bymep cipntae tpdmov, ered mpootdytes adTo Tepl Trav 
vopav vax dow, Ta wey emiTipdyTes Ta 5e avaxpivoytes, BovdAdpuevos pre TadTa KEV 
BAT dmexOavecOa mapwy, anodnpulay énovjoato Kar’ éumoplay dua Kal Oewplay eis 
Atyurrov, cindy ws obx ke Sena érdv* ob yap oleae dixatoy evae rods vdpous 
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a desire to let the laws work of themselves, without explanation 
or alteration ; and to escape the need to consider criticism of 
them. Secondary motives were the pursuit of commerce, and the 
desire to see the world. Moreover, he wished to avoid not only 
the labour of explaining his work, and the pressure put upon him 
to alter it, but also the personal hostility it aroused. Many 
despised him for having missed the opportunity of becoming 
tyrant. The rich hated him for having impoverished them by the 
Seisachtheia ; the poor were disappointed in their hope that he 
would redistribute the land. He stayed in Athens long enough to 
feel the weight of this hostility, and to write and publish a general 
defence of his policy.1_ This done, he refused all discussion of its 
details, and departed. 

Before leaving he made provisions for the safety of the code. 
He decreed that it was not to be altered for a stated length of 
time—one hundred years according to Aristotle and Plutarch, 
ten years according to Herodotus. The decree was secured by 
an oath which he obliged the magistrates? to swear. 

Whether he kept to his intention, and returned after ten years, 
is not known. No part in Athenian politics is assigned to him 
until the rise of Peisistratos, and by that time he was too old 
to do more than warn the community against tyranny. But if 
he returned ten years after his legislation, he would surely 
have been a power in the factions that were then raging ; yet in 
the twenty years between the Archonship of Damasias and the 
tyranny of Peisistratos no definite record of his activities remains. 
It seems probable that his travels and sojournings abroad, 
whether continuous or intermittent, extended over most of this 
period. 


eényeitba mapwv, GAN Exacrov 7a yeypappéva moeity. No doubt it was in this 
poem that the line 

épypact év peyddous maoy adely xahendv 
occurred. (Plut. Sol. xxv, Frg. 6, H.-C.) 

According to Plutarch he asked the Athenian people for ten years’ leave 
of absence. According to Aristotle he announced his intention to travel for 
ten years. Cp. Hdt.i. 29: xard Oewpins mpipaciw éxmdrwoas. 

1 Frgs. 28-32. 

2 The Nine Archons according to Aristotle ; the Boule and the Archons 
according to Plutarch. 
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The travels and the legends connected with them. 


Solon’s first destination was Egypt,t which he mentions in 
a poem, a line of which is quoted by Plutarch, 
On the Nile mouth, near the Kanobic shore. 


The place thus described is Sais, where he is said to have spent 
some time studying Egyptian laws and history under the guidance 
of the priests. Herodotus says that he met King Amasis there, 
but this appears to have been chronologically impossible ; and 
the statement is ignored by Plato, who calls Sais simply ‘ the 
birth-place of Amasis’. It is a forcible coupling of two famous 
names, a kind of fiction to which Herodotus is especially addicted, 
and Solon especially liable. 

The story of Atlantis, the island of the Far West which in 
prehistoric times attempted world-domination, and whose vic- 
torious career was checked by a primitive race of Athenians, is 
mentioned by no writer earlier than Plato. He asserts that 
Solon learnt the story from the Egyptian priests, and on his return 
to Athens began to embody it in an epic poem, which he was 
obliged to leave unfinished. The manuscript, however, was 
bequeathed through Dropides to the elder Kritias, and was care- 
fully preserved and studied by the family ; and the fragment of 
the Kvitias that remains is a paraphrase of the fragment of Solon’s 
poem. Itis generally thought that the whole story is an invention 
of Plato’s, a stately setting for his description of an imaginary 
community, and that no such poem by Solon ever existed.? But it 
has been shown by Mr. K. T. Frost that the account in the Krvitias 
may have a foundation in fact ;* it embodies, he thinks, an episode 
in the history of Crete, seen from the Egyptian point of view— 

1 The following are the references to Solon’s Egyptian visit: Hdt. 
i. 30: 6 Sddav . . . és Alyumroy dnixero mapa “Auaow; ii. 177—Law on 
Idleness borrowed from Amasis. Ath. P. 11.—Aristotle mentions none of 
the voyages of Solon except that to Egypt. Plato, Kritias and Timaios— 
the Atlantis-story. Plut. Sol. xxvi: mparov pev obp eis Atyumrov apixeto ; XXxi, 
xxxli—the Atlantis-story, drawn from Plato. Mor.146£, 354. Diod. Sic. 
i.69; 96; 98—Solon among others borrowed laws from Egypt. Poseidonios 
ap, Strab. il. 102 (Miller, F. H.G. iii. 281) quoting Plato—the Atlantis- 
story. Diog. L.i, 50. 

2 Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, vol. iii, Introd. to the Critias. 

° K. T. Frost, The Critias and Minoan Crete (J. H. S. xxxiii, 1913). 
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the raid upon the island and the destruction of its inhabitants by 
invaders from Greece, very probably led by an Athenian hero, 
Theseus. This is the flood by which Atlantis was said in the story 
to have been submerged. The location of Atlantis outside the 
Pillars of Herakles was the work of the Greeks, to whom Crete 
and the waters of the Mediterranean were no longer strange and 
terrible as they had been to the Egyptians by whom the story had 
been handed down.! Frost points out that the description of 
Atlantis in the Kritias corresponds very nearly to the facts of 
Cretan topography and social life. Further, he thinks it likely 
that this description was drawn from the Solonian poem. The 
narrative form of the Kritias, with its invocation to the Muses, 
its detailed description of the combatants, and its council of the 
gods, proves, he thinks, that it is a transcript in prose of the 
beginning of an epic. The story is not only founded on fact ; 
it is Egyptian history, in all likelihood learnt by Solon on his 
travels and handed down by his descendants as Plato describes. 
This interesting theory, though of course it cannot be proved, 
has probability. Belief in an Atlantic continent, though still 
sometimes upheld, must, it seems, be abandoned in the face of 
the evidence of geology, that the present form of the Atlantic 
basin dates from the Secondary Period, before the origin of man. 

From Egypt, Solon went to Cyprus.? Here he stayed for some 
time with Philokypros,’ a ruler of one of the Cyprian cities, the 
name of which, at any rate when Solon left, was Soloi.4 Fortu- 
nately this visit is established beyond dispute ® by the poem of 
Solon written to the ruler of Soloi on his departure : 


1 The first description attributed to the priest is vijcov yap mpd rod 
oréparos elyeyv d Kadetre, ws pare, duels “Hpaxdéous oTpdas. Tim. 245. 

ae Pluie so, xxv Lidt. va rt3. 

3 His name is given as Kypranor in the Vit. Avati, ii. 430, where the 
new foundation and change cf name are related asin Plut. But Herodotus, 
speaking of his son who fought against the Persians in 498 B.c., calls him 
6 iAoKvmpov (Vv. 113). 

4 Diog. L. confused this Soloi with the Soloi in Cilicia, though he knew 
of the former. (i. 51.) Cp. Suidas, s. v. SdAwv. 

5 Otherwise by modern rules of criticism the mere correspondence of 
the names Solon and Soloi would have been sufficient to condemn the 
story. 
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Yours be it long to dwell in this your city, 
King over Soloi, first of a line of kings. 

Me may the dark-haired Cyprian guide in safety 
When in swift ship I leave your glorious isle. 
On this your home may she shed grace and glory, 

Me to my land vouchsafe a fair return.? 


Plutarch states that by Solon’s advice Philokypros changed the 
site of his city from a strong position on a rock, where expansion 
was impossible, to a more favourable position on the plain ; and 
it may be that Solon in his farewell good wishes is referring to 
this new foundation.” According to Plutarch, the new city was 
called Soloi in honour of Solon. 

It is to be observed that Solon in his poem is looking forward 
to a speedy, if not immediate, return to Athens.? 


The visit to Sardis. 


This belongs to the group of legends attached to the college 
of the Seven Sages ;4 it is the most famous of the Solonian stories, 
and much artistic skill has been expended in the narration of it. 
It cannot be true; Croesus’ reign began in 560 B. c., and Solon 
died about a year later. The same material and the same motive 
produced this story as all the other stories of Solon’s life after his 
legislation—his poems, and the desire to bring great men into 
contact. In this example the superstructure is elaborate and 
valuable. Its spiritual truth so much endeared it to the Greeks 
that they could not bear to see even its material truth menaced by 
the destructive tappings of chronology.® Chronology, however, 
must be obeyed; the interview between Solon and Croesus never 
actually occurred. The raw materials of the story are the fol- 
lowing words of Solon : 


PeMrgalos 

2 In the words oimoapd emi TObe. 

* Several late authorities state that Solon died in Cyprus—Diog. L. i. 62 ; 
Val. Max. v. 3; Suid. s.v. SéAwy; Schol. Plat. Republ. 599 E. They are 
following the theory that Solon could not have lived in Athens under the 
tyranny of Peisistratos. Cyprus was chosen because of the tradition that 
he was the Oikistes (Founder) of Soloi. 

2SSCC Pullos. 

® Plut. Sol. xxvii. 
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No mortal can be called blessed. 


Not one of human kind is blest ; nay, wretched 
Are all on whose brief lives the sun looks down.! 


The purposes of the gods are obscure; therefore the fate of 
man is uncertain, 
At every turn God’s mind is hid from mortals.? 


Fate brings to mortal men now good, now evil, 
The gifts the gods send may not be refused.® 


Riches are the least stable of all blessings. 


Many ill men are rich, and poor the worthy, 
But for my part I will not change for wealth 

My virtue with them, since the one abideth, 
Money is now in this hand, now in that.4 


Elsewhere he suggests that misfortune follows on wealth 
usually when it is ill-gotten, and that wealth is lasting when it 
is the gift of the gods, and not the fruit of injustice; that is, 
it is the Arrogance (Hubris) in the making and using of wealth 
that produces the Disaster (Até). This does not specially apply 
to Croesus ; there is no suggestion that his Até followed because 
his wealth was unjustly gained or wickedly used; though, of 
course, given Surfeit (Kovos), Hubris and Até inevitably result : 


Surfeit breeds Pride, when mighty wealth attends.° 


All these ideas, and others not Solon’s, are embodied in Hero- 
dotus’ version. His presentation of them is a model in the art of 
narration. There are three acts. The first is the displaying of 
oriental wealth before the most vigorous exponent of Hellenic 
moderation. The second is the scene of Croesus’ question, twice 
repeated and each time with less complacency, ‘ Who is the 
happiest of men?’ and Solon’s answer—two little biographies 
and a moral, the story of Tellos, and the Argive story of Kleobis 
and Biton, followed by an explanation of their meaning. The 
third act is the reversal of fortune, and the realization, here and in 


Assess, aCe z ae 16. 
SRE Tete, Vive 035,04. 1g, Ua 


: aes : 
5 Erg. 5. ricre yap xdpos vBpiy, bray modvs OABos Ennrat 
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this life, by the obdurate King that the Greek view of life which 
seemed contemptible and foolish was after all sound and wise. 
Each of these acts presents a fine spectacle to the imagination, 
the first with its collision of two personages admirably fitted to 
represent the opposition between Hellenic and Oriental ways of 
life ; the second with its exemplification of skill in teaching ; the 
third with its dénouement embodying the desire of all human 
theorists, to see the stubborn heart humbled to an admission of 
error. Faithin the truth ofa theory should give patience to await its 
victory ; but human beings desire that victory to be speedy and 
decisive. They desire the man who scorried their truth, and not 
his descendants, to bow the knee before it. This is the wish that 
creates the miracle-story ; we are reminded of that magnificently 
told story, Elijah’s discomfiting of the priests of Baal. 

Tellos’ claims to happiness—his fine children and sufficiency 
of means—would have been approved of by Solon : 


Blest who has children, horses solid-hooved, 
Dogs for the chase, a friend of another land.! 


Money I long to have, but gained unjustly 
I want it not ; punishment follows sure.” 


He nowhere mentions the third—a glorious death—in the poems 
we possess. In the moral that follows the two biographies, the 
belief that ‘ the divine nature is jealous and fond of troubling ’ is 
pure Herodotus. Solon never accuses the gods of envy and malice. 
He knows that Zeus sometimes bestows sorrow on the good, and 
prosperity on the wicked, and that he sometimes punishes the 
innocent with the guilty ; but that is because he looks to the end 
of all things, and does not feel irritation over particular things, 
as a human being does. 

Plutarch in his Life of Solon tells the story as it is told in Hero- 
dotus, but more briefly. He often refers to it in his other works.4 
Lucian also was attracted by it, and presents it in dialogue form.® 
Ailian has a summary of it,® with the addition of a miracle in the 


me Lit gas ite A AMIE, i Nao Gh Ws 
Sereee2). 

4 Plut. Mor. 58 E, 69 E, 155 B, 857 F. 

Lucian, Charon, chs. 9-12. 

6 Ail; Pre. 67: 
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third act. In Herodotus it is Cyrus who, reflecting that he too 
is mortal and subject to human vicissitudes, orders the flames 
of Croesus’ pyre to be extinguished; Ailian causes a sudden 
storm to gather on a day of brilliant sunshine, and a shower of 
rain to fall and quench the flames. Aristotle, of course, never 
refers to the story.! Diodoros tells the story as it is in Plutarch.? 
In one place he says that Cyrus quenched the flaming pyre, in 
another that this was the work of nature. He also records a 
gathering of the wisest Greeks, including Solon, at Sardis, and 
attributes to them fifth-century views on Nature and Con- 
vention.? Diogenes Laertius quotes a coarsened version of the 
interview between Solon and Croesus—the King’s complacency 
is heightened to ludicrous personal vanity, and Solon’s candour 
to impossible rudeness.* He gives a letter from Solon to Croesus, 
accepting an invitation to Sardis. In the Platonic Epistles the 
coupling of the names of Solon, Croesus, and Cyrus is mentioned 
as an example of the natural affinity between Wisdom and Power, 
which is the cause of attempts to unite the names of princes and 
sages.® : 


The stories of Solon’s later life in Athens. 


These legends are all concerned with Solon’s attitude towards 
the tyranny of Peisistratos. The material is usually drawn from 
his poems; and the motive that creates the stories is a keen 


1 He does, however, record Solon’s dictum ‘ Call no man happy until he 
is dead ’, Eth. Nic. 1100 A, Eth. Eud. 1219 B; and discusses his views on 
what constitutes happiness. Ibid. 1179 A. 

2 Diod. S. Frg. Lib. ix. 2, 34. He thinks Solon a little over-bold: 6 6é 
Sdrwv TH ovvAder Tots pirogdpos xpyodpevos mappyola &pyn pyndéva TeV CavTww eivat 
pandpiov. For paxdpoy cp. Solon, Frg.13: ov5é pakaps oddels méAeTa Bpords. 

2 DiodaS.1. 20. 

4 Diog. L. i. 51. ‘Some say that Croesus having adorned himself in 
every way and seated himself on his throne asked him (Solon) if he had ever 
beheld a more beautiful sight. He replied, “‘ Yes, cocks and pheasants and 
peacocks, for they are adorned by the bloom of nature, which is infinitely 
more beautiful’’.’ 

Plutarch, on the other hand, is careful to indicate Solon’s courtesy. 
Sol. xxvii: ‘ And Solon, not wishing either to flatter him or to annoy him 
further, replied, ‘‘ To the Greeks, Your Majesty of Lydia...”’ 

5 Plat. Epist. ii, 311 A. 
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interest in the reaction of the man who had refused the tyranny 
when it lay in his grasp to the man who had schemed for and won 
it. The interest is heightened by the belief that Peisistratos was 
Solon’s relative and friend; and the knowledge that the people 
whom Solon had saved from their degradation were the first to 
plunge again into slavery; for Peisistratos’ party was ‘ the 
Thetic crowd ’.1 

Plutarch’s account of Solon’s opposition to Peisistratos is 
guided by his belief that the personal affection between them 
was more important than their political differences. He records 
a step-by-step fight, in which words were the only weapons 
against the oncoming tyranny. Solon, he implies, did not return 
to Athens until the tyranny was at hand ; and he was then too 
old to alter the course of public events, though respect and venera- 
tion surrounded him. 

His first step, according to Plutarch, was to appeal personally 
to the heads of the several parties, and especially to Peisistratos, 
whose ambition he was the first to detect. This he endeavoured 
to restrain by praise of his other qualities.2, Here we have Solon 
in his réle of Mediator; there is no hint of this mildness in his 
poems. 

His second effort was made when Peisistratos carried out his 
ruse of appearing wounded in the market-place, and demanding 
a body-guard on the ground that his enemies had sought to kill 
him. The people were deceived, but Solon was not. He likened 
Peisistratos to an inferior Odysseus, since he used deception not 
against the enemy but against his fellow-citizens ; a comparison 
which may have occurred, without direct mention of Peisistratos, 
in the poem containing the lines, 


1 Plut. Sol. xxix : 6 OntiKds dxAos. 

* Plut. Sol. xxix: ‘He used to say both to him (P.) and to others, that 
if one were to eliminate the ambition from his heart and cure him of his 
passion for the tyranny, there was no one who was better disposed by nature 
towards virtue, or a better citizen.’ Diog. L. i. 66 expresses this by the 
medium of a supposed letter of Solon to Peisistratos from abroad ; in his 
hands the words of Solon become : ‘ As to whether it is better for them to 
be ruled by one man, or to have a democratic constitution, let each of us 
hold his own opinion ; and I declare that you are the best of all possible 
tyrants.’ 
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On lips you look and words of him who wheedles, 
You never mark the coming of the deed.! 

His third effort was made in the presence of the Ekklesia, 
which met to discuss the request of Peisistratos, that he should be 
given a body-guard. Solon, after a speech opposing the motion 
and warning the Ekklesia, saw that the poor were all on the side 
of Peisistratos, and the rich silent through fear ; and he departed | 
with the remark that he himself was wiser than the former and 
braver than the latter. Then the decree was passed. 

In hard words to the Demos on their stupidity his poems were 
evidently rich ; ? but nowhere in the remaining fragments is there 
a charge of cowardice against the upper classes. The mot is prob- 
ably the result of an attempt to make the rebuke.more lively and 
stinging by the use of antithesis. It became a favourite; it is 
recorded by Aristotle,? and twice by Diogenes Laertius. The 
latter in his first version,4 quoting from Sosikrates, says that 
Solon, coming armed before the Ekklesia, revealed Peisistratos’ 
plot, and declared himself ready to fight; he then made his 
remark about wisdom and bravery, but was scoffed at as a mad- 
man.; in his second version,® which is embodied in a letter from 
Solon to Epimenides, Diogenes records that Solon came armed to 
the Strategeion,* and laying his equipment before the building, 
uttered the same rebuke ; it was before the Heliaia that Peisistra- 
tos appeared after his self-wounding, and that authority which 
granted him the body-guard. This version springs from the tradi- 
tion that Solon’s opposition was violent. Plutarch, believing that 
he was never violently hostile to Peisistratos, does not mention 
armour and armed resistance in the story ; and these diverging 
views can be traced in the other stories of Solon’s opposition. 


tT aifeg iey, * Eres 7,9; 10. 

Ath. PA. 

4 Diog. L. i. 49. This is very like the version of Plutarch ; as Diog. L. 
names as his authority Sosikrates of Rhodes (flor. second century B.C.) he, 
and not Aristotle, was probably Plutarch’s immediate source. 

PE D109 ge ie 105,,, 00. 

6 Strategeion or Strategion, the official meeting-place or council- 
chamber of the Generals (Stvategoi). It is unlikely that it existed in Solon’s 
day, since the Board of Generals was not instituted until the time of 
Kleisthenes. 
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Ailian begins his account of the present scene with Solon’s appear- 
ance before the Ekklesia to denounce the plot of Peisistratos ; * 
he does not mention any threat of force; as in Plutarch, Solon’s 
charge of blindness and cowardice is his final act, made after the 
realization that he has failed. Diodoros mentions his appearance 
before the Ekklesia, but reports his words differently.” 

His fourth effort, according to Plutarch, was made after the 
seizure of the Akropolis and the flight of the Alkmaionids. He 
entered the Agora, and made a speech to the citizens, reproaching 
them for folly and cowardice, and maintaining that while 
yesterday it had been easy to prevent the tyranny, to-day when 
it was firmly rooted it was harder and therefore more worth 
attempting. This is a paraphrase of his poem, 

Out of the cloud, the mighty hail and snow-storm, 
Out of the lightning-flash, the thunder-bolt. 
So from great men woe to the State ; the people 
Through folly fall beneath the tyrant’s yoke. 
Once a man springs too high, ’tis hard to curb him 
Thereafter ; but of all things now beware,? 
with the difference that the poem is clearly a warning before the 
event. Since Plutarch places it after, he adds to ‘harder’ the 
incitement ‘more glorious ’.4 Neither Aristotle nor Ailian nor 
Diogenes Laertius mentions this scene. Diodoros seems to have 
grouped all the stories of Solon’s opposition to Peisistratos round 
the scene in the Agora;* but he places this scene before the 
consolidation of the tyranny, rightly regarding the above poem as 
a forewarning, and the lines 


If you have grievous woes through your own folly, 
Set not the blame for these upon the gods,® 


as belonging to another poem written after the tyranny. 


IAG Viceld., Vall nO. 

® Diod. S. ix. 20: "Or: SdAwv 6 vopobérns napedOay eis THy ExkAnotav mapeKdrer 
Tovs “AOnvatous KaTadvew Tov TUpayvoy ply TeAEws iaxupoy yevécOat. 

SeRtS. 7. 

* Plut. Sol, xxx: Gre kal 7d wynpovevopevoy elmer, ds mpuny perv Hv ebpapécre poy 
avtois TO Kwhigae THY Tupavvida cuvicTaperny, vov Be pel(dv eott Kal AauTpdrepov 
éxkdat kal dvedely avvectacav 75n Kal mepuxviay, 


* Diodio. ix. 420. § Frg. 9. 
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When this effort failed, Plutarch says, Solon went home, and 
signified his retirement from the contest by placing his arms 
before the door of his house, with the words, ‘ My part is over. 
I have done all in my power to help my country and the laws’. 
It is notable that this is the only use Plutarch’s Solon makes of 
arms throughout the whole struggle ; all his fighting was done 
with words, and this was his gesture of surrender. The tyrant’s 
guard could come now and take his weapons if they wished. 
Diogenes Laertius makes him place his arms before the Strate- 
geion in sign of retirement, and then leave Athens.? Others, 
Plutarch himself in another place,’ regard this act as yet another 
effort to rouse the people into a defence of their liberty—he 
retires, but they must take his place. This is the opinion of 
Aristotle,* and of Ailian,® who represents Solon as sitting armed 
before his house, ready in spirit though physically unable to do 
battle. Diodoros makes the scene take place in the Agora ; Solon 
appears in full armour, and calls upon the gods to witness that 
he has done his part ; but the crowd ignores his warning. This 
is supposed to occur before the people have detected the intention 
of Peisistratos ; hence the difference in Diodoros’ presentation 
of it. Plutarch in the Movalia’ says that he brought forth his 
arms before the house, inciting the people to resistance. The words 
‘T have done all in my power to help my country’ are the nucleus 
of the story. They occur with slight differences in all the versions, 
and may have come from one of his poems. The difference in their 
setting is due to the two ways of interpreting them, either as 
a gesture of retirement, or as an appeal to the people to continue 
the resistance by force of arms. 

Lastly, Plutarch says, he gave up all active opposition, and 
lived in retirement, castigating the Athenians by means of 


1 Plut. Sol. xxx: épol pev, elmer, ds Suvarody Ay BeBonOntra 7H marpib: Kal rors 


vopots, 
BEDiog ai. O5a; 01.50. 
5 Plut. Mor. 794 F. O AlidOn JP, Viel, 


5 Ail. V. H. viii. 16. 
“)Diod.-S. 1x. 20. 7 Plut. Mor. 794 F. 
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poems. He refused to leave Athens, though his friends advised 
flight, lest the tyrant should kill him. When asked on what pro- 
tection he relied, he answered, ‘ On old age.’! The neatness of 
this reply, and the pathetic courage it expressed, made it a popu- 
lar story, and it was told in several different settings, less suitable 
than that of Plutarch in the Life. Some record it as an answer of 
Solon’s to a demand of Peisistratos to know on what he relied in 
making violent resistance to him, and thus rob it greatly of its 
dignity and aptitude. Plutarch himself does so in the Moralia.? 
Diodoros, or perhaps his summarizer, reduces it to absurdity by 
making it follow Solon’s excited demonstration under arms in the 
Agora ; Peisistratos appears attended by a body-guard, and asks 
him on what strength he relies in his attempt to break down the 
tyranny ; Solon replies, ‘On old age,’ whereupon Peisistratos, 
astonished at his cleverness, refrains from injuring him. Another 
summary by vaguer language succeeds in being less inept ; * 
but the story told in this way cannot be freed from a touch of the 
ridiculous. 

The poem of Solon warning the people against tyranny con- 
tains the lines 


Brief time shall show my madness forth to Athens, 
Shall show indeed, when truth treads into view.® 


It is clear, therefore, that some of his hearers had contemp- 
tuously dismissed his revelation of the designs of Peisistratos as 
the cry ofamadman. This appears in the stories of his opposition, 
though it is attached to different scenes by different narrators. 
Diogenes Laertius, who is the preserver of the fragment, says 
that it was the Boulé who thus dismissed his warning, when he 
opposed the granting of the body-guard to Peisistratos.* Plutarch 
in the Life nowhere mentions this disrespectful treatment of 
Solon. At the outset he insists that Solon, though no longer 


MEE On Peost * Plut. Mor. 794 F. 
Se Diody Sk. 4. 

Selbid 320. OD tigen ty, 

6 


Diog. L. i. 49, quoting Sosikrates: Kal 7 Bovdr) Mevovstpatibar ovres patvecOat 
éreyov airév. But cp. supra: fas eis tia éxkdyolav ... 
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influential in public life, was held by all in the highest honour. 
In Diodoros? it seems likely that we have the mutilated frag- 
ments of the story as originally invented ; spoiled as it is by the 
summarizer, and unintelligently as it was recorded by Diodoros, 
enough is left to show that in its original form it was excellent 
art. The story was told by those who believed that Solon in his 
opposition to Peisistratos not only used rhetoric but was prepared 
to attempt force. The author was thinking of Solon’s first great 
public appearance, when, as the story went, he rushed into the 
Agora wearing the sick man’s cap, in pretended madness, and 
hurled at the citizens who gathered round him his stirring call 
to arms and the attack on Salamis. Then, he was triumphantly 
successful. Now, seeing the peril threatening the State, once 
more he presents himself before the people, clad in full armour, 
and by a sudden and startling denunciation of Peisistratos tries 
as of old to work upon their feelings. But instead of enthusiastic 
response, he is called a madman and a dotard. Diodoros does 
not point to the comparison ; but whoever invented either of the 
stories seems to have had the other in mind, and to have marked 
the connexion by his choice of words.? This is what gives the 
later story its pathos; when the antithesis is forgotten, it be- 
comes slightly ludicrous. Again, the antithesis is underlined by 
making Peisistratos his most ardent supporter in the early 
episode, and in the later, bringing him on the scene with a body- 
guard to silence the speaker. Plutarch, believing neither that 


1 Plut. Sol. xxix. 

Ee Diode omixe 4520. 

8 Compare Plutarch on the Salamis-episode with Diodoros on the 
Peisistratos-episode. Both scenes are laid in the Agora. 

Plut. éfempinoer eis tiv dyopay dpyw mdib.ov mepiOépevos. 

Diod. smpofev eis thy dyopdy pera Tis TavonNias mavTedds 75n YEYNPAKWS. 

Plut. dyAovu 5& woAAov ovvdpapdvTos . . . 

Diod. cuvdpapdyros 5& Tot mAnOous pos avroy dia 7d mapadogov . .. 

Plut. 7ére 5& doGévros adtod Kal TOV pidwy Tod Sddwvos aptapevav Erauvely, 
parrora dé TOO Meovorparov Tois moAtTais eyKeAcvopévou Kal mapopHavTos TeLaOnvaL 
T@ deyovTL... 

Diod. odSevds 88 ab7@ mpocéxoyros, kal TavTwY avrod paviav KaTayiwwoKdVToY, 
rivGv Be napaynpay abrov dnopavopévar, 6 wey TMeclorpatos H5n Tivads dopupdpous 
Tepiaryopevos mpooHrOe TO SAwM nal érvOero . 
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Solon desired to use force, nor that Peisistratos ever attempted 
to do him bodily injury, does not record the incident in the Life. 
Diodoros was one of those who believed that Solon remained 
implacable ;1 probably he believed also that Solon left Athens 
after the establishment of the tyranny. 

According to Plutarch he remained, and far from being in 
danger, was propitiated and honoured in every way by Peisis- 
tratos, who kept his laws and consulted him about new measures.” 
Most authorities agree that Peisistratos governed as far as possible 
in accordance with the existing laws;% they fell partly into 
disuse, but were not actively interfered with by him. Solon 
remained, Plutarch says, in happy retirement, enjoying ease and 
pleasure, studying and writing poems, until he died. 

His death followed in the second year of Peisistratos’ reign. 
The Athenians gave him a public funeral and an honoured tomb. 
A bronze statue of him is said to have been set up in the Agora ; # 
Pausanias saw a bronze statue of him before the Stoa Poikilé.® 
Those who thought that he died in Cyprus said that at his own 
request his ashes were brought home and scattered over the 
island of Salamis.* Plutarch says that many, including Aristotle, 
believed this story; but he himself dismisses it as an obvious 
myth. 


We have next to consider those stories which are the result 
of a desire to bring Solon into contact with the other great men 
of the period. Of this class we have discussed those which are 
connected with his travels—his intercourse with Amasis, the 
Egyptian priests, Philokypros and Croesus. The remainder are 


1 Diod. S. ix. 20: “Or 6 Meciorparos mapendra Tov SdAwva Tas hovxlas exe 
kat Tov THs Tupavvidos dyabGv ovvaTodavev* oddevt 5& Tpdtw Suvdpevos adTod 
MeTabeivar tiv mpoaipeciv, GA’ dpav paddAoy del eLeyerpdmevov Kal pera dvaracews, 
dreivovvTa Tipwplav émOnoev... 

2 Plut. Sol. xxxi. 

* Aristot. Ath. P. 14: Tewiorparos 5& AaBdv thy dpxhy Sie Ta Howe 
moras WAAAY 7) Tupavvinds, Hdt.i. 59: ore Timads Tas ovoas cuvrapdgas obre 
Oéopua peTaddrdgas, él Te Tols KaTETTEWat even THY TOA, KOTHEWY KAABS TE Ka} ed. 
Thue. vi. 54. 

AAT Ve aviilen kOe 

SeEAUSY Ion LOstls 

® Diog. L. i. 62, who quotes Kratinos. 
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concerned with the Seven Wise Men, the list of whom, though 
some of the names are disputed,! always contains that of Solon.” 

Solon always plays a part in the stories told of the whole 
College. They held a symposium at Delphi and at Corinth, at 
the invitation of Periandros the tyrant of Corinth;% and in the 
story of the golden tripod they all had a share. 

On their visit to Delphi they are said to have offered up to 
Apollo the first-fruits of their wisdom—the two maxims, ‘ Know 
thyself’ and ‘ Nothing too much’, which were then inscribed 
on the porch of his temple there. These maxims were doubtless 
the work of the Delphic priesthood ; but in later times, when 
the Sages were always thought of as a college containing the 
highest wisdom of sixth-century Greece, it became the custom to 
attribute to them all wise sayings. Some went so far as to assign 
the different maxims to particular authors. Solon, whose modera- 
tion was his most striking characteristic, was credited with the 
invention of ‘Nothing too much’.® Perhaps the story of their 
symposium at Delphi owes its origin to a desire to make them the 
authors of the temple maxims; Plato says that they cultivated 
the knack of inventing pithy phrases.® 

Their meeting at Corinth, where they were entertained by 
Periandros, is made the subject of a philosophical dialogue by 
Plutarch.’ | 

The story of the golden tripod again connects the Wise Men 


1 Diog. L. gives Thales, Solon, Periandros, Kleoboulos, Chilon, Bias, 
Pittakos, saying that others add Anacharsis, Myson, Pherekydes, Epimen- 
ides, and some even Peisistratos (Prooem. 13). With all these names Solon 
is connected by legends. See also Diog. L.i. 41, 42. 

2 According to Ps.-Demosthenes, lxi. 50, he prized this honour—ém’ 
ovdev) pGdAov éomovdacey 7) TOY Exta codpicTay bmws yévnrai—about which he 
certainly cannot have known. Diod. S. ix. i says that he took first prize 
for wisdom (76 mpwreiov THs cuvécews) amongst them and in the eyes of the 
whole world. Plato calls him 6 tay énra copwraros SdAwv. Tim. 20D. 

So Teale, Sells 0%, 

4 TyGM% ceavréy and Mybdev dyav. Plat. Protag. 343 A; Paus. x. 24.1. 

5 Diog. L. i. 63. ‘ Know thyself’ was attributed to Chilon; but it was 
sometimes said that he appropriated it from the Pythia Phemonoe. 
(Antisthenes ap. Diog. L. i. 40.) 

6 Plat. Protag. 343 B: Bpaxvaoyia mis Aaxwmin. 

7 Plut. Mor. trav énta copay cupnénoyr. 

N2 
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with Delphi. The theme is their modesty and their admiration 
for one another. The tripod was drawn out of the sea by some 
fishermen of Kos or Miletos; when a dispute arose over its 
ownership, the Pythia was appealed to, and the reply was ‘ Give 
it to the wisest of all’. First it was sent to Thales, according to 
Plutarch,! and he sent it on to Bias. It passed to each of the Wise 
Men in turn until it came back to Thales, who sent it to Thebes, 
as a gift to the Ismenian Apollo. There were many variations 
of the story. Theophrastos? said that Bias was the first and last 
to receive it, and that he sent it to Delphi. Diogenes Laertius 
shows that there was a mass of literature on the subject,’ and that 
each author named a different Sage as the first recipient. One of 
these versions * stated that it was sent to Thales first, and Solon 
last ; and that it was Solon who realized the meaning of the 
oracle, and sent it to Delphi. The different versions are, of 
course, the result of local patriotism. The author who favoured 
Solon would naturally represent him as sending it to Delphi, with 
which he was strongly connected by tradition. It was the 
Delphic oracle that instructed him in the correct procedure for 
the capture of Salamis, that assisted him in his plea before the 
Spartan arbitrators, and that even urged him to accept the 
tyranny of Athens; and he was active in defence of Delphi 
against the Kirrheans. 

Stories are told of encounters between Solon and individual 
members of the College. Anacharsis the Scythian, who is some- 
times named in the list, is said to have visited Athens during 
Solon’s Archonship,® and to have asked the honour of his friend- 
ship. The latter replied that it was better to make friends at 
home ; whereupon Anacharsis retorted, ‘ Then do you, who are 
now at home, make a friend of me.’ And Solon, pleased with his 

TP Plates. 

2 Ap. Plut. Sol. iv. 

* Diog. L. i. 28. He names Kallimachos, Leandrios of Miletos, Eudoxos 
of Knidos, Euanthes of Miletos, Daidachos the Platonist, and others. 
They differed also over the previous history of the tripod. 

2eDiog Men i42 3: eDiodnomixerce 

Ss Pluts Sol. v.;) Aul’) VE. v.- 7) Diogs lain TOL pquotinesSosiknatess 


places his visit in 592 B.c. (Ol. 47), the Archonship of Eukrates. The 
source of the story is Hermippos. 
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cleverness, consented. Possibly the inventor of the story had in 
mind the verses of Solon, 
Blest who has children, horses solid-hooved, 
Dogs for the chase, a friend of another land,} 

and credited Anacharsis with having taught him the value of 
the last-named blessing. 

Anacharsis in the time of the Sophists was used as a vehicle for - 
a point of view opposed to that of Solon. He represents Nature 
(Phusts) in contrast to Solon who stands for human Law or Con- 
vention (Nomos). Diodoros? records a symposium of Anacharsis, 
Bias, Solon, and Pittakos held at Sardis on the invitation of 
Croesus, in which Anacharsis upholds Phusis against man-made 
laws ; and to Anacharsis is attributed a sneer at Solon’s labours ; 
laws, he maintains, are like spider’s webs—they catch the weak 
and small, while the strong break through them.? Lucian has 
a dialogue * in which Solon exhibits and explains to Anacharsis 
the customs of an Athens considerably later than either of them. 
Anacharsis is given the part of the intelligent foreigner, and by 
his questions and Solon’s answers Hellenic life is glorified.® 

Again, Solon was made to visit Thales at Miletos.* The latter 
wishing to prove the folly of marriage and the procreation of 
children, devised a practical joke. He caused a spurious message 
to be brought, that Solon’s son was dead ; and when Solon broke 
into lamentation, he pointed out the advisability of avoiding these 
relationships because of the potential pain in them. This story, 
again, is the product of a collision between two opinions. Solon 
in his poems mentions the joys of possessing a wife and children,’ 
while Thales was said by many to have remained unmarried on 
principle, and to have adopted a son.® 

LS Proe2.. 

2 Diod. S. ix. 26. 

3 Plut. Sol. v; Diog. L. 1. 58 attributes this simile to Solon himself. 

4 Lucian, Anacharsis. 
5 In Lucian’s dialogue «véys 7 Updégeros, a Scythian Toxaris says to 
Anacharsis, mévra éwpaxas 75 Sdrava ida, TovTo at AOjvat, ToUTO 7H “EAAGS. 

6 Plut. Sol. vi. Thales lived from 624 to 546 B.c. 

7 Frgs. 21,22. His grief at the loss of a son is made the subject of another 


anecdote, told by Dioskorides in his Apomnemoneumata. (Diog. L. 1. 63.) 
8 Diog. L. i. 26. 
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Chilon the Spartan was said to have broken off his friendship 
with Solon because the latter had declared that laws should 
remain unaltered. Myson, who was sometimes given Periandros’ 
place in the list,? was visited by Solon while making a plough, and 
used the occasion to point out the wisdom of preparation.* 
Aesop the fabulist is included by Plutarch in the gathering 
at Corinth, and given a seat near Solon at the banquet ;* at 
Sardis he encounters Solon coming away from his interview with 
Croesus.> He also is used as a foil to one of Solon’s principles; he 
is portrayed as the champion of monarchy and a dependant of 
tyrants. Plutarch makes him support Periandros and his rule 
when they are attacked by the Wise Men, and especially by Solon, 
in a discussion on government ; and he also makes him rebuke 
Solon for his temerity in contradicting Croesus. 

The story of Solon’s encounter with Croesus seems originally 
to have been one of a number that gathered round a symposium 
of the Wise Men at Sardis, which was held by the invitation of 
Croesus, like those at Delphi and Corinth over which Periandros 
presided. This one story, however, grew in popularity until 
it dwarfed all the others of its group; from a single repartee it 
developed into a dramatic narrative in three acts. Its appeal both 
for story-tellers and their public was the opportunity it offered 
for antitheses. The best Greek anecdotes, great and small, 
exhibit this love of observing the conflict between two points of 
view, by embodying each in a representative person, and bringing 
these persons face to face; they are potential drama. The 
Croesus-story, with its conflict between Greek poverty and Oriental 
wealth, Greek moderation and barbarian luxury, Greek prudence 
and barbarian arrogance, Greek appreciation of spiritual values 
and barbarian love of material treasure, was to the Greek mind the 
most satisfying of all antithetical anecdotes ; and though some 
believed that all the Wise Men except Thales were present at the 


0 Plut. Moy. 151 ¥. 

2 Plat. Protag. 343 A; Diog. L.i. 30. 

EP Diodm os in oF 4 Plut. Mor. 150 A. 

5 Plut. Sol. xxviii. 

° Diog. L.i. 40 mentions also a symposium at Panionion, All legends con- 
nected with this are lost. 
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gathering at Sardis,! no legend in which the rest played a part is 
preserved. 

With the remaining Wise Men Solon’s connexion is slight. 
It is indicated in Diogenes Laertius by the letters alleged to 
have passed between them and Solon when the latter was a 
fugitive from Athens.? 

Solon’s name is connected with one famous inhabitant of 
Athens besides the Alkmaionids and Peisistratos. He is said to 
have witnessed one of the tragedies of Thespis, and to have 
rebuked him, saying that the fashion of pretence, if encouraged as 
an entertainment, would quickly creep into the serious spheres of 
life, such as business transactions ;2 some said that he blamed 
the drama as the source of Peisistratos’ device of the self-inflicted 
wounds.* As the date of the first dramatic competition at Athens 
is 535 B.C., the collision between Solon and Thespis is chronolo- 
gically impossible ; but Solon had a reputation for hating liars,® 
and the opportunity for an antithetical anecdote was irresiStible. 
The role of Platonic distrust of fiction and acting was therefore 
thrust upon him.® 


Conclusion. 
These anecdotes, though they all bear the stamp of fiction, yet 
deepen the impression of Solon’s personality ; for they are based 


1 Euphoros ap. Diog. L. i. 40. 

2 Diog. L. gives letters from Thales, Kleoboulos, and Epimenides to 
Solon; replies from Solon to Periandros and Epimenides; and a letter 
from Thales to Pherekydes announcing his intention of visiting Syria with 
Solon. In the letter from Thales to Solon, Bias is said to have invited him 
to Priene. Thus all gaps were filled. 


S$ Pluts, Sol. xxix. 
4 Diog. L. i. 59 seems to think that Solon passed a law against drama : 


kal O¢omy éxdaAvoe Tpaywdias SiddoKew, ws dvapedh tiv Pevdoroyiav. bre obv 
Mecaiarparos éavrov Karérpwoev, éxeidev epn TavTa pova. 

’ Fre. 42 (Bergk), a warning against the yAéooa dixépv80s (see trans, 38, 
p. 216); and he included in his elegiacs the proverb moAAd Yevdovrar dordot 
according to Schol. Plat. Dial. de Justo, 374. Apollodoros (ap. Diog. L. i. 60) 
thought it worth while to include among Solon’s dicta, Mi) pevdov; see also 
Stob, Ui, 1.172. 

6 Lucian in his dialogue Anacharsis ignores this tradition as well as 
chronological possibility by making Solon point out to Anacharsis the 
educational value of the drama. 
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on his poems, and on the nature of his work. He has one quality 
that marks him out among Athenians—an invincible moral 
strength. In the philosophers this allegiance to virtue is conse- 
quent upon their perception of truth; in Solon it is inborn. 
Even what he did was less admired than what he refused to do; it 
was not his intelligence and industry that most impressed the 
world; it was his honesty and disinterestedness. All these 
virtues were the outward signs of an innate power of resisting 
that almost intolerable pressure which society exercises upon all 
human beings who rise above the mass. It was his refusal of the 
tyranny that won the warmest admiration of Athenian posterity ; 
and on that act he himself based his claim to greatness. 

What if I had mercy 

On my fatherland, 

And on a crown that dripped with blood 

Would not lay my hand, 

Would not with dishonour 

Smear my shining fame ? 

Not for this, be well assured, 

Feel I any blame. 

For a greater guerdon 

This restraint shall bring ; 


Know that for this victory 
The world shall crown me king.? 


Solon had a wide curiosity, but his interest was in new facts and 
living men, rather than in theories. He liked to see the world, 
observe foreign customs, and talk with many men. Zest for 
experience—Polypeiria, as Plutarch calls it exactly describes 
the bent of his mind. He was by no means a philosopher, nor was 
he deeply learned in any science. He had no poetic imagination, 
though he took pleasure in writing verses, and was devoted to 
Homer,? Sappho,* and his friend Mimnermos.® His religious 

1 Frg. 28. 

Seating, Gye atl 

*° His poems show this; and he is said to have arranged for public 
recitals of Homer at Athens. Dieuchidas ap. Diog. L.i. 57. See also Schol. 
ad Il, xvii. 265 (Bekker), where it is related that he imitated Homer in every 
thing, and once, dismayed by the comparison, burnt all his own writings. 

* Of an ode of Sappho’s he is alleged to have said, ‘ Let me learn it 
and die.’ Ail. Frg. 187, ed. Herscher. 

* v. Frg. 19, from a poem addressed to Mimnermos. 
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beliefs were strongly held, but not original or profound,— 
‘The mind of the gods is on every side hidden from mortals’ ; 
“One thing is certain—sin brings retribution’; ‘ God is not like 
a human being—the consequences of his wrath may fall on others 
than the guilty.’ His observation of the truth that retribu- 
tion does not always fall on the actual sinner led him, as it has 
led others, to the view that crime is the concern not of the. 
criminal and the injured person alone, but of the whole com- 
munity ; and this idea was fruitful in his work. He conceived 
that the best state was that in which the citizens were all con- 
cerned for one another’s wrongs; and he wrote a law which 
allowed any citizen to prosecute on behalf of another who had 
suffered injury, in all cases except those of homicide. 

Solon’s real religion was his devotion to Justice. In a nega- 
tive form, the ideal of Justice governs his constitutional work, 
with the command, ‘ Let none encroach.’ And his greatest work 
is not the constitution, but his economic reform ; into this he 
poured all his imagination and his feeling for his fellow-men. 
Here is Justice actively at work—not merely the prohibition of 
encroachment, but the giving of every class its due, and the 
refusal to treat any class of human beings as less than human, 
different in kind from the others. Simple as this appears, few 
men born into a privileged class have the imagination to see it. 
They find below them, it may be, a peasantry coarsened by toil, 
dulled by the hopelessness of their effort. They see the difference 
between these and their own equals, whom a.life of comfort and 
culture has fashioned ; and the difference seems to them the work 
of nature. They cannot penetrate beyond the phenomenon 
to the cause. The landed class in Attica would not only have 
preserved the existing difference with all the rigour and insolence 
that their lack of imagination made possible ; they would have 
worked to widen it ; they would have pressed the people down 
deeper into serfdom. That Solon by his use of the property- 
qualification removed the insurmountable barriers between class 
and class has been reiterated until its meaning has become blunted. 
What he did was to save the condemned from dehumaniza- 
tion, from the brand ‘natural tools’. Moreover, he saved the 
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privileged classes from the consequences of their own stupidity, in 
that he gave an outlet to the force of revolution before it had time 
to gather for an explosion that would have annihilated them, 
weakened as they were already by internal feuds. The strife 
that burst out after his work was done was harmless compared 
with what might have been; and the principle of positive justice 
that was embodied in his legislation lived on. He held the belief 
of his countrymen, 
Surfeit breeds Pride, when great success attends. 


And Hubris, Insolent Pride, to him was not so much a usurpation 
of the rights of a god as the appropriation of the rights of other 
human beings, so that they were left a life less than human. Not 
that he gave equality in fact; none knew better than he the 
faults of the oppressed class ; but he acknowledged their human 
right to equality before the law, and to the hope of a better status 
as the reward of effort. That the uneducated and unsteady Demos 
misused their opportunity was as he had feared ; he could not save 
them from choosing another master; but he saved them from 
worse masters, not of their own choosing—crushing material 
hardship ; the exclusion from privileges because of birth; and 
the burden of a class which lived on their toil and judged them by 
a code made in its own interests. He never envisaged his work 
as State-making ; it was an adjustment of rich and poor, a pre- 
servation of the safety of the propertied, and a relieving and rein- 
statement of the oppressed. This is the concrete expression of his 
one great principle of Justice ; and from it he hoped for the peace 
which he described as the work of Eunomia : 

This is the truth my heart would have me preach 

In Athens,—how that countless woes are wrought 

By lawlessness ; but Service to the Law 

Sets all things neat and trim and fair to see. 

She weights the wicked all about with shackles, 

She tames the savage heart, she checks the greedy, 

She saps the strength of Arrogance ; the blooms 

Of Ruin’s deadly plant 1 upon their stalk 

She withers ; she makes straight the crooked judgement. 


She lays a soothing hand upon the mane 
Of pride and all its works ; she stays the hands 


1 “Arns dvOea pudueva—the revolution that might have been. 
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Of rival factions as they rise to strike. 

She curbs the passion born of bitter hatred. 
Beneath her rule all things throughout the world 
Are tuned to wisdom and to harmony.! 


Just as the dominant instinct of his personality is a power of 
resistance so strong that it is more productive than most men’s 
active desires, so in his work the passion to check encroachment 
wherever it appears is so living that it achieves reforms greater 
than many a constructive theory could do. It is the Delphic 
‘Nothing too much’ so strongly believed in and so unfalteringly 
applied that it is transformed from a prohibition to a creative law. 


Erg. 2, vv. 31-40. Solon himself always regards his principle as 
restraining rather than inspiring to progress. Three times in these lines 
he uses the word save, to which mpavve, avaive, Acaiver, dOdver and dpaupot 
are metaphorical equivalents. 


BAR STE 
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The text followed is that of Hiller as revised and supplemented by 
Crusius, in Anthologia Lyrica (Teubner, 1907). For the context of the 
fragments, and variant readings, see Bergk, Poetae Lyvici Graeci, vol. ii, 
edn. 4 (1882), which does not contain the new fragments from the Con- 
stitution of Athens ; and Linforth, Solon the Athenian (Univ. of California, 
1919), which contains a text and translation of all the fragments together 
with the passages in which they are quoted, and a commentary. 

The dots in the translation indicate lacunae in the Greek. 


ELEGIACS 


36 
Salamis 


Myself as herald from lovely Salamis I come, having fashioned 
an ordered array of words, a poem instead of a speech. 

Verily on that day may I change my fatherland, and be a man 
of Pholegandros or Sikinos rather than an Athenian ; for soon 
would talk like this arise among men—‘ Here comes an Attic 
fellow, one of the Salamis-betrayers.’ 

Let us go to Salamis, that we may do battle for the lovely island, 
and fling off our bitter disgrace. 


2 


If on our city ruin comes, it will never be by the dispensation 
of Zeus and the purpose of the blessed immortal gods, so powerful 
is our great-hearted guardian, born of mighty sire, Pallas Athene, 
who holds over it her hands. It is the people themselves who in 
their folly seek to destroy our great city, prompted by desire for 
wealth ; and their leaders, unjust of heart, for whom awaits the 
suffering of many woes, the fruit of their great arrogance, since 
they know not how to check their greed, and to enjoy with order 
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and sobriety the pleasures set before them at the feast... . They 
have wealth through their following of unjust works and ways. ... 
Neither the sacred treasure nor that of the state do they spare in 
any wise, but they steal, each in his own corner, like men pillaging. 
They take no heed of the holy foundations of Justice, who 
in silence marks what happens and what has been, and who in 
course of time comes without fail to exact the penalty. Behold, 
there is coming now upon the whole state an injury that cannot 
be avoided ; she has fallen swiftly into the evil of servitude, 
which awakens civil strife and war from their sleep—war that 
destroys many men in the bloom of their youth. By the work of 
the disaffected, swiftly our lovely city is being worn away, in 
those gatherings which are dear to unjust men. 

Such are the ills that are rife within our state; while of the 
poor great numbers are journeying to foreign lands, sold into 
slavery, and bound with shameful fetters. [They bear perforce 
the accursed yoke of slavery.] Thus the public ill comes home to 
every single man, and no longer do his court-yard gates avail to 
hold it back ; high though the wall be, it leaps over, and finds him 
out unfailingly, even though in his flight he be hid in the farthest 
corner of his chamber. 

These are the lessons which my heart bids me teach the 
Athenians, how that lawlessness brings innumerable ills to the 
state, but obedience to the law shows forth all things in order and 
harmony and at the same time sets shackles on the unjust. It 
smoothes what is rough, checks greed, dims arrogance, withers the 
opening blooms of ruinous folly, makes straight the crooked 
judgement, tames the deeds of insolence, puts a stop to the works 
of civil dissension, and ends the wrath of bitter strife. Under its. 
rule all things among mankind are sane and wise. 


3 
To the people I have given just as much power as suffices, 
neither taking away from their due nor offering more; while 
for those who had power and were honoured for wealth I have 
taken thought likewise, that they should suffer nothing unseemly. 
I stand with strong shield flung around both parties, and have 
allowed neither to win an unjust victory. 
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4,5 
The people will best follow its leaders if it be neither given 
undue liberty nor unduly oppressed ; for excess bears arrogance, 
whenever great prosperity attends on men whose minds are not 
well balanced. 


6 


In great undertakings it is hard to please all. 


7 
From the cloud comes the violent snow- and hail-storm, and the 
thunder springs from the lightning-flash ; so from the men of rank 
comes ruin to the state, and the people through their ignorance 
fall into the servitude of rule by one man. When a man has risen 
too high, it is not easy to check him after; now is the time to 
take heed of everything. 


8 


As for my madness, a little time shall make its nature plain 
to the citizens, yea, plain indeed, when truth comes forth into 
public view. 

g, 10 

If you have grievous sufferings through your own wrong- 
headedness, charge not the gods with having assigned you this 
lot. You yourselves have raised up these men by giving means of 
protection, and it is through this that you have gained the evil 
of servitude. Each separate man of you walks with the tread of 
a fox, but in the mass you have the brain of an idiot ; for you look 
to the tongue and the words of a wheedler, and never turn your 
eyes to the deed as it is being done. 


A036 
Through the winds is the sea stirred to wrath ; but if none dis- 
turb it, it is of all things the mildest. 
IZ 


Ye glorious children of Memory and Olympian Zeus, Muses 
O 
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of Pieria, hear me asI pray. Grant me from the blessed gods pros- 
perity, and from all mankind the possession ever of good repute ; 
and that I may thus be a delight to my friends, and an affliction 
to my foes, by the first revered, by the others beheld with dread. 
Wealth I do desire to possess, but to gain it unjustly I have no 
wish ; without fail in after-time comes retribution. The wealth 
that the gods give stays with a man firmplanted from bottom- 
most foundation to summit; whereas that which men pursue 
through arrogance comes not in orderly wise, but, under constraint 
of unjust deeds, against her will she follows ; and swiftly is ruin 
mingled therewith. The beginning, as of a fire, arises from little ; 
negligible at first, in its end it is without remedy ; the works of 
men’s arrogance have no long life. Zeus watches over the end of 
all things ; and all at once, like a wind, that suddenly scatters the 
clouds, a wind of spring, that having stirred the deeps of the many- 
billowed unharvested sea, and razed the fair works of husbandry 
over the wheat-bearing earth, reaches the abode of the gods, the 
lofty sky, and makes it bright again to behold ; and the sun in his 
might shines fair over the rich earth, and no longer is any cloud 
to be seen—such is the retribution of Zeus. Not over single 
happenings, like a mortal, does he show himself swift to wrath ; 
yet no man who has a sinful heart escapes his eye for ever; in 
the end without fail he is brought to light. But one man pays 
the penalty straightway, another at a later time; and if the 
offenders themselves escape, and the fate of the gods in its on- 
coming alight not on them, yet it comes without fail at another 
time ; the innocent pay for those deeds, either the children or the 
generations that come after. We mortals, good and bad alike, 
think thus—each one has a good opinion of himself, before he 
comes to grief ; then at once he begins to lament ; but up to that 
moment in gaping folly we gloat over our vain hopes. The 
man who is crushed by cruel disease sets his thought on 
the hope of becoming well. [Another who is a coward thinks 
himself a brave man, and the uncomely man thinks himself 
handsome.] The needy man, whom the works of poverty con- 
strain, thinks that he will assuredly win great wealth. One man 
spends his effort in one direction, another in another. One 
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wanders over the sea, home of fishes, striving to bring back gain 
in ships, borne along by the fierce winds, having no mercy on his 
life. Another, one of those whose business is with curved ploughs, 
cleaves the earth rich in trees, doing service throughout the year. 
Another, skilled in the works of Athene and Hephaistos the able 
craftsman, collects a living by means of his two hands. Another, 
trained in the gifts of the Olympian Muses, has knowledge of 
lovely poesy’s measure. Another the Lord Apollo, worker from 
afar, has appointed to be a seer, and he if he be one whom the 
gods accompany, discerns the distant evil coming upon a man ; 
yet that which is fated assuredly neither omen of bird nor of 
victim shall avert. Others, who follow the profession of Paion, 
god of medicines, are physicians; and for their work, too, no 
certain issue is set ; often from a slight pain comes great suffering, 
nor can any one relieve it by the giving of soothing medicines ; 
again, when a man is afflicted with disease fell and fierce, by a 
touch of his hands at once the physician makes him whole. 
Verily, Fate brings to mortals both evil and good ; the gifts of the 
immortal gods may not be declined. In every kind of activity 
there is risk, and no man can tell, when a thing is beginning, what 
way it is destined to take. One man trying to do his work well, 
falls unexpectedly into great and bitter ruin; to another who 
blunders in his work the god grants good luck in everything, to 
save him from his folly. In wealth no limit is set up within man’s 
view ; those of us who now have the largest fortune are doubling 
our efforts ; what amount would satisfy the greed of all ? Gain is 
granted to mankind by the immortals ; but from it arises disas- 
trous Folly, and when Zeus sends her to exact retribution, she 
comes now to this man, now to that. 


13 
No mortal is blest with happiness; wretched are all human 
souls on whom the sun looks down. 


I4 
For many unworthy men are rich, while good men are poor ; 
but we will not barter with them our worth for their wealth, since 
02 
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the one stands ever unshaken, whereas riches pass now into one 
man’s hands, now into another’s. 


I5 
It is very difficult to discern that hidden measure of wisdom 
which alone contains the ends of all things. 


16 
On every side the mind of the immortals is hidden from 
mankind. 
17 


Ever as I grow old I learn many things. 


18 
To Philokypros 

Now may you long be ruler here over the people of Soloi, and 
long dwell in this city, you and your descendants; while to 
me, as in my swift ship I leave your noble island, may the violet- 
crowned Cyprian grant safe-conduct. On this settlement may she 
shed grace and glory, and vouchsafe me a fair voyage home to my 
native land. 


~ 
To Mimnermos 

But if even now you will listen to me, delete this word, and do 
not resent it that my thought was better than yours; alter 
your poem, sweet singer, and let your song be thus: ‘In my 
eightieth year may the lot of death befall me.’ 

May my death come not unlamented; when I die, may I 
leave to my friends a legacy of grief and mourning. 


20 
Tell, I pray you, the yellow-haired Kritias to give ear to his 
father ; no crack-brained leader will he be obeying. 
aI 


Happy is he who has dear children, horses with their uncloven 
hooves, hunting-dogs, and a friend of another land. 
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22 


No greater wealth has the man who possesses much silver and 
gold, expanses of wheat-bearing land, and horses and mules, than 
he who has these things only—stomach, lungs, and feet that afford 
him pleasant sensations, and the youthful beauty of a boy or a 
wife, when these joys also come ; with every season of life come 
its appropriate gifts. These things are true wealth for mortals; 
for no man shall go to Hades carrying with him all his enormous 
wealth, nor by offer of a ransom shall he escape death and fell 
disease and the evil of approaching old age. 


23 
When amid the fair blossoms of youth, he feels love for boys, 
and desires their limbs and sweet lips. 


24 
The works of the Cyprus-born now are dear to me, and of 
Dionysus and the Muses, who give gladness to men. 


25 
At the mouth of the Nile, near the Kanobic shore. 


26 
Bards tell many falsehoods. 


27 

A boy, before he has reached adolescence, while still a child, 
grows and casts out his ‘ fence of teeth’ within the first seven 
years. When the god brings to an end the next seven years, 
he puts forth the signs of adolescence. In the third period, while 
his limbs are still growing, the down of the beard appears, and 
his complexion loses its bloom. In the fourth hebdomad, every 
man is in the prime of his strength; this men have as a sign of 
their worth. In the fifth, it is seasonable for a man to take 
thought on marriage, and to seek after a breed of sons to succeed 
him. In the sixth, the mind of a man is in all things fully trained, 
and he no longer feels the same impulse towards wild behaviour. 
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In the seventh seven he is at his prime in mind and tongue, and in 
the eighth, the sum of the two being fourteen years. Inthe ninth, 
though he still has some strength, his tongue and his wisdom are 
too feeble for works of mighty worth. If he complete the tenth 
and reach its full measure, not untimely is it if he meet the fate 
of death. 

27a 


I am aware—and pain lies deep in my heart—that I behold the 
oldest land of Ionia tottering. 


27b 


Covetousness and insolence. 


2/7C 

Tame the strong will in your hearts, you who have made your 
way to the enjoyment of lavish prosperity; keep your high 
thoughts within moderate bounds ; for neither shall we yield to 
you, nor for yourselves will this course prove expedient. 


IAMBIC TETRAMETERS 
28 
To Phokos 


If I spared my native land, and did not defile and dishonour 
my good repute by laying hands on a tyranny of cruel violence, 
I feel no shame at all; for in this way I believe that I shall win 
a greater triumph—over all mankind. 


29 

‘Solon is not gifted by nature with depth of wit and shrewdness ; 
for when the god was offering him boons, of his own accord he 
declined them. He made his cast and his catch, but dumbfounded 
he failed to draw in the big net, falling short alike in pluck 
and wits. If I could get the mastery, and seize boundless wealth 
and the lordship of Athens for one single day, I would be willing 
afterwards to be flayed for a wineskin, and let my family be 
obliterated.’ 
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30, 31 

Those who came as pillagers had lavish hopes ; every man of 
them believed he would light on a great fortune, and that I, 
though I coaxed so smoothly, would soon reveal a harsh purpose. 
Vain were their imaginings then, and now in their anger against 
me they all eye me askance as if I were an enemy. It is unde- 
served ; for that which I promised I have fulfilled, by heaven’s 
aid; and other things I undertook, not without success. To 
achieve aught by violence of tyranny is not to my mind; nor 
that the unworthy should have an equal share with the good in the 
rich soil of my native land. 

... Whereas I, before the people had attained to any of the 
things for the sake of which they had drawn my chariot, brought 
it to a standstill A witness I have who will support this claim 
full well in the tribunal of Time—the mighty mother of the 
Olympian deities, black Earth, from whose bosom once I drew 
out the pillars everywhere implanted ; and she who was formerly 
enslaved is now free. Many men I restored to Athens, their native 
city divinely-founded, men who justly or unjustly had been sold 
abroad, and others who through pressure of need had gone into 
exile, and who through wanderings far and wide no longer spoke 
the Attic tongue. Those here at home who were reduced to 
shameful slavery, and trembled at the caprices of their masters, I 
made free. These things I wrought by main strength, fashioning 
that blend of force and justice that is law, and 1 went through 
to the close as I had promised. And ordinances for noble and 
base alike I wrote, fitting a rule of jurisdiction straight and 
true to every man. Had another, a villainous and covetous man, 
grasped the goad as I did, he would not have held the people back. 
Had I complied with the wishes of my opponents then, or at 
a later time with the designs of the other party against them, this 
city would have been bereaved of many sons. Wherefore I stood 
at bay, defending myself on every side, like a wolf among a pack 
of hounds. 

1 This is Crusius’ own rendering of his text of these two lines; but 
the reading and sense are much disputed. For a discussion see Linforth, 
pp. 182 sqq. 
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2248, 
The people—if I must utter my rebuke publicly—would never 
in their dreams have beheld the boons which they now hold; 
while those of higher rank and greater power would all commend 
me and seek my friendship. 
32b 
For if another man (had held this office) he would not have 
checked the people, nor have stopped before he had stirred up 
the milk and extracted its fatness. But I took my stand like a 
boundary-stone in the debatable land between the two parties. 


33 
They drink, and eat as dessert meal-cakes, or wheaten bread or 
flat-cakes mixed with lentils. There no kind of sweetmeat is 
lacking, and everything that the black earth bears for mortals 
they have in abundance. 
34 
They busy themselves, some with the mortar, others with 
the silphium, others with the vinegar. 


35 


Pomegranate-seeds one, another again sesame. 


[36]? 
First let us pray to Zeus the King, son of Kronos, that he may 
grant prosperity and glory to these ordinances. 


37, 


Obey the magistrates, whether it be just or unjust.? 


38 

Lyric 
Watch guardedly every man, lest he have a sword hidden 
in his breast while he accosts you with bright countenance, and 
lest his tongue utter words of double meaning from a black soul.® 


1 Hexameters, regarded as spurious by H.-C. 

* Elegiac line, not included in H.-C. ; Bergk, Frg. 30 ; Pomtow, Frg. 32. 

° Generally considered spurious. H.-C., Scolia 30, p. 333. Bergk, Frg. 
42. Pomtow, Frg. 34. 
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Fragments. (ed. Herscher, Teubner, 1866.) 67. 187. 
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Apuleius. ° 
Apologia. ch. ix. 
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407, 535, 728. 
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Aristophanes Byz. Frgs. vii, xxxix. (ed. Nauck.) 
Aristotle. 
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Ausonius. 
BK Vv, No. 22- 
Bk. XIII. (Lud. Sept. Sapient. Ludius.) 
Bk. XIII. (Lud. Sept. Sapient. Solon.) 
Bk. XIII. (Lud. Sept. Sapient. Chilon.) 
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Cantacuzenus Byz. Bk. IV, ch. 13 =751D. 
Cedrenus Byz. Histoviarum Compendium. 82D. 142 D. 
Censorinus. De Die Natali. ch. xi, § 6 (ed. Hultsch). ch. xiv, §§ 4-7 
(ed. Hultsch). 
Choricius. “Byxwp.ov eis Mapmiayov énicxomoyv Tats, Adyos B’. (ed. Boissonade, 
Pp. 108). 
*Emtaios Mapias, p. 48. 


Cicero. 
Or. 7. § 58 (ed. Nobbe) = De Orat. i. 13. 

LOT = De Orat. i. 44. 

9. 56 = De Ovat. ii. 15. 

10. 27 = Brutus, 7. 

10. 39 = Brutus, 10. 

16. 70 = Pro Rosc. Amer. 25. 
99. B = IBD CD Alidis Sey Uh 
WG, EO) = Acad. Prior. i. 44. 
ie 87 = De Finibus, i. 27. 
TOTO = Tusc. Disput. i. 46. 
IOS IG = Tusc. Disput. i. 49. 
124 eeeeTALL = De Divin. i. 49. 
128. 2 = De Republ. ii. 1. 
128. 59 = De Republ. ii. 34. 
Tea 57 = De Legibus, i. 22. 
134. 59 = De Legibus, ii. 23. 
eV 64 = De Legibus, il. 25. 
136. 75 8 =| De Oicis, a22r 
136. 108 = De Officits, i. 30. 
139. 26 = Cat. Mai. de Senect. 8. 
139. 50 = Cat. Mai. de Senect. 14. 


139. 72 = Cat. Mat. de Senect. 20. 
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Claudianus. Panegyr. de Quarto Consulatu Honorii. 1. 507. 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 
Protrepticus. iii. 43. x. 108. 
Stromateis. 1. iii. 23. I. xiv. 59. 1. xiv. 61. 1. xiv. 65. I. xv. 69. 
ip FERN MEO, Wo Ball, Gil, We Se WOR Wr Sea, TAO, AeA, Ty 
Wats il, Wit Nain Sinks 1A, 
Cleophon. c. Crit. ap. Aristot. Rhet.i.15. (1375 8B.) 
Cratinus. Chetrones. ap. Diog. L. i. 62. (Meineke, ii. 149.) 
ap. Plut. Sol. xxv. (Meineke, ii. 217.) 
Daimachus. ap. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Poplic.iv. (Miller, F.H.G. ii. 442.) 
Demetrius Phalereus. ap. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 37. (Miller, F.H.G. 
li. 363.) 
Demosthenes. (ed. Blass, Teubner, 1908.) 
Tlept rov Srepavov. Ory. xviii. 6. 
Tlept 77s MapampeoBelas. xix. 251-4, 255, 256. 
TIpés Aemtivyy. XxX. 90, 93, 102-4. 
Kara ’AvSpotiwvos. xxii. 25, 30. 
Kard Tipoxparovs. XXiv. 103, 106, 113, 142, 148, 211 sqq. 
‘Lmép Poppiwvos, XXXVi. 27. 
[pds EvBovAldnv. Ilvii. 31. 
Pseudo-Demosthenes. 
Kar’ “Aporoyeirovos. XXvi. 4, 23. 
Ipods Gaimmmoy. xi. 1. 
Tipés Maxdpraroy. xlili. 62, 66 sqq., 78. 
TIpds Acwxdpn. xliv. 67 sqq. 
Kara Srepavov 8B. xlvi. 14. 
Kar’ ’OdAvpmodmpov. xXlvill. 56. 
’"Epwrikds. Ixi. 49. 
Dieuchidas. ap. Diog. L.i. 57. (Miller, F.H.G. iv. 389.) 
Diodorus Siculus. (ed. Vogel, Fischer. Teubner.) i. 69. 4. . 77. 5 
TeOOt2 1 OSant. 
Bragmenta Libriaix. 1, 2,3, 4,9, 17,20, 20, 27,34. Lib, xi) 18, 3. 
sé VO ONS EV EL Oe bm ln 
Diogenes Laertius. 
Bk. i. Prooemium, 13. 
Bk. i. 1 (Thales), 28, 41, 42, 43, 44. 
Bk. i. 2 (Solon), 45-67. 
i. 6 (Cleobulus), 93. 
i. 8 (Anacharsis), 101-2. 
i. 10 (Epimenides), 112-13. 
ii. 3 (Anaxagoras), 13. 
iit, 1 (Plato); 1. 
Diogenianus. Paroemiae. (ed. Gaisford, 1836.) ii. 99. iii. 80. Viii. 51. 
Dion Cassius. xxxvili, ch. 26, § 3. liv, ch. 19, §2. 
Dion Chrysostomus. x.26. xxiil.2. Xxx. 69. XXKVH. 4,7. xlix.6. Ixiv. 5. 
IbSravibts 294, Ibe, Bia 
Dionysius Halicarnassus. Antiquitates Romanae. ii. 26. v. 65. 
Dioscorides. ap. Diog. L.i. 63. (Miller, F'.H.G. ii. 196.) 
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Etymologicum Magnum. s.v. dfgoves. QecpoOéra. =ddor. 
Eubulus. Cybeutae. ap. Poll. vii. 205. (Meineke, iii. 232.) 
Eusebius. Praepar. Evang. x. 4.19=471c. x.8.2=4808. x. 8.13= 
482 A. X. 12. 29=500A. xi. 2. 3=509D. Xii. 49. 5=619B. 
XU 13.95 7 = OOOIC. 
Eustathius. ad Il. = 501, ® 450. 
Gaius. (Digest. Justin. ed. Mommsen.) xX. 1. 13. xlwvii. 22. 4. 
Galenus. 
ed. Bas. i. 3= Kuhn, i. 15, 16. (Protvepticus. viii.) 
ed. Bas. iv. 409=Kihn, xix. 179. 
ed. Bas. v. 706=Kiihn, xix. 66. 


Harpocration. s.v.dfoves. immds. Ort ot mounrol matdes... mevTatoooped:pvor. 
otros. 
Heracleides Ponticus. 
ap. Plut. Soli. (Miller, F.H.G. ii. 198.) 
O.6b ms fe RS 
- 3OGale 5 ey a 
es XXxii. a eae 
Tlep? ToAcreiov. bg ae oEeOos 
Hereas of Megara. 
ap. Plut. Sol. x. a evn 20s 
Hermippus Callimacheius Hep tay entra copay. 
ap. Diog. L. i. 42. (Miller, F.G.H. iii. 37.) 
ap. Plut. Sol. ii. Wie Shoe 
3 vi. - Be Lass kIee 
< Sh a i SOB 
Diog sien LO. 35 os 40. 


Hermogenes. Texv7 Pyropien. ep) ray cracewy, p. 59. 
Herodotus. i. 29-34. 
i. 86. 
Wai 7s 
Vieni 
Hesychius. s.v. ayxioriviny. 
Buvecy. 
é TLUNuaTwy, 
TponTopoia, 
ceacaxbea. 
Tpeis Geol. 
TpiTaia, 
xarerd Ta ward. 
Hyperides. v.22. (Teubner.) 
Isaeus. No reference to Solon by name. 
Jsocrates; Oy. Wil. 10. xii LASa xvie2 3232.02 os naier 
Johannes Lydus. Tept dpxav rijs ‘Pwpaiwv Modteias. i. 47. 
Josephus Flavius. Kard’Amiwvos. ii. 15. 
Julianus Imperator. 
254 A. Epistula ad Themistium. 
2602-6; Ds 
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Julianus Imperator, 
342 C. Misopogon. 
Justinus, M. Junianus. Epitoma Historiarum Philippicarum Pompei Trogi 
als Gis. “thle, We, 
Juvenal. Sat. x. 274. 
Lactantius Firmianus. Divinae Institutiones, i. 6, 12. 
Libanius. Oy. xii. 99; xviii. 74; xxv. 34; xlii. 22; lii. 29, 
Deda. 39,71, 82, 133, 145, 152, 158; li. O¢ Xi, TA} xii, 81% 
LV XVI 205225033" XVileA, 20 ;( xvii. 207 KIKn 7, 335 
Xx1. 13; xxiii. 18-20, 25, 43, 64, 89. 
Epist. 103, 3; 137, 3; 842, 4; 1244, 1, 2; 1273, 3. 
Livius. iii. 31. 
Lucian. Nexpixot Avadoyor. 20. ch. iv. 
Xdpwy. chs. ix—xii. 
=Kvons 7 Mpdgevos. ch. v. sqq. 
Ilepi Tov pr) padiws morevew diaBorq. ch, viii. 
Anpoobévous éyrwmuov. ch. xlv. 
Maxpéfio. ch. xviii. 
“Epwres. ch. xlviii. 
*Avaxapoats. 
Lysias. 
c. Theomnest. X.15 sqq. 
c. Nicomach.- xxx. 2, 26, 28. 
Fragmenta. 1. ap. Athen. xiii=611 D. 
TSO MAP DIOS. don Tacit, 
Macrobius. Comm.in Somn. Scip. ii. 17, 8. 
Malala, Johannes. Chvonographia. 194. 
Manilius. Astronomica. 1.773. 
Marcellinus, Ammianus. Res Gestae. Xv. 5.37. Xvi. 5.1. Xxii. 16. 22. 
Marinus. Vita Procli. ch. xxvi. 
Maximus Tyrius. Philosopheuma. iii. 5. vi. 5d. xix. Ic, Xxxili. 5a. 
XIV Ate KEK VI. 5D, OS. 1. 
Nicetas Choniates. pp. 375 sqq. (Corp. Script. Byzant. Bonn, 1835). 
Nicolaus Damascenus. Frg.67. (Hist. Graec. Min. ed. Dindorf, Teubner, 
1870. Frg. 68, Miller, F.H.G. iii. 408.) 
Nonnus. Dionysiaca. xli. 165, 273, 383. 
Olympiodorus. Vita Platonis. Col. 1.1.6 (ed. Westermann, Paris, 1850). 
Origen. Refut. Haeves. vi. 22; ix. 17. 
Orosius, Paulus. Histoviae adv. Paganos. ii.13.1. v.16. 24. 
Palisa Los tei DOA sen Te Oncem X12 4 937.10). 7 
Persius. Sat. iii. 79. 
Phanias Eresius. ap. Plut. Sol. xiv. xxxii. (Miller, F.H.G. ii. 294.) 
Philemon. Adelphoe. ap. Athen. xiii. 569 D. (Meineke, iv. 4.) 
Philo Judaeus. De Mundi Opificio. 35, 30. 
Philodemus. epi 77s Movowxns. Col. xx. 18 (Teubner). 
Philostratus. 
Blot Sopiotay. p. 233. 
Photius. s.v.idvous. imnds. xvyxavew. paddov Spvé. vavepapia. dpyedves. 
moway kal dmoway. podv, ceodxdea. otros. Tv kata cavToy EdOd, 
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Phrynichus. Ecloga Nominum et Verb. Attic. (ed. Lobeck, 1820), p. 396s.v. 
oTpoBidov. 
Plato. 
Timaeus. 20E-27 A. 
Critias. 108D. I10B. I13 4. 
Amatores. 133C. 
Charmides. 155 A. I57E. 
Laches. 1888. 1894. 
Symposium, 209 D. 
Phaedrus. 2588. 278c. 
Hippias Maior. 285 £. 
Epistulae Il. 311A. 
Protagovas. 343A. 
Respubl. vii. 536D. x. 599E. 
Leges. ix. 858E. 
Plutarch. 
Vitae Parallelae. Solon. 
Comp. Sol. et Poplic. 
Poplicola. chs. i, ix. 
Themistocles. ii. 
Phocion. vii. 
Cleomenes. Xviii. 
Antonius. XXXVI. 
Moralia. 58, 69F, 78C, 92E, 138D, 146 E-164D (Sept. Sapient. 
Conviv.), 265 E, 279 F, 343 C, D, 354 E, 385 E, 472 E, 484 B, 493 E, 
5O5 A, 524,E, 550 C, 751 B, E, 7603 EB, F, 700.4, 779 B, 79016; 7O4an5 
805 D, 807D, E, 810 Cc, 813 F, 823 F, 828 F, 857F, 8584, 965 D, 
1033/5) Li2 7.8, C. 
Polemo Iliensis. ap. Harpocr. s.v. déoves. (Miller, F.H.G. iii. 130.) 
Pollux. Onomasticon. 1. 29. 1.246. ii. 28. iil. 33; Vv. 36, “vis 150. 
Wil oS Dem Vill 22 e3AN {oes 3 2b AD en TOS 
Polyaenus. Strategemata. i. 20. 
Polyzelus Rhodius. ap. Plut. Sol.xv. (Miller, F.H.G. iv. 481.) 
Poseidonius. ap. Strabo. ii. 102. (Miller, F.H.G. iii. 281.) 
Proclus. 
In Platonis Rem Publicam Comment. (ed. Kroll, Teubner.) vol. i, 
PP. 43, 05, 200. ii 172. 
In Platonis Cratylum Comment. (ed. Pasquali.) ch. cv. 
In Timaeum Comment. 
27 A-33 F. (ed. Diehl, Teubn.) vol. i, pp. 86-109. 


39 C-E. ” a 127-8. 

41 B-F, a 133-5. 

46 A. ” ” 149. 

SP De 35 re 170. 

ROPARED 4 190-2. 

62 E. 30 SF 203. 
Scholiasts. 


ad Aeschin. c. Timarch. 6, 25, 39, 103. 
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Scholiasts. 
ad Aristoph. Nub. 37, 1131, 1187. 
Vesp. 1223. 
Av. 1653-69. 
Equit. 658. 
Pac. 347. 
ad Clem. Alex. Protrept. iii. 43. 
tim Demosth. xix. 251. xx. 88. 
in Homeri I/iad. (ed. Bekker, 1825): ii. 183, 495, 557, 665 ; xvii. 265. 
ad Lucian. Phal. i. 7. 
Drapet. s.v. ém7a, (No. 56, ed. Rabe, Teubner, 1906.) 
ad Plat. Phaedr. 258 8. 
Amat. 133 C. 
Rem. Publ. 536 D, 599 E. 
Timaeum, 20 E. 
Dial. de Justo, 374. 
ad Soph. Trachin. 1. (pp. 278-9, Teubn.) 
Seleucus Alexandrinus. ‘Yréuynya trav SdAwvos dative. ap. Phot. s.v. 
épye@ves. (Miller, F.H.G. iii. 500). 


Seneca. 
Dial. ix. 17, 9 (De Tranqu. Anim.). 
Epist. 90, 6. 

Sidonius. 


Epistulae. Bk. v. Epist. 5, § 3. 
Carmina. i1.160. XV. 47. xXxili. 108. 
Sosicrates Rhodius. 
ap. Diog. L.i. 49. (Miller, F.H.G. iv. 501.) 
a 1.02, 
Stobaeus. Florilegium. ii. 7.18. ii. 31.77. ii. 31. 110m. ' iii. 1, 172. 
iO calli Ou2 3 mies On mila 2. 56.15 34. Own il, 94).005). 
d1ieeS 7S OnLy Le Om ehVal Det 77 AV OO Vs PaOl. iV. 1. 134. 
AVAES ACO V1 4 LV 2204 V2 On 4a, 34.23) lve 54035 
iv. 54. 14. 
Strabo. Geographica. Bk. II, ch. 102. Bk. IX, ch. 394. 
Suidas. s.v. Zddav. adfoves. dmowa. Bodirov ditn. Ex Tiunuatwv. inmds. 
KiyxXavelv. TevTaxoctopédipyot. otros. dro. tm0Body. 
Syncellus, Georgius. Chronographia. 239 B, 349 A. 
Tacitus. Annales. iii. 26. 
Tatianus. ad Gyvaecos. 4I. 
Theodoretus. Graecarum A ffectionum Curatio. 1.12,50,51. v.12, ix, 12 
hs Th 
Theophrastus. ap. Plut. Sol. xxxi. Frg. 99 (Teubner). 
Valerius Maximus. Fact. et Dict. Memorabil. (ed. Kempf, Teubner, 1888. 
Tian Gs SHoslo Gn MbAp Ay Vat honie 
Xenophon. Oeconomicos. xiv. 4. 
Symposium. viii. 39. 
Zenobius. (Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. Gaisford.) iii. 4. vi. 38. 
Zonaras. s.v. cuppoirntnv. SidaoKadov. 
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[Only the more important foot-notes are referred to hereunder. ] 


A 

Achaeans, 16-17, 20. 

Achaia, 17-20. 

Adoption, 115-19, 144. 

Adultery, Laws against, 121-3. 

Aeisitoi, 130-1. 

Aeolian Migration, 17-18. 

Aesop, 138 7., 198. 

Agariste, 94. 

Agonothetai, 94. 

Agora, 140-1, 147, 190-4. 

Agral, 19. 

Agriculture, Laws on, 63, 89, 140-1. 

Agroikoi, 33. 

Aias, 175. 

Aigai, 19. 

Aigeus, 19-20. 

Aigialeans, 17. 

Aigialos, 19. 

Aigikoreis, 15-16, 25-7. 

Aigina, 94-6, 102, 107, 173, 176. 

Aiginetan Currency, 36, 96, 102-5, 
TO7eUIO. 

Aigis, 25, 27. 

Ailianos, 174, 186-7, 190-1. 

Aineias, 172. 

Aischines, 122, 158. 

Aischines, Scholiasts on: see Scho- 
liasts. 

Akaiuasha, 16. 

Akastos, 45. 

Akropolis, 25, 75, 80, 130, 147, 161, 
164, 169, 190. 

Alexander the Great, 107, 148. 

Alkaios, 177. 

Alkibiades, 87. 

Alkmaion, 159-60, 162, 164-5, 178, 
180. 

Alkmaionidai, 49, 88, 158, 160-5, 
178, 190, 199. 

Alteration of the Laws (procedure), 
74, 133-4; (after Solon’s time), 
Sahel 1 LA Os 

Alyattes, 100. 

Amiasis, 136, 182, 194. 

Amenophis III and IV, 16. 

Amnesty-Law, 54, 85 u., 86, 160, 
164-5, 180. 

Amphiktyonic League, 158-60, 178, 
180; (Argive), 49. 


Amphora-Type, 103, 104%., 108-97. | 


Anacharsis, 127, 196-7. 

Anacharsis of Lucian, 129. 

Anakreon, 153. 

Anaximenes, 147. 

Androklos, 17. 

Androtion, 53, 75, 88-92, 104-5, 
110. 

Antipatros, 148. 

Apatouria, 18, 20. 


Aphrodite, 123; (Cyprian), 184, 
DD PHS. 

Apodektai, 75. 

Apoikoi, 64. 

AN oxo Koy, 10), A, Dyp, wxoye SY).. iw 
(Delian), 114; (Delphic), 195 


(Ismenian), 196. 

Apollodoros, 144-5. 

Appeal, 53,55, 70, 73, 81, 133. 

Arbitration, Spartan, 158, 174-6, 
196. 

Archestratos, 77. 

Archon (Eponymos, Chief, Senior), 
AD Om 57 2=57 O37 LLan LO, 125, 
133, 141, 144, 155. 

(Basileus), 45-6, 48, 54, 72-4, 80, 
BR 

(Polemarchos), 45-6, 66, 73-4, 83. 

See also Thesmothetai. 

Archon (Dracontian Constitution), 
36-8. 

Archon, Dropides, 153; Megakles, 
161, 165; Solon appointed, 13, 
179. 

Archons, Board of Nine, 46-8, 57, 
64, 70-4, 126, 130, 161. 

Archons, ex-, 48, 53, 65, 80. 

Archonship, 36-7, 65, 69-71, 72%. 
(Chief), 45-6, 65, 72%., 74, 86, 180. 

Archonship of Damasias, 37, 57, 72, 
181. 
of Diognetos, 46n. 
of Eukleides, 117, 140%. 
of Hegestratos, 153. 
of Komias, 153-4. 
of Mnesitheides, 65. 
of Solon, 49, 54, 86, 144, 154-5, 
160, 164, 166, 180, 196. 

Areiopagos, 37, 47-55, 65-6, 70-1, 
73, 76-80, 83, 123, 132-3, 136. 

ATES) 1773) 

Argades, 15-16, 25-7. 
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Argive Constitution of Aristotle, 110. 

Argolis, 19, 20. 

Argos, 20, 94-5. 

Aristeides (The Just), 65, 69, 77. 

Aristeides (Orator), 85. 

Aristophanes, 140, 146; 
on, 42. 

Aristophanes Byzantius, 143, 146. 

Aristophon, proposal of, 140. 

Aristotle, 30, 31, 33-41, 46, 48, 50-1, 
54-5, 57, 58, 60-1, 64, 65, 67, 69- 
76, 78, 81, 85, 88-92, 94, 104-5, 
LOO=10, 017, 135) LAs Abel le, 
153-4, 159, 162, 164-5, 170, 179, 
181, 187, 189-91, 194. 

Asklepiades, 143. 

Assemblies (pre-Solonian), 48-55 ; 
(Solonian) 76-80, 135. 

Assembly: see Ekklesia. 

Associations of Citizens, 127. 

Assyrian Empire, 96. 

Assyrian Weights, 98. 

Até, 185. 

Athenais, 28. 

Athene, 19-20, 24-5, 27, 74-5, 80, 
82, 130, 161, 207, 211. 

Athene-Head Type, see Pallas-Head. 

Atimia, 114, I19, 122-3, 126, 128, 
137-9, 144. 

Atlantis, 152, 155, 157, 182-3. 

Atthidographers, 34-5, 162. 

Attic Standard, 104-5. 

Audit: see Euthyna. 

Aulus Gellius, 145. 

Axon, First, 113, 141, 144. 
Thirteenth, 74, 85%”., 144, 164, 

180. 

Sixteenth, 93”., 114, 144. 
Twenty-first, 144. 

Axones, 49, 112-14, 143-7. 


B 


Babelon, E., 95, 100. 

Babylon, 96. 

Babylonian Weight-Standard, 96, 
97-9, 101-3; Measures of Capa- 
Clty la 

Banishment, penalty of, 74, 123. 

Banishment of Alkmaionidai, 160-5, 
L78- 

Banned Words, 126-7. 

Basileion, 74. 

Basileus: see undey Archon. 

Bequests, 114-19, 140. 

Bias, 156, 196-7. 

Birth, Date of Solon’s, 153-4. 

Birth-place, Solon’s, 151. 

Biton, 185, 

Bloodshed, 49, 53-5, 73-4, 77-8, 
80-1, 123-4, 132, 144, 201. 


Scholiast 


INDEX 


Boeckh, A., 67-9. 

Boiotia, 18-20. 

Boukoleion, 46. 

Boulé (Second Council), 49-50, 57, 
64, 73, 78-80, 82, 83, 122, 131, 192. 

Bull-Types, 93, 103-4, 108. 

Buryz ale te 

Busolt) (Gz, 21;4=23-455 253530, 58, 
154-5, 160. 


Cc 


Calendar, Reform of, 142-3. 

Cancelling of Debts: see Chredn 
Apokopé and Seisachtheia. 

Catalogue of Ships, 175. 

Chalkis, 37-8, 103. 

Charmides, 152-3. 

Charondas, 124, 134, 148. 

Chilon, 198. 

Chios, 21. 

Chreén Apokopé, 86-7, 89”. 

Cicero, 1702 

Cilicia, 156. 

Citizenship, admission of foreigners 
to, 56, 139-41. 

Citizenship, loss of : see Atimia. 

Clans, 30-2, 42. 

Clouds, 143. 

Colt-Type, 103. 

Comptrollers : see Tamiai. 

Constitution of Athens, 31, 33-9, 49, 
52, 57, 71, 105, 110, 145, 147, 162, 
164. 

Corinth, 103, 176, 195, 198. 

Council: State Council (pre-Solo- 
nian, 42-9; see Areiopagos. 
Second Council: see Boulé. 
Council of Four Hundred and 

One (Dracontian), 34-5, 49. 
Council of Three Hundred (Isa- 
goras), 49. : 

Court: see undey Dikasterion and 
Ephetai. 

Cretans, 165, 167. 

Crete, 156, 166, 168, 182-3. 

Croesus, 99, 155-6, 184-7, 
197-8. 

Curators: see Epimeletai. 

Curtius, E., 20, 104. 

Cyprus, 155-6, 183-4, 194. 

Cyrus, 187. 


194, 


D 
Damasias, Archonship of, 37, 57, 72, 
181. 
Dardanoi, 16. 
Dardenii, 16. 
Dareios, 96. 
Death, date of Solon’s, 153-5. 


INDEX 


Death-penalty, 122n., 
136-7, 169. 

Deliastai, 114. 

Delion, 114. 

Delos, 16, 20. 

Delphi, 158-9, 173, 178, 195, 196, 
TOS.nen 

Delphic maxims, 195, 203. 

Delphic Oracle, 159, 166-7, 171n., 
MiP oy BUSS 196. 

Delphic Records, 159-60. 

Delphinion, 54, 73, 81, 124. 

Deme-name, 161-3. 

Demes, 70, 127. 

Demeter, 82, 130, 172. 

Demiourgoi, 28, 30-3, 57. 

Demosthenes, 72, 74, 82, 115, 126, 
Teg Comte A eUAOn MS nl 7O- 


ee IS. 


Demosthenes, Scholiast on: see 
Scholiasts. 

De Seva Numinis Vindicta of Plu- 
tarch, 138. 

Desmophylakes, 76. 

Diallaktes: see Mediator. 

Dias, 28. 

Didymos, 143, 145. 

Diels, H., 168. 

Dikastai, 80-1, 132, 162. 

Dikasterion~ (Jury-Court, Law- 


Court), 51-2, 55, 64, 76, 80-1, 
117, 125, 133, 139. 

Diodoros, 124, 137, 187, 190-4, 197. 

Diogenes Laertius, 124, 129, 136, 
MAES =O LO5—/) 170,174 1775 
187, 189-92, 196, 199. 

Dionysus, 213. 

Dodekapolis, 18. 

Doriansy 17. 21, 25,5107> 

Dorykleioi, 173. 

Draco, 31, 34-9, 46, 49, 52-5, 62, 
73-4, 76, 93, 123, 132, 136-7, 144, 
148, 164, 178. 

Dracontian Constitution, 34-9, 52. 

Dropides, 152-3, 182. 


E 


Egypt, 16, 21, 28, 136-7, 155-7, 
TO2—35 

Eisangelia, 80, 132-3. 

Eisphora, 67, 139. 

Ekklesia, 34-5, 47, 50-3, 55, 56, 57, 
62-4, 71, 72, 78, 79-80, 83, 122, 
126, 134, 189-90. 

Election, 38, 45-7, 50-2, 55, 57, 62, 
71-3, 79-80. 

Eleians, 94. 

Eleusinian Goddesses, 131. 

Eleusinian Mysteries, 114. 

Bleusis, 15; 19, 24, 114, 131, 172. 

Eleven, The, 74, 76, 124-5, 133. 
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Ephesis: see Appeal. 

Ephesos, 16, 18. 

Ephetai, 31, 53-5, 73, 80-1. 

Ephialtes, 77, 147. 

Ephoros, 94-5, 110. 

Epikleroi, 115, 118-21, 124, 148. 

Epilykeion, 46. 

Epimeletai, 73. 

Epimenides, 156, 158, 162, 164-8, 
178, 189. 

Eponymos, 
Archon. 

Eratosthenes, 143-4, 146. 

Erechtheus, 15, 17, 19, 22, 24. 

Eretria, 37-8, 103-4. 

Ergadeis, 15, 25. 

Etymologicum Magnum, 94. 

Euanthes, 159. 

Euboia, 19-20, 103-4, 108, 173. 

Euboic Standard, 96, 101, 103-7, 
109-10. 

Eukleides, Archonship of, 117. 

Eumolpidai, 73, 133. 

Eumolpos, 15, 24. 

Eupatridai, 28, 30-1, 33, 37, 40-1, 
46-8, 50, 53, 57, 58, 64-5, 70, 74, 
130, 162, 170-1. 

Euphorion, 152. 

Euripides, 25. 

Eusebius, 154, 167. 

Euthyna (Audit), 34, 51, 55, 71, 81. 

Exchanges, Law on, 128-9. 

Exegesis, 131. 

Exekestides, 152. 


Archon: see wunder 


1a 
Farnell, L. R., 18-19. 
First Axon: see undey Axon. 
Four Hundred (411 B.c.), 148. 
Four Property-Classes: see Pro- 
perty-Classes. 
Four Tribes: see Tribes. 
Fourth Chapter of Aristotle’s Consti- 
tution of Athens, 34-9, 49. 
Francotte, H., 28, 31-2. 
Frost, K. T., 182-3. 


Funeral Regulations, 117, 134-5, 
148%. 
G 
Gaia, 24. 
Gaius, I4I. 


Gardner, P., 89”., 97”., I00, 102-5. 

Gedeontes, 15, 25. 

Geleontes, 15-16, 25-7. 

Gené: see Clans. 

Generals: see Strategoi. 

Gennetai, 32. 

Geomoroi (Georgoi), 28, 30-I, 40, 
57, 04. 
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Gilliard, C., 112. 
Gorgon-Head Type, 104-5. 
Graphai Paranomon, 74. 
Gyges, 100. 


H 


Hades, 213. 

Halimous, 172. 

Harpokration, 34-5, 147. 

Head, B. V., 100-6. 

Headlam, J. W., 47. 

Hegesistratos, 177. 

Hegestratos, Archonship of, 153. 

Hegias, 153. 

Heir, Choice of: see Bequests. 

Heiress: see Epikleroi. 

Hektemoroi, 60-3. 

Heliaia, 56, 64, 70-1, 73, 81-3, 125, 
133, 134, 189. 

Helike, 18-19. 

Helikon, 18-19. 

Helikonios, 18-20. 

Hellenotamiai, 75. 

Hellespont, 23-4, 177. 

Hephaistias, 28. 

Hephaistos, 27, 211. 

Hera, 94-5, 119. 

Heraion (at Argos), 95. 

Herakleides Pontikos, 88, 
152-3, 157. 

Herakles, Pillars of, 183. 

Hermann-Thumser, 26-7. 

Hermippos, 34, 152, 158-9, 163. 

Hermos, River, 21-2. 

Herodotus, 15-23, 41, 49, 94-6, 99- 
ROO ELIO? 130, 1O2>3) 17 b7 7, 
181, 182, 185-7. 

Hesiod, 23. 

Hesychios, 143. 

Hetairai, 123. 

Hieroskopos, 93. 

Hill, G. F., 91”., 105-6. 

Hippeus, Hippeis, 34-41, 
ep CO, Willey Wyte 

Hippias, 68, 93, 106-7. 

Hipponikos, 87. 

Histiaia, 103. 

Historia Numorum, 106. 

Hittites, 16, 21. 

Homer, 17; 21-3) 53,17 5;.200- 

Homer, Scholiast on : see Scholiasts. 

Homeric Talanton, 102. 

Homicide, 53-4, 73, 77, 80-1, 123-4, 
132,144, 201: see also Bloodshed. 

Homogalaktes, 32”. 

Hopletes, 15, 25-8. 

Horoi, 61-3, 85, 215. 

Hubris, 185, 202. 

ailktsohivie siti. 


129, 


58-66, 


INDEX 


I 

Iavones, 21-2. 
Idleness, Law on, 135-7, 141. 
Imhoof-Blumer, F., 104. 
Imitation of Solon’s Laws, 148. 
Information: see Eisangelia. 
Ion, 15-29 pass. 
Ionia, 18, 100, 214. 
Ionian Migration, 17-22. 
Ionian, Salamis called, 175. 
Ionian tendencies towards luxury, 

7 
Ionians, 15-29 pass., 43. 
Isagoras, 49, 162-3. 
Isokrates, 72. 
Isthmian Games, 129. 


J 
Javan, 22. 

Judicial Arrangements (pre-Solo- 
nian), 53-5; (Solonian), 80-2. 
Jury-Court: see Dikasterion, He- 

liaia. 
Justinus, 170. 


K 

Kalakisha, 16. 

Kallaischros, 152. 

Kallatis, 16. 

Kanobic shore, 182, 213. 

Karia, 16, 20-2. 

Kekropia, 130. 

Kekropidai, 22. 

Kekrops, 22. 

Keleus, 130. 

Kerykes, 73, 114. 

Khu-n-aten, 16. 

Kirrha, 159-60, 178. 

Kirrhaeans, 158, 178, 196. 

Kleinias, 87. 

Kleisthenes (legislator), 15, 32, 38, 
49, 56, 66, 68, 70-3, 75> 78, 88, 94, 
131, 140, 147-8. 

Kleisthenes of Sikyon, 159. 

Kleitophon, proposal of, 148. 

Kleobis, 185. 

Kleoboulos, 156. 

Kleomenes I of Sparta, 162, 168; 
Kleomenes III, 148. 

Klytaimestra, 49. 

Knight: see Hippeus. 

Kodros, 17, 45, 152. 

Kolakretai, 47-8, 74-5. 

Kolias, 171-2. 

Kkolonos, 19. 

Kolophon, 18 ; (Nikandros of), 123; 
(Xenophanes of) 167. 

Komias, Archonship of, 153-4. 

Konon, 87. 

Koros, 185. 


INDEX 


Kos, 196. 

Kranaoi, 22-3. 

Kratinos, 146. 

Kritias (the elder), 152, 182, 212; 
(the younger), 152-3. 

Kritias of Plato, 182-3. 

Kronos, 216. 

Kychreus, 172. 

Kylon, 41, 46, 49, 161, 164, 169. 

Kylonian and Alkmaionid Feud, 158, 
161-5. 

Kylonian Conspiracy, 50, 52, 160, 
161, 164-5, 169, 176, 178. 

Kylonian Pollution, 88, 161, 164-8. 

Kynouria, 20. 

Kynourians, 18, 20. 

Kyrbeis, 114, 143-7. 

Kyzikos, 16. 


L 


Labourer: see Thés. 

Law Court: see Dikasterion, He- 
liaia. 

Laws of Plato, 117. 

Layard, Sir A. H., 98. 

Legal Procedure under Solon, 131-4. 

Lehmann-Haupt, K. F., 98-9, 109. 

Leitourgia, 67-8, 128. 

Lemnos, 23-4. 

Leokedes, 94-5. 

Libel, 125-7. 

Life of Solon (Plutarch), 33, 112, 
138, 163, 186, 192, 194. 

Lion-Type, 105. 

Liturgy : see Leitourgia. 

Lot, Choice by, 47, 57, 71-2, 75, 79, 
78, 80, 81. 

Lucian, 129, 186, 197. 

Luka, 16. 

Lydia, 20. 

Lydian Coinage, 96, 99-100. 

Lykians, 21. 

Lykomede, 163. 

Lykourgos, 148. 

Lysias, 82, 89, 112, 
144-5. 


iI eS) 


M 
Magistracies (pre-Solonian), 42-8 ; 
(under Solon), 65-6, 70-6. 
Magistrates, 37, 41-55 pass., 62, 
64-5, 70-6, 80-3, 112-13, 133, 
135, 137, 181; see also Archon, 
Archons. 
Magistrates, abuse of, 126-7. 
Maiandros, River, 21-2. 
Makartatos, Speech against, 117-18. 
Marathon, 73%., 114. 
Market-Place: see Agora. 
Marmor Parium, 94, I10, 159. 
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Marriage-regulations, 118-21, 140. 

Masa, 16. 

Meal at State expense, 130-1. 

Mediator, Solon as, 13, 85, 163-4, 

169, 179, 188. 

Medon, 45-6. 

Medontidai, 45-6. 

Megakles (Archon during Kylonian 

Conspiracy), 161, 165 ; (father of 

Kleisthenes), 94. ' 

Megara, 107, 161, 164, 169-70, 172, 
GAL, WIS. 

Megarians, 66, 169, 171-6, 

Megarian War, 66, 158, 165, 167, 
168-76, 178. 

Meidias, Speech against, 126. 

Meier and Schémann, 112. 

Melanthos, 45. 

Meneptah, 106. 

Menestheus, 17. 

Messenian War, First, 49. 

Method of Choice: see Election and 

iIL@e. 

Metoikoi, 73, 139-41. 

Metraloias (Mother-Beater), 

126. 

Miletos, 101, 196, 197. 

Military Service, 66-7, 128-9, 139; 

(Salaminians), 176. 

Mimnermos, 200, 212. 

Minyans, 19. 

Mnesitheides, Archonship of, 65. 

Mommsen, 99. 

Moralia of Plutarch, 191-2. 

Munychia, 166. 

Murder, 49, 54-5, 73, 77, 80, 123-4, 

132, 1600: see also Bloodshed. 

Muses, 183, 209, 211, 213. 

Mykenai, 102. 

Mykenean bracelet-standard, 102. 

Myres, J. L., 23. 

Myron of Phlyia, 161-3. 

Mysians, 16. 

Myson, 198. 

Mysteries, 73, 114. 

Mytileneans, 176-7. 


114, 


N 


41-2, 57, 66-7, 


Naukrariai, 29, 
69-70. 

Naukrarian Laws, 92. 

Naukraric Fund, 67, 70. 

Naukraroi, 41, 49, 53, 70, 74-5. 

Neleus (father of Nestor), 152; (son 
of Kodros), 17. 

Neutrality, Law against, 138-9. 

Nikandros of Kolophon, #23. 

Nikias, 166, 168. 

Nikomachos, 144, 148. 

NileenS2 203, 
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Nine Archons: 
Nineveh, 08. 
Nisaia, 162, 171-2, 176. 
Nissen, H., 111. 
Nomarches, 136. 
Nomothetai, 134. 
Nothoi, 140. 

Nymphs, 166. 


see undey Archons. 


O 


Oaths, 70, 73, 81-2, 181. 
Obeliskoi, 94-5, 103. 

Odysseus, 188. 

Oikonomika, Aristotelian, 67, 106. 


‘Old and New’ (év7n kat véa), 142-3. ! 


Olympia, 94-5. 

Olympian Games, 129. 

Olympic victor (Kylon), 161, 164 ; 
(Phrynon), 176-7. 

Olympiodoros, 152. 

On the Embassy, Speech (Demos- 
thenes), 151. 

Oral Abuse, 125-7. 

Orestes, 18, 49. 

Orgeones, 327. 

Orphics, 168. 

Ostracism, 147. 

Outrage, Laws against, 122. 

Owl-Type, 93-4, 103-8. 

Ox-Type, 93. 


12) 

IPaions 211. 

Paktolos, River, 99. 

Palladion, 54, 73, 81, 124. 

Pallas Athene, 207. 

Pallas-Head Type, 93, 94, 105, 107. 

Panathenaic Games, 107. 

Parasitol, 131. 

Paros, 2ie 

Patraloias, 114, 126. 

Patrios Politeia, 38. 

Pausanias, 45, 49, 94-5, 145, 158- 
60, 170, 173, 194. 

Pedasos, 16. 

Peiraieus, 148. 

Peisistratidai, 71, 72, 147; (Peisis- 
tratid expulsion), 73; (Peisistra- 
tid Period: Coinage) 107; Pei- 
sistratid Tyranny) : see Tyranny, 
Peisistratid. 

Peisistratos, 105, 129, 136, 152-7, 
LO2—3, 1O9—72,el 7 Ave Ome 
180-1, 187-94, 199. 

Pelargic Wall, 23. 

Pelasgoi, Pelasgians, 17, 20, 22-4. 

Pelatai, 61. 

Peloponnesian War, 168. 

Pensions, State, 129. 

Pentakosiomedimnoi, 33, 34, 36-41, 


INDEX 


58-9, 65, 68”., 69, 75, 80, 118, 
129. 

Periandros, 103, 176-7, 195, 198. 

Perikles, 77, 140. 

Periktione, 152. 

Perinthos, 16. 

Periphemos, 172. 

Persian Wars, 69, 77, 112, 166, 167, 
168. . 

Phainippos, Speech against (Pseudo- 
Demosthenes), 69, 128. 

Phanias, 153, 157. 

Pheidon, 94-6, 100, 
IIO-Il. 

Pheidonian (measures), 91, 96, 110— 
Il; (weight-standard), 95, 107, 
IOQ-IO. 

Pherekydes, 156. 

Philemon (Comicus), 123. 

Philochoros, 88, 93, 104. 

Philodemos, 170. 

Philokypros, 153, 155, 183-4, 194, 
2I2. 

Phlegon, 167. 

Phlyia, 161-3. 

Phoenician (emporia), 98; (weight- 
standard), 101-2. 

Phokaic (coin-standard), 101. 

Phokos, 214. 

Pholegandros, 207. 

Photios, 41, 70. 

Phrateres, 31. 

PAratries 3032042 eho 7 

Phreatto, 53-4, 73. 

Phrynon, 176-7. 

Phylobasileis, 29, 31, 47, 54, 57, 73, 
Gib Net 

Physical Injury, Laws concerning, 
123-4. 

Pidasa, 16. 

Pillars: see Horoi. 

Pillars of Herakles, 183. 

Pisaeans, 94. 

Pittakos, 138%”., 176-7, 197. 

Plato, 117, 140, 145,152,157, 166-7, 
182-3, 195. 

Plato, Scholiast on: see Scholiasts. 

Platonic Epistles, 187. 

Pleistos, River, 159. 

Phutarchy 25) 30)/335534,.40N 4 oye 
by ee 57> 58, 60-1, 65, 78, 80, 85, 
86, 89, 90, 93, I12, I15, 119-21, 
126, 127, 129, 131, 136-46, I51— 
200 pass. 

Polemarchos: see undey Archon. 

Polemon of Ilion, 143, 145-6. 

Poletai, 74-5. 

Politics of Aristotle, 35, 37, 39; 51. 
57, 71- 

Pollution: see Kylonian Pollution. 


102-3, 107, 


INDEX 


Pollux, 27, 31, 34, 42, 53-5, 66-8, 
70, 74, 82, 93, 96, I10, 137, 147. 

Polyainos, 158, 170, 172. 

Polyainos (Lysias, Oy. ix), 126. 

Pontic Corn-route, 141, 176-7. 

Poseidon, 18-20, 24, 27, 29, 82, 152. 

Poseidonias, 28. 

Praecepta Reipublicae Gerendae of 
Plutarch, 138. 

Presidents: see Prytaneis. 

Procuring, Laws against, 122. 

Proklos, 153. 

Property-Classes, Four, 33-41, 52, 

Prostitution, Laws against, 122-3. 

Prytaneion, 46, 54, 73-4, 124, 130-1, 
145-7. 

Prytaneis (Presidents) Dracontian, 
34; of post-Kleisthenean Coun- 
Cilia eli eresidents OL. the 
Naukraroi’, 49. 

Psenopis, 155. 

Purification of Athens by Epi- 
menides, 161, 165-8, 178. 

Pythagoras, 165. 

Pythia, 166, 175, 196. 

Pythian Victors, Record of (Aris- 
totle), 159. 

Pythodoros, proposal of, 148. 


IRe 
Ramsay, W. M., 27. 
Ramses II, 16, 21 ; Ramses III, 16. 
Recording of the Laws, 143-7. 
Religious Laws, 59, 93”., 113-14, 
144. 
Rewards for merit, under Solon, 
129-31. 
Ridgeway, W., 97, 101, 102, 103, 
Talstiee 
Romans, 148. 
S 
Sacred War, 158-60, 162, 165, 178, 
180. 
Sages, Seven, 156-7, 184, 195-9. 
Sais, 182. 
Salamis, 42, 66, 77, 151, 158, 161-2, 
165, 168-76, 178, 193, 194, 196, 


207: 
Samos, 21. 
Sappho, 200. 


Sardis, 155, 156, 184-7, 197-9. 
Schelling, H., 112. 
Scholiasts: on Aischines, 129. 
on Aristophanes, 42. 
on Demosthenes, 76. 
on Homer, 170. 
on Plato, 144. 
Schéll, R., 130-1. 
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Second Council: see Boulé. 

Seeck, O., 87%., 106n. 

Seisachtheia, 73,85-92,155,179,181. 

Seleukos of Alexandria, 143. 

Seltman, C. T., 108%. 

Senior Archon: see undey Archon. 

Seven Sages: see Sages. 

Shardina, 16. 

Sigeion, 42, 176-8. 

Sikinos, 207. 

Sikyon, 159. 
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Sixteenth Axon: see undey Axon. 

Sixth-Part Men: see Hektemoroi. 

Skiradion, 173. 

Slander, 127. 

Social Classes, 28, 30-3, 37, 39-41, 
57, 59. 

Sokrates, 69, 153. 

Soloi, 156, 183-4, 212. 

Sonchis, 155. 

Sondhaus, K., 112, 113. 

Sosikrates, 154, 189. 

Sparta, 95, 130, 148. 

Spartan Arbitration over Salamis, 
158, 174-6, 190. 

Spits: see Obeliskoi. 

Statue of Solon (in Salamis), 151 ; 
(in Athens), 194. 

Stephanephoros, 109. 

Stephanos, Speech against, 115. 

Stoa Basileios, 145, 146, 147. 

Stoa Poikilé, 194. 

Strabo, 18, 21, 25, 94, 102, 109. 

Strategeion, 189, 191. 

Strategoi, 66, 71”., 73-4, 83; (Dra- 
contian), 34, 37-8. 

Suidas, 154, 167, 168, 177. 

Synoikismos (Synoecism), 28, 29, 
32, 43, 72, 130. 

Syssitia, 130. 


Ap 

Tamiai, 65, 74-5, 80. 

Tax (on Metics), 139, 141; (on 
prostitutes), 123 ; (tax-collection), 
75-6. 

Taxation under Solon, 66-8, 128. 

Teamster: see Zeugites. 

Teisamenos, decree of, 117%”., 148. 

Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 16. 

Teleontes, 15, 25. 

Tellos, 185-6. 

Temenos, 95. 

Ten Tribes: 

Teos, 16. 

Thales, 156, 196-8. 

Theagenes, 161, 169. 

Thebes, 196. 

heft, 124=5; 133: 


see Tribes. 
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Theogony, Orphic, 168. 

Theomnestos, Speech against (Ly- 
sias), 126. 

Theophrastos, 136, 196. 

Thersippos, 129. 

Thespis, 199. 

Thés, Thétes, 34, 36, 39-41, 52-3,56, 
58, 60-1, 63-4, 66-7, 68n., 69, 
71-2, 79, 188. 

Theseus, 19, 20, 27-30, 35, 39, 43, 
45, 72, 93, 130, 183; (Stephane- 
phoros), 109. 

Thesmophoria, 172. 

Thesmothetai, 46-7, 72, 74, 134. 

Thesmotheteion, 46-7, 70, 131. 

Thetic Census, 60, 64, 118. 

Thirteenth Axon: see undey Axon. 

Thirty Tyrants, 117%”., 148, 153. 

Tholos, 131. 

Thourians, 124. 

Thucydides, 23, 28, 29, 41, 67, 157, 
162. 

Timaios, 152. 

Tomoi, 16. 

Mopiterwiessl 7.5: 

Tortoise-Type, 96, 102. 

Trade-regulations, 141-2. 

Travels, Solon’s, 109, 136-7, 155-8, 
160, 179-87, 194. 

Treasury of Athene, 75, 80. 

Tribe-Kings : see Phylobasileis. 

Tribes (Four), 15, 24-33, 42, 47, 53, 
56-7, 69, 71-2, 78; (Ten), 57%., 
66, 68, 73, 75, 70. 
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Trittyes, 41-2,'57, 69- /2R 
Troizen, 19. 
Trojan War, 159. 
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Twelve Tables, 148. 

Twenty-first Axon: see wundey 
Axon. 

Tyranny, 14, 54, 77, 138, 156-7, 
171”., 179, 181, 188, 200; (at- 
tempt of Kylon), 161; (Peisis- 


tratid), 71, 83, 153-7, 180, 188-94. 


W 
Wheel-Type, 103, 104”. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von, 

28. 

Will: see Bequests. 
Wounding, 73, 77, 123, 124. 
Wright, J. H., 164. 
Wyse, W., 117. 
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Xenophanes, 96, 167. 
Xouthos, 17. 

ava 
Vaunas22. 
Yevana, Yivana, 16, 21-2. 
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Zeugites, Zeugitai, 33-6, 39-41, 


52-3, 58-67, 68n., 69, 79, 118. 
Zeus, 24, 27, 82, 186, 209-11, 216. 
| Zimmern, 
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